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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Two charges have been brought against the 
author of " Margaret; or, Prejudice at Home/* 
which it may be proper to notice. The first is, 
that the work appears to have been called forth 
by some description of spiteful feeling at the suc- 
cess of "Uncle Tom's Cabin ;" the second, that 
besides a general imitation of Miss Bronte's 
style, it contains plagiarisms from her last novel, 
"Villette." The work in question — containing 
nothing so bitter as is the recollection of the 
author's own joyless and hardly-tasked youth, and 
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nothing half so cruel as its experience — was written 
long before " Uncle Tom's Cabin " was heard of. 
It was subsequently re- written in the form of an 
autobiography, and the manuscript was in Mr. 
Bentley's hands before "Villette" was published. 

November, 1854. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE coast of Lancashire, at its northern extremity, 
abounds with beautiful scenery. "Within the cir- 
cuit of a few miles nature presents a variety of aspects, 
bo that standing upon one spot the eye may take in at 
once a rich tract of wild woodland stretching away to 
the ruins of the old abbey of Furness ; a bold line of 
coast washed by the sea waves, over which may be 
descried, in the far distance, the Isle of Man and " the 
dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn," whose base is 
within an easy walk. To one who is familiar with the 
locality, and whose spirit can blend harmoniously with 
the rich poetry of the place and its associations, it is a 
luxury to stand upon the spdt I have indicated, with a 
rejoicing consciousness of the pleasant paths stretching 
on every side, and leading to fresh scenes of sublimity or 
beauty within a few hours' reach. On this hand, follow- 
ing the winding and picturesque Duddon, we may pene- 
trate to the leafy nooks and rugged solitudes in which 
VOL. i. b 
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Christopher North delighted, and which he has described 
so well ; on the other, we have the old abbey within an 
easy walk, and after loitering amid its ruined arches, we 
may wander on to the bold promontory of Furness, and 
thence wateh the wild fowl skimming around Walney 
Isle ; or, taking a boat, survey the wider prospect of sea 
and land stretching from the Peel of Fauldry. Passing 
across Morecambe Bay, with the Lancaster sands before 
us, we may plunge at once into the wilderness of Cartmel 
Fells, or, nearer still, we may reach the pleasant borders 
of Lake Coniston. 

From the spot which I first indicated, a girl, a child 
of twelve years, gazed seaward long and wistfully, at 
the close of a pleasant autumn day in the year 18 — . 
"Well known to her was every sylvan and wild haunt of 
the neighbourhood, and such strong love as can only be 
born of a highly practical nature bound her to the 
familiar places around which so many associations of the 
past, as well as the present, gathered. Certainly the 
girl possessed those distinctive marks of a practical 
temperament, a capacity for detecting and appreciating 
the beautiful in everything around her, and a depth and 
sensitiveness of feeling that rendered her joys and sorrows 
something to be remembered for their very intensity. 
To this peculiar nervous organization, at once delicate 
and strong, she owed that full life in the past and the 
present from which, as of necessity, she sometimes 
escaped by means of a vagrant and dreaming mood that 
shut out the bustle of the actual, whilst quickening 
within her that keen sense of the exceeding beauty of 
external things which is always accompanied by a deli- 
cious repose of spirit, a kind of foretaste of the peace 
promised only to the pure in heart. The child was pure 
enough then, as her eye wandered over the expanse of 
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water, and thence to the clouds, with a luxuriously 
trustful recognition of the glory without, and enjoyment 
of the deep quiet within herself. 

The scene altogether was in harmony with the tranquil 
mood of the one human being visible at the moment 
I describe it. The sandy shore that sloped abruptly 
seaward was rendered picturesque by the rocky eminences 
that here and there jutted out into the water and fell 
brokenly inland, clothed with such hardy vegetation as 
the scant soil and exposed situation permitted Upon 
one of these eminences, and just above the spot whence 
the girl looked out, was a small chapel, built of rough 
stone, whose thatched roof was crowned by an open 
belfry containing a single bell. When storms raged 
along the coast that bell gave out strange tones, that 
roused many anxious watchers s to prayerful thoughts, 
speaking to them of the absent or the dead. Partly 
out of sight and partly visible, lay, scattered about, the 
cottages of the mariners and fishermen, who with their 
families constituted the population of the village of 
Elvar, numbering about two hundred souls. Fishing 
boats were lying about, hauled ashore or fastened to 
their moorings, but all idle, for it was the evening of 
a Sabbath day. Out at sea and overhead there were 
indications of a coming storm, though at the moment 
there was the deep hush all around that to those who 
" go down to the sea in ships " is only another utterance 
of the mighty power with which they have to contend. 
The low, soughing wind swept across the water as if 
unwilling to interfere with the gracefully languid motion 
that just rippled its surface, and allowed the eye to rest 
upon the track of intensely pale light that fell upon it 
from above. There was no floating cloud visible in the 
heavens. The dusky purple line that indicated the spot 

B 2 
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where the Bun had gone down was imperceptibly fading, 
and giving place to a broader mass, leaden in hue, above 
which lay broad pathways of that scorching and lurid 
whiteness that at the day's close defines every earthly 
object so sharply, stretching from horizon to horizon, and 
divided by parallel ridges, forming in long, bar-like lines 
without any perceptible motion, fading or deepening 
where they lay, their blackness relieved by an outer 
tinge of the dying day's glory. This cold, ominous light, 
and this equivocal peace, were brooding over the earth 
as the girl lay revelling in such day-dreams as were 
peculiar to her temperament and her inexperience. To 
look upon, she was only an insignificant atom upon that 
earth from which the sea stretched far away, and above 
which the' heavens towered in their majesty. A slight, 
delicate figure, a face showing pale through its framework 
of dark hair, and only noticeable when a stray flash of 
the spirit within settled upon it and shortly died out. 

Looking back, as I now do, through a clouded atmo- 
sphere, and over tracts of time that seem to stretch into 
the infinite of the past, I sometimes pause and ask myself 
doubtingly, whether I have any right to identify my- 
Belf with that dreaming child, around whose soul so 
many glories gathered amidst the rugged solitudes of 
Elvar. It is not often that the far-off past comes clearly 
back to me, but it rises vividly before me now ; and whilst 
its memories are fresh I feel an inclination to record 
them to which I yield readily, feeling how unlikely it 
is, that the two moods will ever occur together again. 

I was that child, then ; that dreamer, so rich in the 
possession of some beautiful truths, mixed with many 
delusions. Knowing, as I do now, that my chief happiness 
was derived from an incapacity for distinguishing the real 
from the unreal, I regard that early ignorance with a 
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regretful complacency that inclines me to touch it ten- 
derly. And yet, ignorant I was not, except in such 
general knowledge of this world — the ways of it, and the 
hard life that may be found in it — as was not to be 
expected from my years or sex, or the retired and event- 
less existence that bounded my personal experience. I 
had read largely and with avidity, because books afforded 
me the only means for gratifying an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge and an eager interest in human events, born 
with me I suppose, and sufficiently encouraged by some 
about me. I was already familiar with the histories of 
men and nations, and my memory was stored with the 
names of those who had been distinguished from age to 
age by the particular gifts that rendered them potent for 
good or evil. I entered into these records with an 
earnestness that stirred all the powers of my soul, and if 
my sympathies did not always tend the right way there 
were those amongst the great whom I cordially disliked or 
enthusiastically worshipped. The chief objects of my 
worship were the poets. Kings, philosophers, statesmen, 
warriors, and men of science, were all secondary person- 
ages in my estimation ; and naturally so, for the creations 
of the poet, like the revelations of God, have a univer- 
sality about them that makes nothing of age, or sex, or 
circumstance. They come to us with the air we breathe ; 
and as we cannot escape that, so we cannot escape them 
if we would. As for me, except when I fell into one of 
those dreamy and delicious reveries — thinking of nothing 
in particular but merely enjoying the simple conscious- 
ness of a grateful and happy existence — I could not look 
over that broad ocean without associating with it the 
11 Ancient Mariner," or Falconer's " Shipwreck," or calling 
to mind innumerable scraps of rhyme or blank verse 
bearing upon the subject : or come upon a tuft of wild 
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flowers without remembering what Wordsworth had said 
about the thoughts that are "too deep for tears," or 
trample down a daisy in utter forgetfulness of the ^wjeje^~ 
modest, crimson-tipped flower" of Bu^s^^i^^i&sitsm^ 
amidst the mountain j^ttD^^^H^^ruins of other ^ 
da^ji!^4feer"M}jiLfcsh-«nd""homes of the^Jaaxdf^^T^^^ 
^jxmj5te^dmen with whpg^^^tfffi^p^liliarities I was ^ 
&mjliar^-bjjth^iart]rtif my own home^n^ixr^fie^cieffl? r ^ 
^ighfc^fltrai^^ bZ 8 ^ 110 ^ 

— ^hriffifig-^^ 

^Hnmte^ub^jjj^ &m$tir$kfrz 

^oh^ro^mance of .commQ®$£^f8S& bnghtehied and purified 
^-y^itl^siii'-^'me already beautiful and holy. By this 
means, and strongly developed as all my feelings were, I 
had lived a full life for my brief day : my sources of enjoy- 
ment were seemingly exhaustless; and an imagination, 
powerful enough to require little aid from the sugges- 
tions of others, revealed to me a future over which I 
brooded with an excess of exulting joy that, broken into 
atoms, might have sufficed to brighten a lifetime. 
- The picture of myself is correct, so far as it goes ; but 
there are two sides to every picture. I had suffered 
greatly as well as rejoiced. I could not forget the agony 
that ^ e ^ u P on me when my mother died. I could not 
Q lo$& my e y es or heart to the severer trial visiting others, 
tjj^i /#3g all after-life a blank to some whom I knew well. 
f ,^ that shadow of death beneath which I dwelt in 
!*>i ^P^ 1 w ^ otners » but * na< * no terror-of death itself: 
^*** ^%Z*% se ld° m have. It was the after consequences 
JO ^^ivement amongst the living; of which I saw 
$f^^ ytx my own home, that dwelt with and saddened 
r plunged me into frequent melancholy reveries 

liowever, something soothing and pleasing, and 
rmuch bitterness in them! The two events in 
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my life were my mother's death and a visit to Winders- 
mere, during which my father and myself were introduced 
to the poet Wordsworth. I well remember the rapid 
beating of my heart, the reverential bowing of my spirit 
in the presence of that, to me, great master of song : the 
enthusiasm with which I bore away from the garden at 
Bydal Mount a- branch of laurel leaves, preserved care- 
fully for years • afterwards ; the hearty mortification I 
endured when on eagerly entering upon the detail of this 
high honour and happiness to my cousin, Bertha Miluer, 
she stopped me shortly with a very positive assurance 
that she would not give a fig to see all the poets in Chris- 
tendom. I felt pretty sure that no one amongst those I 
knew would care more about this distinguished good 
fortune, the joy of which I therefore kept to myself. 

I kept a great deal to myself that floated in my own 
mind so vaguely that I could find no words to express 
what I felt, or that lingered there for lack of sympathy, 
or that was voluntarily held back as something too pain- 
ful to endure any dragging forth from the silence that is 
so frequently indicative of spiritual unrest. Yet the 
people about me, amongst whom, as may be supposed, I 
occupied no very distinguished place, exercised a large 
amount of influence over myself. 

To begin with the village of Elvar. Elvar was distant 
three miles from my father's residence and five from the 
town of Beach, in which was situated the school attended 
by myself, my cousin Bertha, and my little sister Ellen, 
as weekly boarders. Seeing less of Elvar, as I did, 
thdn of the town, I yet felt more at home in it. I loved 
it for its quiet, for its rugged and picturesque scenery, 
for that sight and sound of the ocean that had become a 
passion with me ; for the sake of its inhabitants, in many 
• of whom I felt a deep interest. I do not know whether 
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this predilection of mine influenced my father, at any 
rate he ministered to it ; especially he rarely failed to 
attend that quaint old chapel on the rock, always taking 
me with him. The minister at Elvar was one of the 
personages whose image haunted me so that it became a 
perpetual presence. I did not know whether I most 
loved or disliked, feared or admired him. To a certain 
extent he influenced me in many ways. He was a tall, 
pale, thin, young man ; haggard in look and slightly bent 
in figure, with a wildness in his dark eyes and a restless- 
ness in his movements remarkable at all times. In the 
pulpit he could be terrific, and it was there that I at once 
feared and admired him. He dealt solely with denuncia- 
tions, with solemn warnings, with authoritative exhorta- 
tions that seemed to aim at tearing out the evil from 
man's heart without applying a balm, or filling the void 
with the light of divine love. He magnified the evil 
until it seemed to fill the place, and leave a perpetual 
shadow there. He spoke sometimes as if inspired by the 
spirit of the storm that raged without, pitilessly shatter- 
ing the frail barks of human hope, and faith, and trust ; 
and working up his hearers to an intensity of terror that 
almost made them long for the final wreck his words 
threatened, as a relief to the terrible suspense that was too 
crowded with fearful images to be borne with equanimity. 
Despite all this, the people liked him. They were a hardy 
race, pious, intelligent, imaginative, and superstitious; 
almost as a necessary consequence of their life-long contact 
with the wild, the wonderful, and the stern, that made so 
large a part of the realities about them. Their precarious 
occupations had rendered them familiar with the situations 
and the images he brought before them ; and their endu- 
rance, so frequently called upon and tried, enabled them 
to bear up in their belief, tremble at the peril with which, 
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Elijah Pyne environed it, as they sometimes would. Even 
when, as at times happened, some corpse, rescued from 
the deep, formed, in its bare coffin, a solemn object in the 
midst of the chapel, there was no change in his tones or 
manner that might have betokened a human sympathy 
with the softened and sorrowing hearts of his hearers. 

This man, so sternly eloquent in his peculiar place, 
was gloomily taciturn in ordinary intercourse. Living 
in a small house at Elvar, and entirely devoting his time 
to the performance of his duties there and at a neigh- 
bouring village, he seemed to crave for no superior com* 
panionship, but obviously shrank from the intelligence 
that sometimes came in his way. My father fancied that 
his poverty rendered him unsocial, and that an inward 
consciousness of his great talents, wasted and unappre- 
ciated in that obscure place, was one source of his savage 
energy. This view of the matter drew my father towards 
him, and led him to court the intimacy that to me 
seemed brought about, rather by the peculiar delicacy 
and tact of a nature tenderly sensitive and feeling, than 
by any sympathy common to both. My father, indeed, 
was the kind of man who never commits those mistakes 
in matters merely relating to the inner life of others that 
are calculated to repulse, or offend, or give pain. He 
made himself universally understood and beloved where- 
ever there was talent to be recognised, or affliction to be 
soothed, or worth to be appreciated. In the case of the 
minister of Elvar, he did not fall into the error of telling 
him in words that he admired his genius, or that he 
strongly disapproved of his morbid tendencies, his 
scarcely scriptural, though sublime unfoldings of the 
terrible. Elijah Pyne was not the man to be so dealt 
with. There was nothing plastic about him to be readily 
remoulded by an inferior will; nothing little to be 
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admired in the common and gross way. No clique ol 
pious women could have made a pet of him, as is th€ 
manner of some with their spiritual advisers, the lattei 
seeming to receive the attention very complacently, at 
something comforting, if not as a right. In all that h* 
did he evidently went out of himself, so that there was 
' none of the smallness of conceit or the arrogance of pre- 
tence to be taken advantage of in him. He seemed t< 
speak as the prophets of old spake, under the influence o: 
an inspiration, so that you might imagine he would poui 
forth that full tide of denunciatory eloquence if nothing 
beside the stone walls bore witness to its truth befon 
Ood. That was the man as a preacher, — bold, stern 
uncompromising ; lifted above his mission, if, as man] 
thought, a more genial and plainer, and simpler teachei 
would have been more suitable for those uneducated anc 
often troubled dwellers by the sea. As for me, when ] 
came in contact with hirn on ordinary occasions, hi: 
abruptness, his wild haggard look, the habitual unquie 
and hurry about him, and his utter want of geniality 
formed a disagreeable whole from which I should hav< 
shrank more than I did if I had not been taught to lool 
upon him as one who must soon pass from amongst ua 
It had been the general opinion for some years past tha 
the young curate of Elvar would not live long, and th< 
opinion held though he lived on without any chang 
being perceptible in him. This thought of losing hin 
altogether, insensibly drew me towards him. It was ai 
assurance of his mortality that I needed in order to brinj 
about this attraction ; but being brought about, I couh 
not think without sorrow of the time when I should mis 
this familiar presence, and find its place vacant. Bui 
though thus checked in my dislike, I might be rathe 
said to like him; the. terrible utterances, he had sen 
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forth from time to time, and that dwelt with me, were 
associated with some idea of him that seemed to fall upon 
my life like a great gaunt shadow. Unknown, or unac- 
knowledged to myself then, that thought of his death 
was certainly a relief to me, weakening, as it, did, an 
impression — fitful and vague, and therefore the more 
terrible — of some blighting influence connected with him, 
under which I shrank by day, and of which I dreamed by 
night, and which was only to be utterly neutralised by 
his removal bodily. 

Next to the minister of Elvar (why did I name him 
first?), the individual of whom I thought most, and 
whom I liked best out of my own family, was his some- 
time pupil, Eobert Clayton. His father was a master 
mariner, and owner of several vessels at llavenglass, and 
being a younger son in a family of twelve, he had been 
very readily consigned to the care of a maternal great 
uncle, who proiferred to take charge of him. With this 
uncle, old John Binks, who, with his housekeeper, occu- 
pied the best house in the village of Elvar, my father was 
well acquainted ; and so it happened that 1 remembered 
Robert Clayton as long as I remembered anything. It was 
from John Binks himself — who laughed at the whole affair 
as a good joke — that I first learned what had been the views 
of Robert's mother with regard to him, long after they 
had come to nothing. She had wished that this son 
should be educated lor the church, and, doubtless, she 
had her woman's reason for this choice: she had already 
grown-up sons out at sea, and one of them had died in 
India. 

" It was a queer notion, that of Lucy's about Robert," 
John Binks would say. " She would have it he was too 
chicken-hearted for the life his fathers led before him. 
Nature is nature, said I. to myself, when the lad first 
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came to me, and sure enough here we are all right at 
last. Robert takes to the salt-water, and the pulpit wont 
lose nothing, for he wasn't more fitted for a parson than 
I am." 

There could be no doubt about Robert's fitness for the 
vocation he had chosen. In his frank manner, his bold 
bearing, his habitual cheerfulness and alacrity, you recog- 
nised at a glance the intrepid spirit that demanded a life 
of action. He was about seventeen years old at that 
time, tall, and symmetrically but strongly built, so that 
even then there was evidence about him of the great 
physical power that is often an accompaniment of nicely 
balanced mental and moral energies. If in one respect 
he might be said to have come to nothing in Mr. Pyne's 
hands, he was in no way a discredit to the teacher whom 
he regarded with singular affection and reverence. 
Doubtless, though unobserved by any then, the minister 
had done much towards forming his character, shown 
afterwards in the stern, inflexible integrity that could 
not overlook or pardon in others any departure from the 
proud honour and good faith that formed so large a part 
of himself. At this time, ere he had yet seriously tried 
the world, or been tried by it, Robert was universally 
beloved. He was a favorite with all the old people in the 
village, who prophesied a bright career for him, with all 
the children — girls as well as boys — who looked up to 
him with admiration, and presumed upon his good nature, 
and for whom he was always ready to do anything. A 
genuine test this of the sterling worth of a youth just 
verging upon manhood, possessed of an unusual share of 
manly energy, and lifted by education, and partly by 
position if not by birth, above those around him. This 
geniality of his, this ready entering into the humours, or 
wants, or wishes of those about him, was one of the con- 
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temptations that helped to surround me in those days 
with the tranquil sense of security and happiness that 
seemed essential to my very existence. "Whenever I saw 
Robert, and whatever he waa doing, he seemed in his 
place — doing just what it was right he should do. I had 
frequently been a little way out at sea with my father and 
brother, in one of John Bulks' sailing boats, with only 
Robert to steer us, and if a sudden squall arose, or the 
sea roughened unpleasantly, there was an assurance of 
safety in his cool indifference, and in the always merry 
twinkle of his dark eyes, that put at rest my father's 
anxiety and the terror of us two girls. Ashore, and 
especially on sabbath days, it was pleasant to see how 
naturally and without parade, as if he was born to it and 
could not help it, he came out with that propensity of his 
to aid and protect: how tenderly and respectfully he 
offered his arm to some tottering old woman or feeble 
man in ascending or descending the steep and rugged 
steps that led to the chapel ; with what ready good will 
he placed upon either shoulder, or tucked under his arms, 
a couple of young things that if left to themselves would 
have had to scramble on all-fours in danger of a tumble, 
leaving the capable to take care of themselves. If there 
was any prominent fault in Robert, it was doubtless dis- 
covered by the rather coquetish young girls of Elvar and 
the neighbouring village, who could not help admiring him, 
and who, perhaps, had reason to complain of his want of 
gallantry. He was not precocious in that way; and 
there might be something tantalising in the always ready 
but never particular attentions that all shared alike when 
there was any call for them. As for me, there was 
something in Robert's character and bearing altogether, 
that harmonised pleasantly with my half instinctive per- 
ceptions of the fitness of things. Like all imaginative 
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persons, I had a standard of perception that few ever 
reached, and this union in Bobert of gentleness with 
strength, coolness with great daring, and large generosity 
with ready oblivion of self — exhibited in many perilous 
circumstances — brought him up to my ideal of a particular 
kind of excellence. He, therefore, like the minister of 
Elvar, was always present with me, and the one image 
was a sort of protection from the unwelcome encroach- 
ments of the other. 

I have said that Elijah Pyne was young. He must, 
however, have been more than thirty at that time, for he 
had been ten years at Elvar, but he had a young look. 
His housekeeper, younger than himself in years, looked 
considerably older, so that to me she seemed to be as 
staid and elderly as a mere stranger might have con- 
sidered it eligible that one occupying such a position 
should be. 

The straight-minded and earnest-hearted inhabitants 
of Elvar regarded Susan Cray with peculiar tenderness 
and reverence, as one who though yet in the world had 
long ceased to be of it, save as a meek endurer of the 
life she might not cast from her, as one terribly stricken 
by Providence, and set apart in her great affliction, yet 
silently and faithfully fulfilling the humble duties that 
yet linked her with the living. Susan Cray was one of 
the individuals who haunted me, and in a distressing way, 
because there was no redeeming point about her position 
as it was painfully and perpetually recalled to me. Six 
or seven years previously, she had lost her young husband 
and infant child, a boy twelve months old, by a violent 
death, and these unexpected and lamentable events had 
occurred on a memorable day — the second anniversary of 
her marriage. The three had gone out to sea on a 
pleasure excursion, accompanied by several others, and a 
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sudden storm upsetting the boat, James Cray had 
perished in a fruitless attempt to save his child' s life. 
Two young women perished at the same time, but the 
bereaved wife and mother -was rescued, and brought face 
to face with her utter and hopeless misery. I had re- 
ceived this account from many, and all spoke of Susan in 
the same terms — as one whose grief had been deep rather 
than violent, as one altogether crushed in spirit, yet 
quietly and uncomplainingly bearing her burden, and per- 
forming the duties yet required from her upon earth. 
Long before the period at which I commence this history, 
I had noticed Susan Cray as one unnaturally isolated in the 
midst of the living, so that it was impossible not to think 
of her apart from those by whom she was surrounded. 
On the sabbath day, when I generally met her, I could 
not help observing that none spoke to her, that wherever 
she approached, there was sudden silence and a respectful 
drawing back, as if there was a general understanding 
that she was not to be approached or spoken to. All this 
jarred with the sensitive dread I had of wounding, or 
seeing wounded, the feelings of others ; and I used to 
wish I could catch her eye, in order to understand from 
its expression, how she took or bore this, to me, seeming 
neglect. I could not catch it, however, as the heavy lids 
were rarely raised, and then only to send forth a wild 
upward glance that seemed to shut out those around her 
more certainly. This was before I had made any inquiry 
about her, and that I did not make any for a long time 
was owing to a peculiarity in myself that I had then no 
help for. 

Notwithstanding my ready sympathy with human suf- 
fering of any kind, and my eager wish to remove it, I 
had not in me the energy to make attempts for the 
removal even of my own uneasiness ; for what I could 
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fancy would be an easy task for others, was an Herculean 
labour to me. In this way I underwent much real 
suffering on Susan Cray's account before I asked and 
learned the particulars of her history. Afterwards I was 
given to understand that any other demonstration of ' 
sympathy than that which dissatisfied me would be only 
painful to herself; that she could not bear even so slight 
an allusion to her great loss as pitying looks; that words 
of condolement would only fall like blows upon the 
unclosed wound in her heart; and that, leaving her 
wholly unnoticed, as she wished to be, was the most 
merciful course. It was, perhaps, because she was thus 
unapproachable in her great sorrow that, at the time 
I am treating of, I did not like to look upon her, or 
dwell upon her image, though I could not avoid doirig 
both. There were to me so many sources of rich enjoy- 
ment in the world, that I could not help regarding with 
much impatience and disturbance of spirit this utter 
shutting out of a living soul from the lavish means of 
happiness that Gtod had spread about us, and of which 
I had myself an exquisite perception that rendered the 
isolation and insensibility of continuous suffering pain- 
fully distasteful and strange to me. This thought of 
Susan Cray's blank life also fell across my path like 
a shadow. There was nothing terrible to me here— 
nothing vague, as in the case of Elijah Pyne — but 
the plain, solemn fact of her utter earthly desolation 
troubled and saddened me. Oddly enough, I was all the 
time conscious that, apart from this half selfish dislike 
to being brought into such close contact with a real 
distress, and altogether unconnected with the sympathy 
I certainly felt, and in violent opposition to my usual 
shrinking avoidance of the subject, I was attracted to- 
wards Susan by a morbid curiosity respecting the habits 
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of one bo essentially dead that compelled me to watch 
her narrowly whenever I had the opportunity, and which 
led me to make more inquiries concerning her than 
the whole population of Elvar could answer. I was too 
much of a dreamer in those days, too much of a specu- 
lator in my way ; but none of the delusions in which 
I necessarily dwelt were so painful to me as were the 
after-truths with which I was unwillingly made familiar. 



TOL. I. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

I CONTINUE my list of the persons who influenced 
me in my early girlhood, — indirectly and rarely 
through any effort on their part, as I was unfortunately 
considered to be clever enough by some, and insignificant 
enough by others, to be left pretty confidently to myself. 
To begin with my father. He was about forty years 
old at that time ; rather robust in figure, and of middle 
height, and having a healthy glow on his very handsome 
face that harmonised well with its habitual expression of 
kindliness and good humour. To say that I loved my 
father is only to express weakly the feeling that in those 
days almost engrossed my whole being. In all that he 
said or did, in all that he was to me and others, I recog- 
nised nothing short of perfection; and I idolized him. 
It drew me closer to him to know that others less love- 
able — less intelligent, and kind-hearted, and sweet-tem- 
pered — habitually found fault with him, and sometimes 
sharply condemned his wrong-doings, and doggedly pro- 
phesied the ruin that would be inevitable unless he 
entered altogether upon a new course of life. I used to 
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feel uneasy when I heard such things said ; and, if he 
was present, look in his face for the re-assurance I 
wanted, and generally found in its untroubled and cheer- 
ful expression. To say the truth, I was, I believe, the 
only individual that could see no wrong in my father's 
doings, a sufficient proof, I suppose, that he was not so 
prudent or worldly wise as he ought to have been. 
That lack of worldly wisdom was, I believe, the only 
serious charge ever brought against him ; but what an 
infinity of minor^ charges were involved in that one ! 
Supposing it to be true, nothing that he did was right. 
His large humanity, which was distasteful to those who 
dreaded the encroachments of class upon class; his 
liberality and sympathy, readily shown wherever there 
was privation or suffering to soothe and aid ; his love of 
the beautiful in nature, his delight in literature and the 
arts; the very gentleness of his disposition, and the 
geniality that I loved so well ; according to others always 
led him into extremes. He was not a dissipated man, 
not an idle man, not an incapable or dishonourable man ; 
yet he made himself liable to all these charges through 
not being a business man. The worst feature in the 
whole matter was his being a poor man. The same 
qualities in a rich earl or millionaire commoner would 
have won universal approbation and homage; but in 
Mr. Edward Floyd, whose small patrimony was heavily 
mortgaged, whose affairs altogether were going wrong, 
and who had a family to provide for, they were quite out 
of place. There was strong common sense in all this ; 
but, perhaps, none amongst those who condemned him 
considered another question :— could Mr. Edward Floyd 
help being what he was ? 

I can myself see his great fault clearly now : he was es- 
pecially a sanguine man. Warm in his affections, ardent in 

o 2 
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his hope and trust, he met all remonstrances, and all 
difficulties, with that indescribably quiet smile of his that 
ought to have had a mine of real, portable, sterling gold 
to back it, but that actually was only one of the manifes- 
tations of his own sunny and confiding nature, for which 
so few cared. I do not at all intend to hold up my father 
as a model of excellence, or as one whose example should 
be followed ; I do not wish it to be inferred that I utterly 
condemn those who condemned him. I only fear that 
the good in himself that led him to confide so blindly and 
implicitly in the good of others was a bitter mistake. It 
would be an error only to be expiated by great suffering, 
if all the similarly weak of this world were to trust them- 
selves, en masse, to the tender mercies of all the similarly 
strong. Here is an antagonism that it is idle to dwell 
upon ; — as one who is the very antipodes of my father in 
his character and worldly career has said, "we are all 
masters of the world or its slaves;" — we are either 
paupers, with all the penalties of our condition to cope 
with, or proprietors, with a certain amount of earthly 
power in our hands, to crush down or raise up according 
to our will. 

If my father was mad, as some said, there was method 
in his madness. He was not quite purposeless ; he had a 
reason for the always buoyant hope that others derided. 
His elder and only brother, William Floyd, who was 
nearly twenty years older than himself, — many children 
having died between the two, — and who had long been 
established as a cotton manufacturer at Blackburn, was 
rich and a bachelor. I had watched the tears rush to my 
father's eyes when speaking of this brother, who had been 
a man when he was himself a child, and whenever he 
alluded to him it was gently and kindly ; but the out- 
spoken people amongst whom I lived did not long allow 
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me to entertain any one-sided notions respecting him. I 
knew that he had never been to our house within my 
recollection, — that I had only seen him once when my 
father took me with him to Blackburn, on which occasion 
even I had noticed the coldness of our reception, Mr. 
Floyd being too busy to attend to us. I had afterwards 
heard Mark Floyd say to my step-mother : " Fraternal 
affection is, doubtless, a fine thing when it is recipro- 
cated, but in the case of William and Edward Floyd it 
is all moonshine ; Edward is hurt, as I knew he would 
be, by his brother's indifference, and William was at a 
loss to know why a man who has yet to make his way in 
the world should waste his time in making expensive 
journeys, and paying unlooked-for visits." There was a 
well-spring of kindly feeling in my father's heart that 
always gushed clearly and freely upward, in spite of these 
constantly recurring efforts to impede or slacken its 
ever fresh "and bounteous flow. He never forgot, never 
recalled without deep emotion, one occasion on which 
William Floyd had obliged him in a true brotherly way. 
William had entered upon the inheritance of the house 
in which we dwelt and some adjoining land as his father's 
heir, but having no reverence for the associations of home 
or race connected with them, he had willingly yielded to 
his brother's clinging love for the old place so far as to 
givethe latter possession on his (William's) own terms. 
This was Mark Floyd's version of the matter : my father 
epoke of it differently. He could not be brought to 
believe that his brother had not made a large sacrifice in 
his favour, and thenceforward there was no uprooting 
that lively sentiment of gratitude towards William out of 
his heart. I had, however, heard Mark Floyd say, (ho 
said anything before me,) "William Floyd well knew 
what he was about when he made that bargain with 
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Edward. He knew that he had to deal with an enthu- 
siast, and so fixed a price upon the property that made 
wide-awake men stare. He exacted to the last farthing, 
too. "Well, he pays as he receives ; and there is no denying 
that "William is a man of sterling worth, so far as the 
world goes." I heard a great deal from Mark Floyd in 
derision of my father's trust that "William, being child- 
less, would eventually remember his brother's children. 
But even Mark Floyd himself never called in question 
the childlike simplicity and kindly human faith that led 
my father into error. 

It was not likely that I should clearly discern his 
errors, of whatever kind. There was merely this differ- 
ence between us — that what was confirmed in him was as 
yet only a tendency in me that might be checked, and the 
more readily because I saw and felt that, if not often 
mistaken in his notions, he was never appreciated — if 
ever, to any extent, understood. Cleaving to him, and 
surveying others at a distance, 1 tried in vain to compre- 
hend what was the quality in him that the world about 
us disapproved of so much, and that Mark Floyd so 
often turned into ridicule. I did not survey him in a 
business point of view. His geniality of temper, his 
goodness of heart, his enthusiastic love of nature, and 
his devotion to the noble and the true in the intellectual 
and moral developments of the world around us, were 
not to be carped at by me. I could see nothing' wrong 
in him when, in conjunction with Elijah Pyne, he entered 
into some scheme for bettering the condition of the 
inhabitants of Elvar, or when, in one of his rambling 
moods, he took me with him, passing his days in the 
midst of scenery soft and terrible, sublime and pic- 
turesque by turns ; and his nights in any way-side house 
that lay upon our path. "When in the midst of the 
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mountain solitudes, or in one of the beautifully wild and 
rarely-trodden nooks, watered by the broad sea or the 
sequestered Duddon, he poured forth some thrilling 
melody or grand poem in the rich tones that familiarised 
me with the spirit of our best writers as no reading ever 
would have done, Mark Floyd himself would have failed 
to persuade me that he might have been better and more 
usefully employed. Still, I was in many respects less of a 
child than he was : I thought of what I had heard on 
many sides, and wondered what my father's fate — not 
my own — would ultimately be. 

My step-mother, Mrs. Floyd, did more towards bring- 
ing me into an orderly, common-sense state, than any one 
else, though she never systematically tried for it. She 
influenced me chiefly through my fear for others, and in 
that way subdued my feelings, and regulated my con- 
duct in a perhaps salutary way. I saw that my father 
never pleased her, that my cousin Bertha was always 
offending her, and so it happened that there really seemed 
to be no chance for me unless I was always on my good 
behaviour. I had much of my father's weak yielding for 
peace sake about me, and however desirable the quality 
may be in most cases, it does not always work for good 
in the head of a house. But Mrs. Floyd was the head of 
our house : no one ever ventured to dispute the fact. 
Timid for myself, and morbidly sensitive for others, it 
was inconceivably distressing to me to see how frequently 
my father was put out of his way under this high and 
absolute rule ; how, though never excited, and seeming 
rather perplexed than dispirited, he evidently endured 
much in a small way that tried his good temper, and 
brought the cloud upon his sunny face that I never liked 
to see there. When Bertha was attacked, she generally 
rebelled unmistakeably ; and then there was a war of 
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words that shocked and pained, and altogether threw me 
into a state of helpless confusion from which I recovered 
as I best might. It used to surprise me to see how little 
Bertha really cared for these outbursts of temper on the 
part of Mrs. Floyd, even when they were solely directed 
against herself, though I scarcely credited her own decla- 
ration that she rather liked them, as they served to break 
up the monotony of our every-day life. Bertha was three 
years older than myself, and stronger in her high animal 
health, her always buoyant spirits, her proud confidence, 
and untameable self-will. It was easy to read thus much 
in her very movements, careless yet decided ; in the erect 
carriage of her beautiful head, in the always flashing 
eyes, in the haughty curl of the slight upper lip. I loved 
Bertha for many qualities that were inseparable from a 
nature like hers. She was eminently truthful and gene- 
rous, and I had reason to believe that she regarded my 
father and myself with much affection. Apart from all 
this, another feeling that had its rise in my poetic half- 
worship of the beautiful, drew me irresistibly towards 
her. It was a privilege to gaze upon that singularly lovely 
face, so brilliant in complexion, so delicately featured, so 
sweet in its expression in her better moods, so noble- 
looking at all times. I, at least, thought so ; and when 
I sometimes fell into fits of sadness, an interval of bask- 
ing in the light of that radiant countenance restored my 
cheerfulness unconsciously, and as effectually as David's 
harp, charmed away the dark moods of SauL I carried 
this admiration to another extreme. I was impatient 
with the indifference manifested by others in a matter 
that impressed me so much. "Watching people jealously 
as I often did, I could see that they had discovered 
nothing extraordinary in Bertha. Indeed I further 
noticed that many, especially of our own sex, paid more 
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attention to myself. It was the same at Beach and 
Elvar. Bertha was not popular at school, where, inex- 
plicably to me then, many of the girls seemed to think a 
great deal of their own personal attractions. They had 
an odd sort of critic amongst them ; and that . great fact 
of Bertha's superiority gave to their pretensions in my 
eyes an air of absurdity that half irritated, half amused 
me. I was not old enough to apply the same test search- 
ingly to myself; I was simple enough to feel quite satis- 
fied with the incontrovertible truth of the conclusion at 
which I had arrived on an evidence not to be doubted ; 
and if a time had yet to come in which I should myself 
shrink from this truth, I fearlessly put from me all chance 4 
of questioning it. 

In this one matter alone, Eobert Clayton himself dis- 
satisfied, and disappointed me. Hero as he still was in 
my eyes, the pedestal upon which I had raised him was 
shaken whenever, as seldom happened, Bertha accom- 
panied my father and myself to Elvar. His evident 
unconsciousness of her presence, save as an ordinary 
mortal, argued an insensibility that did not harmonize 
with the high and graceful qualities that — whether half 
imaginary or not — rendered his character in my estima- 
tion so unique. Certainly, he paid more attention to 
myself; but then, he knew me so much better; however, 
exacting as I was inclined to be in my own way, I could 
not help fancying that his manner towards Bertha was 
sometimes even wanting in the ordinary courtesy that 
never failed where others were concerned. If Bertha 
noticed this, as I had no reason to suppose she did, 
I knew pretty well that she would care nothing about 
it ; but that was no reason why Bobert should not have 
exhibited so much consciousness of her wonderful and 
radiant beauty as would have satisfied me both with 
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respect to her and himself. Indeed, as far as Bertha 
was concerned, I knew very well that, like myself, she 
lived partly in a world of her own creating ; not an 
altogether ideal world like mine either, but a very highly 
coloured real one. Long before this she had noted Elvar 
and Beach, and the general and several inhabitants of 
both, as unmitigably commonplace and stupid. Bertha 
w$s ambitious, and her ambition took the common form 
of a craving for wealth and position. Knowing her so 
well as I did, I believed then and long afterwards, that 
beneath this broad and recklessly paraded surface of 
mere worldliness, there ran an under current of nobler 
aim and purpose than others gave her credit for. If 
Bertha was at all understood where she was, she was 
certainly not appreciated. Even I could see that she 
was not in her place. Apart from her dazzling beauty of 
face and form, she had that mental superiority which 
none can unconsciously possess, and that fitted her for 
the society of the most intelligent. It was a marvel to 
my father, who knew that Bertha was no great reader, 
where she had picked up the general knowledge that 
enabled her to join in almost any kind of conversation, 
and sometimes to correct learned mistakes, and often to 
arrive at very original and piquant, if not very sagacious, 
conclusions respecting matters that startled the pre- 
judice or puzzled the profundity of others. He used to 
say, laughingly, that Bertha seemed to thrive so well 
upon the crumbs that fell from our literary table that it 
was high time we took heed to ourselves. Intellectually 
quick to seize and ready to retain, she had a wild way of 
dealing with this vagrant knowledge, mixing it up with 
odd fancies of her own, and only allowing it to peep out 
now and then, that almost enforced a startling notion of 
its extent and exhaustlessness. And Bertha produced 
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this impression without at all intending to impose upon 
the wisdom or the credulity of her hearers, for she had 
a profound horror of being considered learned : it was 
merely her way. The bounding life within her broke 
out in all kinds of ways. Her never-failing vivacity was 
contagious, her clear, ringing, joyous laugh something to 
be remembered. She was genuinely and always genially 
witty, ever ready to do good, — with the proviso that 
there was to be nothing dismal about the manner of 
doing it, — ever frank and open, and never forgetful of 
her better self even in those worst moods called forth by 
Mrs. Floyd. I am not anticipating time ; Bertha was all 
this, and much more, at fifteen. The possessor of so 
much power of many kinds, was not likely to remain 
long satisfied with a dull, dependent life in a locality so 
remote that we seemed to be shut out of the world ; but, 
it was, unfortunately, an unhealthy impetus that urged 
Bertha onward out of due time, and broke up the tender 
associations of her girlhood, and threw her upon her 
own resources before she had been disciplined for trial* 
or taught to distrust herself. I could myself see far 
enough back to remember that she was gentle and 
tractable, though always overflowing with animal spirit, 
in my own mother's lifetime, — for Bertha had been with 
us longer than I could remember, — and I understood 
that the present home influence was not a happy one for 
her. She was the orphan daughter of my mother's only 
brother, an officer in the East India Company's service, 
who, with his wife, had died in India, bequeathing her in 
her infancy to my mother's care. She was portionless, 
and had no relatives beside ourselves. I do not know 
what had occurred in that way up to the time of which 
I am treating, but afterwards Mrs. Floyd taxed her 
harshly with being a burden upon my father, and no 
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more terrible charge could well hare been brought 
against a high-spirited creature like her. In speaking of 
Mrs. Floyd, I scarcely know how to describe her, except 
in contrast with Bertha as she then was. She was a fashion- 
able lady, as fashion was understood in the small town of 
Beach and the neighbourhood. To be left out of a select 
party, or not to be able to vie with the most ostentatious 
in giving an entertainment, were her great miseries. 
Her minor miseries and grievances were innumerable, and 
I used to wonder how she could suddenly become so 
amiable and pleasant when any company arrived, how 
she could so abound in cheerful small-talk and radiant 
smiles, and yet never bring anything of the kind forth 
for every-day home use. There was none of the self- 
sacrifice, essential to true womanly character, in hers ; 
she was exacting, and not even that in an open honest 
way. She would seldom let you know what she wished 
doing, until she found herself able to pour forth, with 
some show of reason, a most wearying series of com- 
plaints and reproaches about its not being done. Like 
many other merely fashionable ladies, she understood 
nothing of education beyond showy accomplishments, 
being herself able to play, sing, and draw tolerably, and 
she had a passion for attending balls. My father aimed 
at educating the head and the heart, and she had a 
profound contempt for his system, and for me, as the 
individual more exclusively subjected to his training. 

If Bertha was out of her place, Mrs. Floyd was cer- 
tainly in the same predicament. Mark Floyd, who 
always found opportunities for letting me know every- 
thing that was disagreeable of everybody, had said more 
than once that Miss Elton, the daughter of a bankrupt 
attorney, and too fine a lady to descend to the meanness 
of earning her own living, had been fortunate in finding 
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a fool like his cousin Edward to marry her ; but Miss 
Elton, when she became Mrs. Floyd, entertained a very 
opposite opinion. I had heard her speak of the sacrifices 
she had made, though I never understood what they 
were. 

She had certainly been disappointed. My father was 
not so well to do in the world as she had supposed; 
and she was not the kind of wife for a man struggling 
with difficulties, whose children were of a disagreeable 
age, with characters already formed and not to her liking, 
and yet requiring the guardianship and training that she 
had neither the capacity nor the inclination to afford. 
She would doubtless have made an excellent wife for a 
man with ten thousand a year, and no encumbrance 
besides herself. As it was, being ennuied at home, and 
not being able to live without company, she contrived to 
see a good deal abroad, and at her own house, and, oddly 
enough, she liked to associate Bertha with her in this 
way of life. Indeed, frequently as the two disputed, there 
were points upon which they seemed always to agree, so 
that in some sort they were kept together through a 
similarity of purpose, rather than of feeliDg or taste. It 
suited Bertha very well to escape the monotony of school 
and home, and mix with such company as the place 
afforded ; and, perhaps, as she played and sang well, these 
accomplishments, in addition to her beauty, her vivacity, 
and her wit, rendered her a sort of attraction in scenes 
from which I was altogether shut out. 

Mrs. Floyd was very exclusive, mixing only with a 
certain set ; and Bertha, in her supreme disdain for the 
whole population, including the elite, had sufficient pride 
to satisfy, and sufficient tact to steer clear of giving 
offence. Both agreed in the opinion that my father gave 
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too great liberties to low people, and that he allowed me 
to associate too frequently and closely with them. John 
Binks, an especial favourite with my father, was parti- 
cularly obnoxious to Mrs. Floyd, and Bertha tossed her 
head disdainfully at the idea of the freedoms allowed an 
upstart and nobody, like Bobert Clayton. So far they 
went together; but the topmost rail of Mrs. Floyd's 
ladder scarcely served as the first step for Bertha's am- 
bition. 

In this school, however, she began conning the great 
lesson of life, scorning the littleness about her, yet fall- 
ing into it inevitably ; and only contemplating a higher 
flight in the same element, because self was as yet her 
ideal, and the master-spirit had to come, in whose hands 
that proud confidence and untamed will would be brought 
to nothing. 

I have incidentally mentioned my father's cousin, Mark 
Floyd. He was my evil genius in a very palpably, gross, 
earthly, as Elijah Pyne was in a vaguely spiritual, way. 
Both these men troubled me. With regard to the 
former, my father once said: "Mark, with that hard, 
matter-of-fact, common sense of his, remorselessly knocks 
our most cherished prejudices on the head, and breaks 
up our delusions ; and after not leaving us a foot to stand 
upon, there he is, keeping his own ground surely, smiling 
his cold smile, and looking as if nothing worth men- 
tioning had happened. How does he do it?" "By 
the spirit of unbelief that is in him," was the answer of 
Elijah Pyne, to whom these words were addressed. This 
might be the true solution of the matter, but, after all, 
what was it that Mark did not believe ? He did not let 
you know : his sole concern was demolishing the belief 
of others, whatever that chanced to be. I should have 
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defined his peculiarity as being an anti-human hostility 
to the beautiful, resulting in a craving for deformity, 
a ravening appetite for evil that was never satisfied. 
What he believed, or did not believe, seemed to have 
little to do with the matter. He contrived to disturb 
me especially on my father's account, by dealing in 
inuendoes respecting him, seldom speaking out, but ela- 
borating what he thought and anticipated by shrugs and 
looks wonderfully suggestive of disagreeable and terrible 
images. He was to me a veritable Pandora's box- 
lacking the hope at the bottom. If he was a mere 
charlatan, he succeeded to the extent of his endeavour ; 
leading and misleading, perplexing, surprising, amusing, 
but mostly mystifying, so that people did not know how 
to take him, or fancying they understood him, found it 
necessary to think twice before they committed them- 
selves, — a process that commonly showed them the expe- 
diency of leaving Mark to himself. Before I knew so 
much of him, he was, as I have said, a distress and an 
oppression to me. There was nothing exactly to dread 
about him in one way: he was an indicator of evil 
rather than a worker of it ; it could not be said of 
him that he had ever injured any one in deed ; but it 
was even more certain that no good could be got out of 
him. 

" Frown at the world, and the world will frown at 
you," says a popular writer of our day ; but after all, 
a great deal depends upon circumstances and upon the 
manner of doing it. Mark Floyd, who handled all 
alike roughly, from whom none expected a genial thought 
or word, commanded a universal consideration, that, if 
only the result of cautiousness or fear, was quite as 
agreeable and demonstrative as he would have wished. 
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My father, mild and conciliatory, and ever ready to serve 
and sympathise as he was, was generally carped at as a 
weak man by the prosperous and the worldly, who did 
not understand in what his strength lay, or who did not 
require the exercise of it in their behalf. They might 
have so held him aloof, through an instinctive dread of 
his one day requiring at their hands the help he so 
readily afforded others ; and none could fear that Mark 
Floyd would ever burden them in that way. Mark was 
a bachelor and only moderately independent. He might 
have accumulated money if he had liked, and probably 
he would have done, if he had had a care beyond his 
own daily wants. He was an attorney ; but many years 
before this he had broken up his office, and now only 
practised occasionally when he was in the humour, or 
when any particular case presented a difficulty which it 
pleased him to cope with. He had, indeed, a reputation 
for great cleverness in his profession, and others consulted 
him with advantage. I used to look at him, as we passed 
going to and from school, leaning with his arms behind 
him against the gable end of his house, which lay in our 
way, lazily watching the swallows wheeling about the old 
church tower, nodding shortly or patronisingly to people 
as they passed, and looking the impersonation of careless 
independence and luxurious leisure. What right had 
Mark Floyd to speak of my father's want of energy, 
leading the useless life he himself did, and why did not 
others rebuke him ? I often used to ponder these ques- 
tions as I passed him, shrinking from his brief salutation, 
shivering in the wintry light that fell from his cold blue 



I have described the characters of individuals at some 
length in this place, partly for the purpose of, through 
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them, unfolding a glimpse of my own, and partly in 
anticipation of the time at which more than one of 
these personages must, for an interval, disappear from 
my narrative, as they once did from myself, only to 
return to the reader like shadows, and so again depart. 



YOL. I. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

IBETTTBN to Elvar, and to the evening on which, as 
I have described, I sat beneath the grey chapel walls, 
looking out upon the sea. My father had walked on a 
couple of miles to visit a dying old man who had formerly 
been in his service, and who had expressed a wish to see 
him, leaving me at John Binks's cottage ; but as neither 
the old man nor .Robert were there, having been some 
days absent at Ravenglass, and as the housekeeper, 
intent upon her bible, said little to me, I had wandered 
away to my favourite spot. If ever, previous to that 
time, I had fancied that I had any real trouble to contend 
with, the hour had arrived in which I was to find out my 
mistake. Therefore, as it formed an epoch in my life, I 
commence my story with that particular day. I did not 
know how long I had sat luxuriating in that half dream- 
ing, half conscious, and altogether untroubled mood that 
I was never to experience again, when I was roused by 
the fall above me of a loosened portion of the rock, that 
tore its way through the thick underwood, and then 
dropped harmlessly close to the spot from which I had 
started back. Looking upwards, I saw the minister, 
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Elijah Pyne, standing upon the extreme edge of the pro- 
jecting mass of massy grey stone, from which his foot 
had dislodged the fragment lying beside me. It struck 
me at the moment that I had never seen him looking sq 
wild, bo unearthly, as he stood- there for the space of a 
few seconds, startlingly visible in the pale, cold light, his 
white face showing out so distinctly amid the floating 
masses of his dark hair, which he wore long, and his 
luminous black eyes flashing down upon me with a mean- 
ing that I had never read in them before. It .was only 
for an instant that I saw him thus ; as he disappeared I 
gathered the folds of my mantle about me, with a sudden 
sense of the dullness in the atmosphere, but as I turned 
to leave the place, the minister, who had descended the 
circuitous upper pathway with long strides, stood before 
me again, close beside me, ,and intercepted my passage in 
the narrow way that led to the steps by which we de- 
scended to the shore. My feeling with respect to him, 
terrible as it was, had never been of the kind to make 
this sudden encounter in that solitary spot more fearful 
to me than would have been his ordinary appearance 
anywhere else. I did not stand in bodily awe of him ; it 
was my very soul that recoiled back and shivered, alike 
when seeing or thinking of him; and it recoiled and 
shivered then, as I looked up in his face, and simply 
wondered what he wanted there or with me. 

I might well wonder what he wanted with me ; well 
have been startled by that look of his, in which evidently 
there was a recognition of myself that had a purpose in 
it. Up to this time he might have been supposed to 
be unconscious of my existence, for any notice he ever 
took of me; I do not think he had ever addressed a 
word to me. I was not a regular attender of his chapel, 
and he was not the sort of man to notice or address any 

d 2 
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one, children especially, except in the way of duty. Now, 
however, he had something to say — and to me. 

" Go back," he said, pointing towards the spot I had 
quitted ; " the place seems to have its charm for you, and 
I have something to say that you must hear. Sit down 
again." 

"It is growing dusky and cold, Mr. Pyne," I said. 
" Has my father not returned ?" I began to be alarmed, 
for I knew that he had accompanied my father. 

" Yes ; he is down yonder : I wished to speak to you, 
and he said I should find you here. "What is it that 
attracts you to this spot so frequently ? What do you 
find to worship out yonder ?" and he held his arm out 
towards the sea. 

" To worship, Mr. Pyne !" 

"Yes. Upon what are you lavishing the intense 
thoughts and feelings that drive you this way, whether 
you would or not ? Are you blindly groping after God, 
through these works of His that are as evanescent and 
perishable as yourself ? Nay, rather, are you not bowing 
your soul in idolatrous* worship of these works, forgetting 
their Creator and yours ?" 

I lifted my head and cast a troubled but loving look 
across the sea, and up to the sky, over which a change 
was passing even while we spoke. I knew that these 
beauties of the earth and of the visible heaven had a 
mightier influence over me than ever had the teachings 
of the man who now questioned me. They had spoken 
to my soul eloquently, yet never ungently. Voices from 
that changeful sky and that uncertain sea, that had 
stirred me to the centre of my being, that had broken 
upon me ripplingly, as with a gathering sound of the 
wild waves in them, had rapt my spirit, and swelled into 
magnificent anthems that ever for me bore upward a 
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burden of prayer and praise. Even so the sweet breath 
of the flowers had stolen into my heart, filling it with 
aeolian harmonies. All this had been to me most like 
immortal music. But what was the amount of my trust 
in these works of God's hands ? what lesson were they 
teaching me ? That was what Elijah Pyne meant to ask; 
and I might have told him that his expositions of the 
everlasting "Word would never enable me to give him a 
more satisfactory answer than that voiceless one reas- 
suring my own heart. Certainly I had gathered from 
inanimate objects alone one great truth that was never 
prominently brought out in Elijah Pyne's preaching — 
that God is Love. If, in like manner, I might also have 
learned that He was a terrible Q-od, I had made little 
use of my opportunities. At any rate, I did not feel 
capable of entering into an argument with the minister, 
and I remained silent. 

" You are beginning life by plunging headlong into all 
kind of error/ ' he continued. " A class of men called poets 
are your great teachers ; they were idolators before you, 
and you recognise their idols, and bow down to them. 
They rave about the divinity of Matter ; they are wor- 
shippers of Nature. They cleave to their mother earth, 
they put their whole trust in her ; they exalt her ; they 
strive mightily for the degradation of their own souls in a 
pitiful communion with corruption ; and they succeed, and 
become degraded. The immortal pines in the midst of 
mortal profusion ; he is satiated, wearied ; he finds nothing 
to satisfy his wants, he knows not where to turn in his 
extremity, and he ends by becoming melancholy and 
morbid. Nature heeds him not when he discovers her 
insufficiency, more than she heeds her autumn leaves 
that the tempest scatters, and the hoar-frost covers, and 
the foot of man tramples down. Upon these grand 
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failures, recorded in the burning words of genius, and 
rendered attractive by its far-reaching light, the delusion 
of thousands is founded. And 'these be thy gods, O 
Israel!' " 

He had turned from me as he was speaking, and when 
he had ceased he stood for some minutes, his arms folded, 
his hair blown back by the freshening breeze, looking 
out upon the sea. I could not follow him in this sweep- 
ing charge against the poets ; this heresy of his, like 
everything else he uttered, repelled me. Presently he 
turned to me, and spoke again, and yet more bitterly. 

" You are precocious in a dangerous way ; you fancy 
you are clever ; perhaps you fancy that you are a genius : 
yes, I see you do by that look. Be quiet ! Tou have yet 
much to learn, and much to suffer ; and suffering may set 
you right. If you live you will shortly be a woman, and 
womanhood will teach you that a fearful penalty must be 
incurred by any straying put of the bounds prescribed 
for your sex. To what extent has a disordered imagina- 
tion bewildered and unfitted you for the common duties 
of life ! What is it you have proposed to yourself to do ? 
what connection have you established betwixt your ideal 
world and this real one of which you know nothing? 
Do you imagine you possess the power that enabled some 
of your favourites to speak to the universal heart, arid 
command the attention and homage that should only 
await them that have a direct mission from God to His 
creatures ? The greatest man amongst the intellectually 
great has had his first struggle with apathy, with unbe- 
lief, with jealousy, with derision ; and his final triumph 
has rarely tended to make others wiser or better, still 
less to satisfy himself. This is not woman's work. It is 
your father's wish that for the future you should receive 
instruction from me," and I undertake the task in the 
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hope of benefitting you both. Ton will find me a stern 
monitor, but you may live to see the day in which you 
will thank me, for these are not times in which to' trifle 
with truth." 

I did not reason about the matter; but I felt that this 
commencing life under the impression that I was, more 
than others, in an unhealthy state of mind ; that I might 
only look to the future as to a stage of great suffering, 
was scarcely a wholesome kind of discipline to begin 
with. Mark Floyd had already said much with respect 
ine to the same effect ; and Mrs. Floyd was always won-' 
dering what was to become of me, unless I changed 
greatly. My father was responsible for these sins of 
mine that offended others, and afforded such exercise for 
their prophetic powers. Like him, as they said, I waff 
deficient in proper pride; attached to low company; 
weak on the subject of other people's troubles ; possessed 
with an insane desire for reading and rambling, and as 
utterly ignorant of the requirements of polished society 
as I was indifferent to them, and to my own true interests 
of any kind. He only, however, encouraged the sunny 
views of life, in which I was prone to indulge ; and it was 
natural that I should cleave to him as I did, whilst others 
were compelling me to falter on the threshold of life, half 
dreading to advance, yet not understanding what parti- 
cular danger lay before me. If I had comprehended and 
trusted my father less than I did, I should have been 
altogether dismayed by this proposition of Elijah Pyne. 
As it was, I felt pretty sure that he would not 
enforce anything so repugnant to my feelings as this 
threatened close contact with the minister. There was 
a terror upon me, however, an almost hysterical tremor 
in my voice, as I said : — 

" My father must speak to me of this ; let us go to him." 
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. "No; sit still. We must begin in the right way. 
You must learn to be more self-reliant ; the spirit has no 
father save God. If there is any depth in you let ua 
sound it. I should like to know of what you were think- 
ing when you wrote this ?" 

He unfolded a paper and held it towards me. It was 
a copy of some verses written by myself, and of which I 
had thought very highly, whilst as yet I dreaded nothing 
so much as their falling into the hands of others. My 
father had accidentally caught me poring over them, and 
to my excessive shame and annoyance, he had drawn my 
secret from me. It was only one out of many similar 
productions, for I had commenced rhyming years before. 
I had been terrified by seeing his face grow pale as he 
read those particular lines, though, to my great relief, he 
had folded the paper, and walked off with it, saying little 
either with respect to this production or my propensity. 
I had not anticipated anything like this final catastrophe ; 
and pained and abashed almost beyond endurance, I 
buried my hot face in my hands, and remained silent. 

"You have thought — crudely enough — you have felt 
keenly enough for your years," continued the minister. 
" If you had shown less capacity either way, I should not 
have found it necessary to interfere, and as it is I must 
deal roughly with you. Waste no more time in this way ; 
deal with the rest of your papers as I deal with this (and 
he tore it into minute atoms, and scattered it to the 
winds) ; if you have ever dreamed of entering into the 
struggle for poetic fame, give the dream up as the wildest 
of all delusions. You do not understand what unseemly 
strife with the world and its opinions, what waste of 
feeling, and what outrage to it must be incurred by the 
woman who so seeks to step out of her place. Upon 
what have you proposed to rely as a support in the midst 
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of such a conflict P on what to fall back in case of defeat P 
This is a path that could only lead you to tho most 
barren of earthly solitudes. Women never rally round 
an author of their sex as men rally round men ; and these 
last have a contempt for the female mind upon paper, 
that is never thoroughly overcome. Less than any one, 
reckon upon your father. He has dwelt amid delusions 
all his life, and he has arrived at an age when the stern 
Actual forces itself upon most men. He is tottering now, 
mind and body, under the weight of most unwelcome 
convictions. Beware how you build up for him a new 
delusion, into which he will enter eagerly ; from which 
he will anticipate gloriously, but for the breaking-up of 
which he has no remaining strength." 

If my whole soul had been laid bare to Elijah Pyne's 
mortal eyes, he could not have made a more forcible 
appeal than this. With all my love and reverence for 
my father, with all my admiration of him, I was quite 
conscious that, even more than myself, he was unfitted 
for any rough encounter with realities. It was delightful 
to glide along the stream of life with him, so long as the 
current was smooth and clear ; but even in my dreams I 
had wondered how it would be with us if the sky dark- 
ened, and the waves rioted, and the tempest demanded 
the steady hand, and experienced eye, and dauntless 
heart, not to be sought for in him. These thoughts 
were always associated in my mind with the idea of 
Robert Clayton, and I wondered that I liked him so well, 
merely, as it seemed to me, because in the one respect 
of indomitable energy, he was so unlike my father. My 
trust in my father then was partial, and I knew it. I 
knew, as Elijah Pyne spoke, that ho had fallen into the 
error of overrating my powers, and expecting too much 
from them. I was excited, brightened. I liked the 
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minister's strength here ; I leaned upon it readily, and 
promised to do as he wished. 

" Thus, then, you understand," he said in conclusion, 
"burn all your papers at once, and write no more. 
Gently, but steadily, impress upon your father your 
unfitness for the pursuit to which he has already destined 
you. Tou may leave the rest to me, and we will strive 
for something better." 

He quitted me abruptly without another word, and 
as I descended' the steps, I saw him enter the chapel. 
A crowd of people, men, women, and children, had col- 
lected round John Binks's cottage, and I saw my father 
standing in the midst. "What the minister had said 
respecting him disturbed me, and deepened an impression 
of my own, that for some time past there had been a 
breaking-up of his old self. He was not less genial, but 
scarcely so demonstrative in his habitual cheerfulness, 
and he was more frequently abstracted, starting from his 
reveries with a momentary air of suffering that, brief as 
it was, lingered in my memory. Others noticed that he 
had become thinner and paler, but I had never until that 
hour seriously considered that he might be taken away 
from me ; and there was fear and trembling in my heart 
as I approached the spot where he stood. He was con- 
versing with an old sailor, who seemed to be holding him 
fast by a button of his coat, and he gave me a nod and 
one of his sweet smiles as I passed into John Binks's 
cottage. I heard some one say, " There's a favourite of 
his that'll miss him when he's gone," and I found the 
housekeeper, old Nancy Moss, weeping bitterly. 

"What is all this about, Nancy?" I asked; but she 
looked up and dropped her head again without 
speaking. 

" It's a sore day for her, Miss Floyd," said Ailsie 
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Cooper, an ancient neighbour, who was seated in the 
chimney-corner; "an' it'll be a sore day for the mother 
that bore him, and that's lost one already in foreign 
parts. Robert's going to leave us; and there's some' 
among uta that won't see him* again — nor his like. God* 
bless his bright face, and his kind heart ! Tou see it 
brings back the old times that I've talked to you about, 
Miss Floyd," and she, too, wept as she spake. 

For Ailsie, in her young days, had lost a brother 
about Robert's age, who went to eea and never returned. 
Such troubles were common, but they had never come 
hbme to me till then. I was stunned and confused ; and 
a sudden sense of desolation and bitter grief fell upon 
me and filled my heart. 

"But Robert is not going far, and he'll come back 
soOn," I said, dreading to hear the reply. 

" It's" dreary work, looking for the time that may 
never come, Miss Floyd," said Ailsie. " It'll take pretty 
nigh twelve months going to the Indies and back, letting 
alon6 the time he'll stop there. Hey, Nancy, lass! 
there's a whistling i' the wind that I don't like to hear 
to-night ; and the chimbley reekes just as it did when we 
sat talking about Seth leaving us. Folks don't trouble 
their heads with signs and warnings as they did in my 
young days ; and a doddering old woman like me only 
gets laughed at ; but there's signs I don't like. There ! 
did thou hear that, Nancy? — the bell!" 

u One of those gusts of wind that sometimes suddenly 
swept landward and dropped as suddenly certainly had 
borne to us a single but distinct pedl from the chapel 
bell. Nancy started up aghast ; and the two were sur- 
veying each other with frightened looks, as if this inci- 
dent had supplied them with a formidably evil omen, 
when my father and two or three others came in. 
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" Now what's the matter with you two old women ?" 
he said, placing his hand on Nancy's shoulder and gently 
shaking her. " "We won't have any croaking ; no casting 
down of Bobert's heart, mind; though it would take 
many croakers to do that. Have any of you seen a 
ghost, Amy ?" 

" The bell !" said Nancy Moss. 

" Oh, hang the bell ! It's a good-natured bell, though, 
and allows the wind to play pranks with it sometimes, as 
it did just now. "What have you to say against the 
bell?" 

" It clanged once" said Ailsie, " and that's a sign of 
death to them you're talking about at the minute." 

" Then I hope you were not talking about me," said 
my father. " Come, come, we won't laugh at your pre- 
judices ; but we'll have no prognosticating evil for 
Eobert, if you please. What if it clanged twice ?" 

" That there's for a birth," said the old sailor, Amos 
Brick, turning his quid in his mouth as he spoke. 

" 0, yes, I remember now ; — and three times for a 
wedding, as the noisiest affair, though not always so 
well worth making a noise about. Never mind, we are 
ourselves liable to make mistakes; and I dare say the 
bell isn't always right. Eobert will be here with his 
uncle to-morrow, Nancy; and you must be sure to 
remind him that we expect him up at the old place to 
bid us all good-by." 

" He won't need no telling, Mr. Floyd," said Nancy. 
" I couldn't keep him away, if I would." 

" "Well, I believe you couldn't," said my father, his 
eyes moistening as he spoke. "And now, Nancy, for 
John's sake, as well as for Eobert' s, cheer up. What a 
lucky young dog he is ! There isn't a feminine eye dry 
for miles round. Here's my Amy looking as if she 
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didn't know what to make of it — eh, pet? Nay, nay, 
this won't do." 

I had been stifling my own grief by a mighty effort 
nil this time ; now, thus appealed to, I placed my hands 
on my father's arm, bowed my face over them, and burst 
into an hysterical fit of weeping. 

" Let me speak up, Mr. Floyd, sir," said Amos Brick, 
breaking upon my father's attempts to soothe me. " It's 
just this here : Robert's a lad of spirit, and he's going 
to be made a man of. Let him go the length of his 
tether, and he'll come back all the better for it. To my 
mind, a man's not a man, and a sailor's no sailor, till 
he's roughed it a bit, and seen more of this old world of 
ours than the sun shines on at home. Tell Miss Floyd 
to look at me ; I'm a case in point. Should I have been 
the man I am, and the sailor I am, if I hadn't faced 
wind and weather in the four quarters of this here globe ? 
It stands to reason I shouldn't. And give Robert his 
chance — as he'll take it if it ain't given him — and in 
time he'll be as like me as two peas. Now, considering 
that there, what is there to fret about ?" 

My father lifted my face from his arm gently; and, 
looking up in his, I caught, through my tears, its half 
puzzled, half-comical expression. 

" You are consoling us after a fashion, Brick," he said. 
" I don't myself feel quite clear about the expediency of 
Robert's arriving at the extreme state of nautical per- 
fection to which you have drawn our attention ; but 
Amy shall decide. Now look at Amos, dariing, and tell 
us what you think about Robert becoming his counter- 
part." 

There was something so irresistibly ludicrous in the 
notion as Amos and my father together had put it, that 
I experienced a sudden revulsion of feeling that made 
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me dread casting my eyes in the direction of the bat- 
tered old tar, lest I should commit a rudeness for which 
I should be sorry. Always hearty and good-tempered I 
knew him to be as a man, and there was no questioning 
his professional ability ; but to look at, Amos was any- 
thing but prepossessing, and not at all encouraging in 
the way of a modelfor Eobert or any body else. He 
was of a square, thick-set, squat figure ; he had lost one 
eye, and wore a black patch over it; and his left arm 
terminated in a hook just above the elbow. His broad, 
good-humoured face, enveloped in a perfect wilderness of 
whisker and beard, had undergone hard service in the 
way of tanning and browning ; and his very prominent 
nose might have been suggestive to others of an undue 
devotion to grog. There was no need for my taking any 
particular survey of him in order to bring these traits 
clearly before me; but I turned towards him as I had 
been bidden, and then there was no help for it, and I 
burst into a fit of laughter as uncontrollable as had been 
my previous passion of grief. My father laughed heartily, 
too ; the rest remaining quite stolid. As for Amos, his 
eye twinkled very benevolently upon us; and it was a 
relief to feel quite sure that he had not taken offence. 

" Now that's hearty, and what I like," he said. "Bless 
her eyes ! it does her good to laugh, and she don't laugh 
half enough. You just listen to this here, Miss Floyd : 
— when you and Miss Milner want to go a-cruizing in 
the 'Sarah Jane,' remember there's an old chap, one 
Amos Brick, ready to steer right a-head as far as you 
like. You shan't miss Egbert that way. Long's I stop 
here — and I'm not quite a hulk yet — that's part of my 
business." 

I thanked him for this additional proof of his good' 
.will, which was scarcely needed, as I knew I could rely 
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upon it at all times; but with regard to our favourite 
sailing boat, the " Sarah Jane," I fancied just then that 
my heart would break if I entered it in the absence of 
Robert. After some further conversation, my father 
took leave, and we two walked home in the twilight. 

I had undergone a change for the worst, that I felt 
keenly enough, since I had quitted home in the morning. 
I had a shrinking dread of trouble of all kinds, as if I 
had a consciousness that, like my father, I was ill-fitted 
to meet or bear it. I was at an age, and of a tempera- 
ment, to enjoy life richly ; but I was very readily brought 
down, and that with the violent shock inevitable upon 
passing from one extreme to another. I had a strange 
Reeling about me on that occasion, as if some chord in 
my heart had suddenly snapped, marring pll its rejoicing 
music, or as if I had undergone a spiritual collapse, that 
must thereafter leave me evermore sobered and tamed. 
Much as I loved to commune with myself in a poetic 
way, I failed sadly in the actual in the absence of sus- 
tainment from others. It was as if I had no indivi- 
duality apart from those I loved and trusted ; and in this 
way Robert Clayton had been as a strong right hand to 
,me. It was sad so to feel this sudden withdrawing of a 
prop in my father's presence ; to be so keenly conscious 
that, much as he was to me, he could never supply 
Robert's place. The uncertainty into which I had fallen 
about my father himself was still more harassing ; and so 
it was that altogether I felt as if the glory of existence 
had indeed departed, leaving behind broad shadows that 
would shortly deepen into night. 

I walked home at my father's side, wondering if he 
would speak of the minister and this new plan for edu- 
cating me ; whether he would allude to my demolished 
verses, or speak out hi,s own thought respecting thk 
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poetical tendency of mine. Euminating in this way I 
was dismayed to find that I could only answer disingenu- 
ously on any of these subjects. I was writhing then 
under my habitual terror of Elijah Pyne ; and though I 
had so readily promised to give up thinking upon paper, 
I knew that no change had passed over my inner self ; 
that my delusions were not to be dissipated by driving 
me, thus shackled, back upon their source. I had no 
thought, however, of drawing back from the pledges I 
had given ; I should have gone forward in the face of a 
direr horror ; a more rebellious disinclination then im- 
peded and overshadowed me as it was. In the midst of 
my great weakness I had that strength of will to endure, 
leading only to small martyrdoms in causes disspiriting 
to begin with, and ending in nothing. This frittering 
away of life and energy, before the one had been trained 
or the other well entered upon, was a silent but sure 
means of confirming my errors and weaknesses of many 
kinds ; of developing feelings that threatened to become 
a turbulent and unwisely directed power. I had no 
thought of my individual peril then, but I was sufficiently 
alive to the discomfort of the unwholesome oppression 
that lay upon me ; I felt that I had no heart for the 
course I had been called upon to take. 

We had walked a mile and my father had spoken only 
of Robert and his prospects, and just then it pained me 
to hear him spoken of at all. - At length he said : — 

" Mr. Pyne has been talking to you, Amy, and you 
understand that for the future you must take lessons 
from him. I don't think you are getting much good out 
of yonder school— eh ? What are you learning in par- 
ticular? Beading and writing came to you naturally, 
you know. Tou had written old Ellerthorp's epitaph 
before you went to school at all." 
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How did he know I had written old Ellerthorp's 
epitaph ? That was four years ago ; and I remembered 
I had hidden away the manuscript so carefully that I 
could never find it again. That my father had found it 
was now pretty clear ; and it seemed probable that he 
was as familiar with my hiding-places in general as I was 
myself. This discovery disconcerted me so that I scarcely 
remembered what I was particularly learning at school, 
but I stammered out something and he interrupted me. 

" Music you make nothing of. Well, it is a merely 
mechanical art : Byron could not distinguish one note 
from another. French you owe chiefly to me ; and you 
don't like dancing. It is a fact that you will never arrive 
at mathematics ; but in drawing you excel your teachers. 
But I was thinking of something beyond all this when I 
asked what you were learning at school. The Misses 
Parker's establishment is very exclusive; they do not 
admit the daughters of tradesmen, and the young ladies 
are especially initiated into the mysteries and proprieties 
of genteel life. Miss Parker, I know, particularly prides 
herself on that department of her system ; she is, I sus- 
pect, a kind of female Chesterfield ; a stickler for the 
outside polish that blinds many to the hoilowness and 
rottenness within. I dont like the spirit of this training 
as it is manifested in Bertha sometimes : it is a cold, 
hard, calculating, worldly spirit, that in women, young 
ones especially, revolts me. Miss Parker has complained 
to Mrs. Floyd about you several times. You are too 
impulsive, and set a bad example to the young ladies, who 
are not allowed to exhibit emotion of any kind. It is a 
mark of ill-breeding, you little rebel ! to put off for an 
instant that collected manner, that air of perfect indiffer- 
ence which is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
fashionable woman, and you are to be packed off to the 
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hawk woods or the wild primes of America unless you 
•how speedy signs of amendment. Bah ! I build up my 
hopes on the despair of others. Childhood, with its 
eager gladness; girlhood, with its ardent sensibilities, 
and rejoicing hopes, and generous impulses ; womanhood, 
with its natural truthfulness, and noble purpose, and 
high faith ; these were never meant to be so tied down, 
my Amy : give to each and all a full free play ! But, 
once again, what have you been learning yonder ; what 
treasuring up, in your heart I mean ; what taking to your 
soul— or rejecting? You talk to me freely on most 
subjects, but never I observe, on this." 

I had no enthusiasm on this particular subject ; ' and 
unless my heart was interested or my spirit stirred I was 
no great talker at any time. It was one objection to me 
at Miss Parker's school that I was so habitually silent ; 
for conversation was cultivated there as an art, and 
during our mid-day hour of recreation the young ladies 
conversed with a volubility that took my breath away, 
and threw all my ideas into confusion, especially as I was 
defieieut in the kind of knowledge displayed on these 
occasions. I was too quiet for the younger girls, too 
simple for the elder, though — especially after having had 
a quarrel with Bertha, which frequently happened— one 
or the other would take me into high favour for a time, 
and bestow her attention upon me exclusively, and not 
unfrequeutly make use of me in divers ways. There was a 
£*p in the garden hedge that I was small enough to creep 
through very dexterously, and I was often required to 
lvrto«« this feat by three or four young ladies who had 
admire** that were in the habit of passing during the 
piay Knur, and of whose coding 1 was to apprise them. 
In this way 1 tatame a rather s;^pid <*x£&£u in several 
fe*» aAjfft* and indtu* *£ aaoss titafcKuuaunr epsssJes; 
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it being generally allowed in the school that I excelled in 
original composition. As a reward I was called a dear, 
good soul, who was always ready to oblige, and who 
never told tales. I never did the latter, certainly, not 
being at all proud of my work, though I saw no great 
harm in it. I certainly had my own thoughts about the 
matter, and often wondered what Miss Flint could see in 
that great, lubberly, rough>mannered boy, Peter Dalton ; 
or Miss Morris in Henry Books, a lanky, white-com- 
plexioned, fair-haired youth, who always looked particu- 
larly forlorn and dismal ; or Miss Day in Arthur Morgan, 
who threw apples and sugar-plumbs over the hedge and 
then ran away, and blushed up to the eyes when, as 
sometimes happened, I popped upon him unawares. 
The awkwardness and want of individuality that charac- 
terised boys in general was very apparent to me, con- 
trasting them in my own mind as I did with Robert. I 
certainly considered the young ladies to be in advance of 
their admirers; a conclusion at which they themselves 
seemed to arrive eventually, none of them remaining con- 
stant to this first love. Every topic of conversation that 
I remember hearing started by the young ladies them- 
selves bore directly or indirectly upon those chief con- 
cerns of woman's life, love aud marriage, and a good 
position in society. I could not follow them in their 
glowing descriptions of balls that they had attended 
or heard of, or enter into their keen enjoyment of the 
details of a wedding, the most interesting item of which 
was the bride's dress. I was too indifferent, too much 
otherwise absorbed, as well as too young ; though some, 
quite as young as myself, showed an aptitude for these 
matters. Congeniality of taste and feeling made most of 
the girls excellent companions for one another; and, 
except that they began too early with these engrossing 
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subjects and speculations, so that their mental progress 
must inevitably have been impeded, there would have 
been no great harm done if they had never gone beyond 
these amiable weaknesses. But there was a great deal 
of precocious pretension amongst them ; and it was a 
part of the Misses Parker's system to foster pretence 
in those admitted into their establishment. A large 
amount of littleness was occasionally displayed, which 
revolted and troubled me, as being degrading to the 
human nature I liked to see exalted. There was much 
*mall talk about the stuck up-pride of some people, and 
the ridiculous vanity of others ; and I often heard those 
who spoke in this way retorted upon in like manner. 

All this was chiefly the result of injudicious training ; 
but I was simply dismayed without inquiring further, and 
it was no wonder that before my father, who always 
clung to the bright side of everything, I had no inclina- 
tion to dwell upon my impressions of this kind. I did 
not know what answer to make him, then, as I took a rapid 
survey of my school life, and ineffectually tried to put 
away the consciousness that humbled me. 

" It is quite as well to say nothing," he resumed at 
length. " Bertha says too much ; yet Bertha's is a fine 
nature, but unfortunately one with which I have not the 
tact to deal. I will strive to perform my duty towards 
both, however. Bertha I shall send to a school at 
Wavertree (here was another trouble for me) : as for 
you, I shall place you under the tuition of Mr. Pyne. 
This constant communion with the commonplace is 
deteriorating your character instead of improving it; 
contracting instead of expanding your mind. After all, 
Amy, I question if your heart has not been chiefly stirred 
at Elvar. Elijah Pyne will startle you at first by his 
very different mode of teaching ; but you have known him 
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since you remember anything ; you have mind enough to 
appreciate the moral and intellectual grandeur of hia 
character ; and his exhaustless knowledge ; his almost 
super-human eloquence; even his wild, fierce dealing 
with human infirmity and sorrow ; the proud, bold, some- 
times gloomy views that belong to his peculiar idiosyn- 
cracy will impress you altogether in a way well calculated 
to neutralise the worst effects of the milk-and-water 
system under which, to do you justice, Amy, you have 
not thrived. Well ; some day I shall talk to you more 
largely on this subject; for the present I must wait and 
watch." 

This silent waiting, which implied so much, was a new 
terror to me. I could comprehend what my father 
expected from me ; and I had just entered into a league 
with Elijah Pyne to frustrate his expectations. A dread 
fell upon me that I was not doing right, and yet for the 
life of me I could not have entered upon the subject 
which my father so evidently shunned. I do not know 
how I should have borne up under the oppressive sense 
of my utter desolation throughout that night, if t one of 
the severe nervous head-aches that now and then pros- 
trated me had not necessitated the helpless apathy of 
physical suffering. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

WE were all at home the next day when Bobert Clay- 
ton came to bid us good-by. I believe excitement 
as frequently cured that headache of mine as brought it 
one, for it was only a determined resolution that enabled me 
to rise in the morning, and when I saw Bobert I forgot 
all about it, though I was worse than ever before night. 
I was unusually busy all the early part of the day through 
my wish to keep up an appearance of indifference, and to 
shake off the dread that was upon me lest I should make 
myself ridiculous by giving way to the inordinate grief 
I felt in the presence of Bobert or others. I helped 
one of our servants to make the beds and to dust, and 
then I dusted and re-arranged the books and furniture 
in my father's room ; and still wanting something to do, 
I set myself to the Herculean task of weeding our wilder- 
ness of a garden. My sister Ellen, a very staid, delicate 
child, of six years old, sat nursing her doll and watching 
me. As I was at home on that day, my brother Walter, 
who was four years younger than myself, and who, 
attended the grammar school at Beach, had commissioned 
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me to attend to his menagerie, consisting of half a dozen 
rabbits, two guinea pigs, a raven, and an indefinite num* 
ber of barn-door fowls. I fancy they had never been 
so well fed as they were that day ; for apart from the 
excitement that was upon me, I had a care for every- 
thing that appertained to Walter. I was busy in this 
way, when Bertha, who seemed to have been observing 
me some time, though I had not seen her, popped 
upon me. 

" I have often wondered, Amy," she said, " what you 
were likely to be fit for in this world of ours. Now I 
think I comprehend. You will make an excellent farmer's 
wife ; and as farmers must have wives as well as any one 
else, I suppose it's all right. Yes, that is your destiny, 
Amy, depend upon it. You like what my uncle calls 
' the beauties of nature ;' your tastes are all primitive, 
and you can enjoy a ramble in the fields at eventide, and 
luxuriate under our old elms after the fashion of the 
patriarchs. Well (shrugging her shoulders), there's no 
accounting for tastes. As for me, I cannot consent to 
vegetate merely, I must live. Green fields and hawthorn 
hedges are very well for cows and sheep, and — " 
' " And for the people who attend to cows and sheep." 

" Yes, I suppose so ; you know best about that. In 
time, I make no doubt, you will become an excellent 
milk-maid. You have certainly the agricultural talent, — 
(I wish you would'nt try to make a pet of that raven ; — 
if you recollect any thing of natural history, you must be 
aware that you are wasting your — what is it called ? — on 
the desert air. Eavens never become attached to their 
captors), and I feel assured that you will not have to 
search for your sphere of action. Mine is not to be 
found so readily ; but I have obtained a step : uncle 
tells me that I am to be removed to Wavertree. Isn't 
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that glorious ? No ! Why I may come in contact with 
some of the merchant princes of Liverpool, and make a 
grand match of that kind that would astonish the people 
here, though perhaps not satisfy myself. Why, you are 
weeping, Amy ! Put that nasty raven down, and come 
and talk to me." 

The raven, whose wings had been clipped, had been 
snapping at my fingers in a savage manner, not very 
demonstrative of affection. I threw it down and went to 
Bertha, who placed her arm round me, and in this fashion 
we walked forward into the garden. 

" Tou see, Amy, dear,'" continued Bertha, drawing 
rae closer to her, for I could not help sobbing very bit- 
terly, " I should not rejoice at leaving you if I had any 
hope of doing you much good where I am. I often talk 
lightly and thoughtlessly; believe something better of 
me ! Believe that I go — not to forget you, not merely 
rejoicing in my own escape from a dull life (by-the-by, 
I am only going to a school after all, and schools are not 
particularly lively affairs), but do believe that wherever I 
am I shall think of you all ; scheme, struggle for you all 
ns I might disdain to do for myself alone. I know better 
than you do, what I owe to my uncle : I know there 
are those that prophecy his coming down in the world ; 
those that would rejoice to see it. Give me only a few 
years of life, and then they shall see ! My dear, kind 
uncle, how much I love him, with his earnestness, his 
simplicity, his gentle, unsuspecting benevolence that leads 
him into all kinds of blunders, yet always leaves him the 
same ; spoilt for this world to begin with, but not to be 
spoilt for any other, if, as I suspect is true, he was on t 
right side. I shall marry a rich man, and help my uncle, 
A my. That's all I think about. Love is all stuff and 
nonsense ; I've seen enough of it at school to convince me 
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of that ; I shall be sure to like well enough the man who 
enables me to carry out my designs. I begin to hope 
that you have a little common sense, Amy, though I have 
sometimes fancied that you were not over-stocked with 
that commodity. If I am right now, you will not, a few 
years hence, survey the dilapidation around you here so 
complacently. A picturesque ruin is all very well in its 
way ; but save me from the romance of a home that is 
tumbling about one's ears for want of necessary means 
for keeping it decentlv together. But never you mind 
that just now : you love the old place as it is ; I verily 
believe you like it all the better for the chance of its 
falling about your head some fine day : and your truly 
poetic enjoyment of a ramble in this wild desert of a 
garden, where the very mould is rotting, and the tangled 
weeds and rank growths of all kinds threaten to trip one 
at every step, excites my astonished admiration. It is 
perhaps as well that this should be so, and I don't see 
the use of dissatisfying you at present ; but don't take 
tamely everything you can't like. Mrs. Floyd will try 
to rule you with a high hand after I am gone, and you 
just show a little spirit, which will answer better with 
her than that submissive manner of yours that is so 
readily taken advantage of. She will not be so eager to 
attack you if you can convince her that you have the 
spirit to defend yourself, or sense enough to despise 
whatever she may say or do. I believe I have pretty 
well tired her out, and you must do the same Now just 
remember that she is only a very ordinary mortal woman 
after all, and don't be quite annihilated when I am no 
longer here to defend you." 

It was true that Bertha had always very boldly defended 

jne whenever Mrs. Floyd's ill humour was vented upon 

^ji vself, and I had good reason for believing that I had 
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made no progress in my stepmother's good graces by 
the non-resistant manner that had so frequently tried 
Bertha's patience. I wanted tact for these matters, and 
constitutionally I was unfit for the stormy encounters in 
which Bertha's happy indifference and ready scorn gave 
her an advantage. I could only promise to manage as 
well as I could in my own way. 

"I shall remain yonder twelve months," continued 
Bertha. " When I return I shall understand at a glance 
how matters have been managed here all the time. I 
natter myself that Mrs. Floyd will not be seriously dis- 
posed to congratulate herself on my re-appearance ; that 
I shall create some little sensation amongst the aristo- 
cracy of Reach. How solemn you look, Amy ! Are you 
in the habit of crediting all I say, or do you fall into the 
worse error of believing that my head and heart are as 
empty as my words are idle? I have already set the 
free foot of my spirit upon the neck of the collected 
littleness of Eeach (isn't that what you call an original 
idea ?). I despise these vulgar-minded, busy-tongued 
people, with their paltry cabals, their small strivings 
after place and precedence ; their miserable animosities 
that bring to light so much that is sordid and base; 
their never-to-be-depended-upon favour that ignores all 
true desert. Depend upon it, all the real good there is 
in life lies in extremes. I hate your happy mediums 
that people talk about with the unanswerable conceit of 
their own mediocrity. If I am not allowed to seek my 
sphere of action in the midst of the civilization and in- 
telligence, only to be found in the great cities of Europe, 
I shall quietly settle down in some remote rural nook, 
and devote the rest of my days to pigs and poultry. I 
think I see myself doing thatl I shall first try my 
strength of wing in a flight or two ; and in the meantime, 
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if not 'small by degrees,' Beach, will to me, become 
* beautifully less.' " 

She arose, as she spoke, from the ricketty garden-chair, 
half choked up with weeds, upon which we had seated 
ourselves, and paced shortly and rapidly to and fro along 
the scarcely denned pathway that had once been a gravel 
walk. Some vague fear checked my admiration as I 
marked the passing expression of the proud confidence 
and sense of power that her looks, and her whole de- 
meanour, rather than her words, forced upon me at all 
times. With her head thrown proudly back, her dark 
eyes flashing as with some fixed resolve ; her beautiful 
lips parted, and slightly curled by the scornful smile that 
became them singularly well, I could not escape a con- 
sciousness of the great difference between us, that dis- 
satisfied me with her or myself — I did not know which. 
Bertha did nothing in a small or indefinite way : there 
was in her none of the weak cleaving to atoms of good ; 
none of the timid shrinking from evil, the nervous dread 
of more than half imaginary horrors that throw me back 
upon the past, and paralysed me in the present, and 
altogether impeded my progress. Her spirit was impe- 
tuous as a mountain torrent that would make for itself a 
path somewhere : mine, undemonstrative as a woodland 
brook, wandering noiselessly from an obscure source into 
oblivion. But this was not an antagonism that made me 
shrink from Bertha herself; I merely feared for both, 
wondering where that bold self-reliance, that often-trem- 
bling hope, would land us at last. 

"Now for a farmer's wife," continued Bertha, suddenly 
stopping in her walk, and again seating herself beside 
me, " the sort of training my uncle proposes is rather 
odd. Tou are, I hear, to be placed in the hands of 
Mr. Pyne — hands did I say P— bear's paws, eagle's 
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talons ; nothing less. Do you know, Amy, you often 
annoy and put me out altogether with that stolid look, 
that quiet manner of yours, that either implies a frightful 
excess of sensibility, or such utter want of it, as is not to 
be credited in you. What do you mean by looking so 
indifferent in the first moments of your impending doom? 
Do you intend me to believe that you have no fear about 
being dragged into this constant and close communion 
with the minister of Elvar ? or has terror benumbed all 
your faculties ? I could believe that" 

It was true that I also had my powers of self-sustain- 
ment ; I should never have dreamed of complaining to 
Bertha, or of exhibiting before her, or any one else, my 
repugnance to what lay before me in the shape of an in- 
evitable trial. I was no child in my timidity, for when I 
suffered most, even in the way of terror, I felt least incli- 
nation to speak out, as if that kind of sympathy would 
only burden me the more. " I would rather be taught by 
Mr. Pyne than go to Wavertree," I said. " He cannot 
break my heart, and I fancy such an exile as that would." 

" I can credit you there, Amy ; you cling to persons 
and places more than I do ; but the answer is not quite 
satisfactory. Let me give you a little advice: the 
people who talk most, in whatever way, have generally 
the least harm in them ; and none are more astonished 
than themselves at the effect they produce. Don't you 
astonish them in this way — I never do ; and, as a natural 
consequence, I keep myself so far distinct from the herd, 
that I cannot be mistaken for one of them. Don't think 
of Elijah Pyne with the mantle of the prophet floating 
majestically over his shoulders as he thunders his hap- 
hazard predictions, and scarcely christian^threatenings, 
tivi dismal exhortations from the pulpit ; but of the same 
man in the dishabille peculiar to fifty pounds a-year, 
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smoking his pipe, after the labours of the day, in the 
little domicile over which Susan Cray is the presiding 
genius. Shakespere says, you know, ' that all the world 
is a stage : ' and the chief end of education is, the 
enabling you to understand how the characters that 
appear upon it from time to time are made up." 

Bertha, with her matter-of-fact tendencies, had turned 
her oddly acquired knowledge to some account. How 
potent is ridicule ! That picture of the really poverty- 
stricken minister, seated with a pipe in his mouth by the 
veritable hearth of his humble home, did more towards 
shaking my previous impressions of him than could have 
been done in a serious way, even if he had been exhibited 
before me as an embodiment of all gentleness and bene- 
volence. It was a painful process, though, that dragging 
down from such a height to such a depth ; but my keen 
perception of the ridiculous was at work with me, and I 
laughed helplessly till I ached all over. 

" You are excitable in divers ways, I see, Amy," said 
Bertha, "and that gives me hope of you. It is very 
prosaic, you know, to laugh as you are doing just now ; 
and you confirm me in my belief that poetical people are 
not so habitually dismal as they pretend to be." 

" Oh, don't talk of poetry just now, Bertha," I said, 
scarcely able to speak : " do you really mean to say that 
you have ever seen Mr. Pyne smoke a pipe P" 

"What! He smokes of course; everybody does at 

Elvar. All the women smoke : and all the men — and all 

boys that are out of petticoats. In addition, I dare say 

they all chew tobacco. People must do something in 

this world, which presents us with nothing beyond the 

ordinary or the extraordinary. Now, Amy—' By the 

pricking of my thumbs, something wicked this way 

comes.' Do you see any one under the elms yonder f " 
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Yes! I saw my father and Robert Clayton. Oddly 
enough, in that moment when he was announced so sud- 
denly, and on the eve of such a long separation, I thought 
more of Bertha's reception of him, than of anything else. 
I had seen the frank courtesy of the one, and the scorn- 
ful indifference of the other, brought in contact before 
then, and I understood, not by any look or sign from 
Robert, but through my intuitive knowledge of his 
character, that Bertha's manner repulsed and offended 
him merely as a matter of taste, and without any exact 
reference to herself. The wish was strong upon me that 
he should receive a more favourable impression of Bertha 
before he departed ; and in my agitated hurry, I turned 
an imploring look upon her. 

" You will speak kindly to Eobert now that he is about 
to leave us, Bertha," I said ; " perhaps we shall never 
see him again." 

" That is a poetic and pathetic anticipation that, fortu- 
nately, the ordinary class of mortals is not prone to in- 
dulge in," said Bertha. " I shall be civil to him as a 
matter of course. If you, Amy, as is not unlikely, con- 
template rushing into his arms, and there sobbing out 
your adieus, give me timely notice and I will decamp. 

I was sober enough when she had spoken, perhaps she 
saw that, for she remained where she was, though I had 
not answered her. My father and Robert came up to 
us, Robert holding by the hand my sister Ellen, who had 
flown to him the minute he came in sight. 

" .Now for a hearty Q-od-speed and good-by, my girls," 
said my father. "Such a parting as Robert can look 
back upon cheerily when he is out on the broad geas, and 
in yonder land where all will be strange to him. Robert's 
home-thoughts will always touch at the Elms, as they 
wander on to Elvar and Ravenglass. But no churlish 
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parting amongst the weeds here (these land-weeds are 
neither ornamental nor useful, and a very ugly nymph, 
yclept Poverty, haunts them after the fashion of a 
Nereid, leaving out all the poetry, Bobert). Mrs. Floyd 
expects us within, and the old house itself— to say nothing 
of more than one old retainer — has claims that may not 
be put aside. Ah, my boy," he continued, placing his 
hand on Bobert's shoulder as they walked on, " this day 
brings clearly back to my mind that on which you first 
came to the Elms, eight or ten years back, accompanied 
by your uncle, who was sadly put about by your mother's 
determination to have you brought up to the Church. 
My Amy^-my wife, I mean — looked at you, and drew 
you to her side, and said, in her gentle way, that she 
thought no good was too good for you. I have treasured 
up that saying amongst others, Robert, and no wonder 
that I think of it now." 

I heard Eobert say, " I too shall treasure it up, sir. 
God bless her for that thought of me ! I will try to 
deserve it." 

"We found Mrs. Floyd in our common sitting-room, 
the furniture of which was old-fashioned and much the 
worse for wear ; and I remember wondering at the time 
if Eobert was aware of the fact that no visitor who was 
anybody was ever shown into that room, the blinds of 
which were carefully drawn down, and the door kept 
shut whenever carriage company arrived. Mrs. Floyd, 
however, was in one of her best drawing-room moods, 
all smiles and politeness ; and how she had been brought 
into this state for such an occasion was matter of great 
astonishment to myself and to Bertha, who opened her 
large eyes to the widest, and took so little pains to 
conceal her surprise that Mrs. Floyd noticed it, and 
frowned significantly her way more than once, com- 
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polling me for very shame to fix my eyes on the ground, 
for I felt sure that Robert's were at least as sharp as 
my own. My father looked more than usually pleased and 
happy, as, after cordially shaking Robert by the hand, and 
inviting him to sit down, that she might have a last chat 
with him (a first, also, she might have added) Mrs. Floyd 
ordered wine in, and herself set the example of drinking 
to his prosperity and safe return. 

" It is astonishing to me how you have grown of late, 
Mr. Clayton," she continued (Mr. Clayton! how oddly 
the title sounded to me, who had never heard Robert 
so named before, especially coming from her who had 
always designated him as * that old Binks's nephew ') ; 
" but you are, I am told, a member of a very fine family, 
and I can just fancy the change that twelve months will 
produce in your appearance : bless me, you promise to 
become a remarkably fine man, and, when your com- 
plexion gets bronzed a little, really handsome." 

When Mrs. Floyd thought it worth her while to 
flatter, she generally had some object in view; I had 
learned that long before, and, glancing at Bertha, I saw, 
by the saucy smile on her lip, that she was expecting 
a denouement of some kind. Robert did not lose his 
self-possession for a moment, as he bowed and smiled 
in reply to the compliment, but my father said : — 

" No attempts at spoiling Robert, if you please. He 
has passed the age at which a lad who gives any promise 
of becoming a man cares to be reminded of his beauty. 
That personal superiority is not to be altogether over- 
looked though, especially by the women, eh, Robert? 
"Well, you have many advantages to begin life with ; a 
life full of glorious promise to those who commence it in 
the right spirit." 

"You havo always judged me partially, sir," said 
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Robert, " and I should be sorry to believe that my after 
career will cause you disappointment. At present I 
must devote my energies to the achievement of small 
successes in matters that puzzle me a little. I have half- 
a-dozen commissions from Elvar on my hands. Master 
"Walter has commissioned me to bring him a monkey, 
or an elephant, he is not particular which (Robert had 
just returned from Reach, where he had been taking 
leave of Walter and others) ; and here is Miss Ellen 
petitioning for a Hindoo doll. I don't at all despair, 
though ; and my own particular cargo, when it arrives, 
may be worth looking at." 

" Upon my word, that good-nature of yours ia very 
commendable," said Mrs. Floy d. " Indeed, I had myself 
an idea of troubling you with a commission ; and if I do, 
it will be your own fault, remember, as I should scarcely 
have ventured if you had not encouraged me J' 

Robert very gallantly promised to bestow his best 
attention upon any command with which she might 
honour him. 

" Why, Louisa, my dear," said my father, evidently 
surprised, "what is it you court that requires to be 
brought so far ? Not a monkey, I hope, and certainly not 
an entire elephant." 

"Nothing, be assured, at which you could even re- 
motely guess," said Mrs. Floyd. "You are far too 
poetical to trouble yourself about common wants, which, 
however, must be attended to, unless we are quite 
indifferent about living decently. Heigh hoi it dis- . 
satisfies one with one's position to hear now and then 
of the grand and beautiful things that are plentiful 
enough in the world, and yet quite out of one's reach. 
J understand that the merchant-ship in which you are 
going out will return laden with rich fabrics from the 

vol. i. ^ 
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looms of India, — shawls and muslins, as well as spkei 
and gems, Mr. Clayton. Now if you would just asoa* 
tain for me if it is possible for an individual, like your- 
self, for instance, to purchase a shawl from the manu- 
factories at a moderate rate, I should be so much obliged 
to you." 

" The rate, however moderate, will be shackled with 
the duty, which, if my impression about India shawls is 
a correct one, would of itself amount to a pretty consid- 
erable sum. Of course, Robert understands that he has 
merely to make the inquiry." 

" I am sure Mr. Clayton understands what I mean; 
and he is so very obliging that I can confidently 
leave the matter to him without saying anything 
further." 

Robert readily promised to do his best in order to 
oblige her. My father looked annoyed; and, glancing 
at Bertha, I saw, by the amused expression of her coun- 
tenance, that she had obtained the clue she had been 
waiting for. When Robert had left us she spoke 
admiringly, in her sarcastic way, of the diplomacy of 
Mrs. Floyd, who, on the previous evening, had in- 
quired, with an appearance of interest, into the 
truth of the report that John Binks had, in the 
course of his life, amassed a considerable sum of 
money and other property, to all which Robert would 
doubtless succeed. 

" Being a plain-spoken person myself," Bertha went 
on to say, "I should, in Mrs. Floyd's place, have 
delivered myself as follows: — ' Now, young man, you 
are aware that you have been allowed great and unusual 
privileges by Mr. Floyd, of the Elms, and his family 
generally: you must feel that such a connection is of 
incalculable advantage to you, who, but for this notice, 
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would have remained in the obscurity befitting your 
birth ; and I dare say you are not unwilling to ensure 
a continuance of our favours by doing something sub- 
stantial in the way of showing your gratitude. In fact, 
I am happy to say I can myself throw an opportunity 
in your way which you will do well to improve. You 
are going to India, you will return with a cargo of superb 
shawls. I covet a real India shawl above all things, and 
I am quite willing that you should select one for me ; 
I feel sure that I can depend upon your taste. Of 
course you will understand that I have no means of 
paying for it myself; I am quite willing to depend upon 
you in this matter to any extent.' " 

Luckily for me no such view of the case disturbed me 
whilst Eobert was present; but afterwards I never 
recalled Bertha's words without an involuntary bowing 
of the head, a hot flushing all over me, as if 1 felt sure 
that Eobert, too, had heard every syllable, leaving me no 
chance of escape from that overwhelming sense of annoy- 
ance and shame. 

" Have you no commission for me, Miss Floyd ?" said 
Eobert. • 

"I fancy Amy will be quite satisfied if you bring 
yourself back safe and sound," said my father. " You 
have always been a favourite of hers, you know." 

" I know that we have always been excellent friends," 
said Eobert, looking kindly towards me, "and I shall 
feel sure of a warm welcome from Miss Floyd whenever, 
or however, I may return." 

I restrained my tears by a strong effort, and feeling 
it would be safest to say something, I exclaimed: 
" Eobert shall bring me some shells." 

" I have been thinking of the shells, knowing that you 
take a pleasure in collecting them," said Eobert. "I 

r 2 
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■hall remember them, depend upon it, whatever else I 
forget." 

" Oh, I feel quite sure that you will remember us aU," 
•aid Mrs. Floyd. 

Robert bowed and smiled in a way that seemed quite 
satisfactory. 

" Now, Bertha !" said my father. 

Bertha was standing beside a table, carelessly turning 
over the leaves of a plate book. " Sir ?" she said, sud- 
denly lifting her head with a look of surprise. 

" It is your turn now," he continued, " unless you fear 
overburdening Eobert with commissions. Do you think 
anything will fall in his way that you would be likely to 
covet P" 

11 Oh yes, certainly," said Bertha, turning to the book 
again with an indifferent air; "I can well suppose that 
ho will have the pleasure of surveying much that is rich 
and rare and very desirable ; but I am moderate in my 
tixpeetations, and have no wish to tax the young gentle- 
innii'N powers further." 

Itobort bit his lip and coloured, but only for an instant. 
My father remarked — pleasantly though — that this 
Hpoooli was rather ungracious. 

" 1 know what Bertha would like best," I said, think- 
ing to mend tho matter; " some of those beautiful gems 
that are ho plentiful in India — rubies, and diamonds, 
and emeralds. You know they are to be found some- 
tlmoN." 

" (I rowing on tho hedges, I suppose," said Bertha. 

11 If they aro to be found anywhere, I shall certainly 
become a Hooker," said Eobert; " that is, if I have your 
permission, Miss Bertha." 

" For what ? — the finding and the appropriation ? 
You must understand that I am very conscientious. 
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A 8 to human nature in general, I suppose it is helplessly 
contrabandist." 

" You are libelling your own by that suspicion," said 
Robert. " If you will leave this matter in my hands, 
I will find more than one fair way of succeeding." 

" Mr. Clayton," said Bertha, placing a scornful 
emphasis upon the Mister, "is probably not aware of 
the inconveniences that may arise from his beginning 
life too Quixotically. Positively, 1 will not be added 
to that already heavy list of the individuals who are so 
emulous of being remembered. Eemembered ! you shall 
forget me, if you please, by way of a refreshing contrast. 
Of course, I shall feel greatly obliged by your falling 
into my humour." 

I was so much pained by what Bertha said, that I 
kept my eyes on the floor, so that I did not see how 
Robert looked as he replied, rising to go as he spoke, 
" Miss Bertha may feel assured that 1 shall obey her 
commands of any kind with much pleasure." I only 
remembered further that he held my hand with a warm, 
lingering grasp, before going out with my father ; and 
that then I ran up-stairs to my own bedroom, where 
Bertha shortly found me, sobbing as if my heart would 
break. 

" Cousin," she said, " this may be an amiable weak- 
ness, but it is a weakness of the kind that I have no 
patience with. If you were a little older — you are in 
your thirteenth year, by-the-by — I should fancy that 
you had a 'penchant for this embryo sailor. If you have 
no ambition for yourself, pray think a little of me. I 
have already fallen in love with wealth and rank ; and 
when I find the fortunate possessor of these advantages 
who is destined to discover my eligibility for his hand, 
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and any portion of his heart that may be accessible, I 
shall inevitably find it inconvenient to recognise either 
Mr. or Mrs. Kobert Clayton. But this is all nonsense, 
I know; as you grow older you will understand life 
better:' 
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CIIAPTEE V. 

BEETHA went to Wavertree, and Elijah Pyne com- 
menced instructing me; and upon me devolved 
he task of educating Ellen. Walter remained at the 
rammar school where he boarded, coming home only 
nee a week, when he remained from Saturday till 
londay, so that I had to superintend his live stock, 
should not have regretted these changes so keenly as 
had anticipated I should, if in other respects my mind 
ad been left undisturbed. Mr. Pyne, who devoted to 
le an hour every afternoon during three days of the 
eek, began his work by assuring me that all I had pre- 
iously learned had only tended to enfeeble my mind, 
) blind my spiritual vision, and give me false notions of 
le purpose for which I had been temporarily invested 
ith mortality. He had no scruple about giving strong 
ieat to babes, having high faith in the spiritual, apart 
•om the merely intellectual capacity of every individual, 
rovided that it was possible to pierce the dense mass 
f matter that clogged up every approach to that inner 
)urt of the body's temple in which the soul dwelt 
arkened and inert. Such strong meat as he provided 
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for me was, however, hard of digestion, so that I suffered 
a perpetual intellectual night-mare. There was nothing 
really terrible in anything he said, either : much that 
was peculiar to himself, sometimes, and stimulating in a 
rather pleasant way; but much stern, universal truth 
also: too much of that for me then. Believing in 
original sin as he did, he had a counter-belief in the 
capability of every created spirit to make for itself, apart 
from God's grace as revealed in Christ, a way upward 
and onward, by always, in as far it did work, rejecting 
materialism, by consciously wielding invisible implements, 
grasped with the nerve of desperation in the midst of a 
black void, and of mighty power to hew down the giant 
obstruction called Oblivion, behind which lie the 
wondrous Eevelations that men pine for, that some 
. have obtained glimpses of for an instant, till their 
coward unbelief made all dark as before. In this way, 
Elijah Pyne affirmed that the spirit might arrive at a 
stage of strength, from which it would be easy to proceed 
until the previous soul-life became clearer and more 
intelligible than the memories of time. Was it the 
conscious possession of this power that set him apart in 
the midst of his fellow-mortals, or his failing attempts to 
grasp it that so dissatisfied him with all others through 
himself ? Without exactly referring to himself in this 
way, I had heard him, when walking with my father on 
the sea shore, or under the shadow of our old elms in 
the twilight, speak of a spiritual conflict with which he 
wrestled, of a never-ceasing prayer for enlightenment, 
of a laborious investigation that kept him through long 
night-watches poring over old tomes of divinity ; of all 
these leaving him yet on the threshold of the purpose 
that seemed to make a part of his life. But in speaking 
of all others, he declaimed against rather than lamented 
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the voluntary degradation that made men " of the earth 
earthy," to an extent that was never meant to be. He 
began with me by undoing all that had previously been 
done for me, so that at length, as my father had said of 
Mark Floyd, he scarcely left me a foot to stand upon. 
Warring against Matter as the impeder of all spiritual 
advancement in conjunction with sin, he made sad work 
with my glorious visions of the destinies of humanity, 
my rejoicing faith in the beauty of the earth, and the 
visible heaven, and "the dark, deep sea." He spoke 
of human achievement in the aggregate, noting, as he 
went on, the nothingness to which all merely human 
power tended, as exemplified in the histories of the 
proudest nations of the earth, and never lingering for a 
moment over individual heroism, and magnanimity, and 
devotedness, and strong faith, except to prove that 
isolated instances of superior capacity, and nobleness 
and goodness, had affected little in the world in com- 
parison with what had been brought about by the strong 
arm of oppression, by grasping ambition, by powerfully 
developed animal tastes for luxuriousness, and by dis- 
honourable intrigue. The rising intelligence of our own 
day fared no better; our progress in the arts and 
sciences was merely a progress in material things, and 
the end of all materialism wa? decay. Men of the 
world merely, and so-called men of God, were alike 
straggling for supremacy and power with reference to 
time ; and Time, as men understood and influenced it, 
was drawing to a speedy close without any signal pre- 
paration being made for the great event already strug- 
gling unto life — the coming of the Lord Jesus. The 
certainty of this event being close at hand, frequently 
formed the theme of his discourses in the pulpit ; and 
more rarely, but with the impassioned manner of one 
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whose spiritual conviction was strong, he spoke of 
shortly being able to fix the precise day and hour in 
which the great change of all things was to be accom- 
plished. Passing from men to the natural history of 
"the mountains and the ocean, earth, air, stars,' ' he 
denounced with terrible vehemence the gross idolatry of 
those who rave about Nature as a divinity, allowing 
themselves to be led astray by the diversified effects of 
Matter, as disclosed by the law that governs it, by light 
and heat, until they see nothing beyond the beauty and 
the glory of that which is in itself neither beautiful nor 
glorious, but a mass of corruption, not intended to 
satisfy the soul, and not fashioned to last, but to pass 
away even as the majesty of the heavens, the sun, the 
moon, and stars, shall also pass, to be " folded up as a 
vesture," and to be remembered by the soul only in 
connection with its own folly, in the presence of Him 
of whom it is said: "They shall perish, but Thou 
remainest, and Thy years shall not fail." 

At this state of wisdom thinking men arrive sooner 
or later, or not arriving at it in the right spirit, fall into 
morbid melancholy and unbelief in the midst of that 
which satisfieth not ; but none can commence life with 
adapting the results of another's experience ; and stern 
truths were all the more revolting to me, because, partly 
owing to my temperament, and partly to my father's 
teaching and example, I possessed an unusual share of 
childhood's buoyant hopefulness, and unquestioning faith, 
and keen sense of enjoyment, so that there was no 
crushing out of my heart and spirit at that time of day 
the bright thoughts, the loving sympathies, that con- 
nected me so closely with the past and the present, as 
well as the future. But whilst resisting this new teach* 
ing with all the might that was in me, I inevitably dwelt 
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K upon it; it haunted my dreams, and cast a deeper 

3 shadow upon the sober moods that always visited me 

j now and then. Disliking and fearing Elijah Pyne more 

m than ever, I unconsciously strengthened his influence by 

9 allowing him to understand where I was most vulnerable, 

v and in what way he might best undermine the faith in 

i earthly things which he laboured to uproot altogether 

with a seal that of itself shortly arrested my attention 

and excited my wonder. 

For Elijah Pyne, as I have before intimated, was not 
the kind of man to manifest any absorbing interest in 
individuals, least of all to pay any extra attention to 
a child such as I was. Besides giving me lessons in 
French (which, however, he said, was wasted time, as 
I should probably never require it), and in everything 
else striving to unteach me as quickly and as surely as 
he could ; he exercised me in original composition, sup- 
plying me from time to time with subjects sufficiently 
beyond my comprehension, before he had doubly con- 
fused me by enveloping them with that dark shadow of 
his own convictions, through which I was expected to 
view them. As a matter of course, I dissatisfied him 
and perplexed myself to an extent that began to weary 
me beyond endurance. When many months had passed, 
my father's silence, too, began to fill me with dismay, as 
he never questioned me respecting my studies, or in- 
quired into my progress, so that I began to wonder if he 
was aware of the nature of the minister's teaching, and 
functioned it, and whether his own gradual conversion 
to the gloomy doctrines that were beginning to excite 
4$f imagination too painfully, had anything to do with 
j,)& very perceptible falling-off of mind and body that 
^Of* *taa anything else distressed and unsettled me at 
^(0 time. And no greater terror and suffering could be. 
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conceived than that which assailed me in the prospect of 
an actual distress so overwhelming as the loss of mr 
f at her. A shrinking dread of Buffering of any kind, w 
the great weakness of my character. My eagerness to 
avert it on almost any terms, had already led *ne to make 
unworthy compromises, to contemplate with almost 
abject terror any necessity for the exertion of true 
strength, and to marvel shudderingly at the power of 
human endurance, as it was revealed to me in Susan 
Cray. If Elijah Pyne was labouring to correct me in 
this respect, his aim was right, though he did not go the 
right way about it. I needed roughening a little; 
I also needed more spiritual enlightenment than the 
Minister's teaching of any kind was likely to afford me. 
My father's teaching had been better than his : he loved 
and reverenced God greatly, as one whose soul re- 
cognised the beneficient intention of His wondrous 
works, and who so loved his fellow-men, — must do of 
necessity, and his spirit, at once fervent and gentle, 
readily influenced mine ; but beyond this he seemed to 
have made little progress in religious instruction. He 
had not yet reached the foot of the Cross, but stood 
admiringly afar off, adoring God in this dispensation 
also, but not especially recognising His power and 
wisdom, and wonderful love toward men in it above all 
all others. Therefore, on the approach of any particular 
trial, I felt the want of a surer stay than I could find 
even in the great God whose presence met me every- 
where, and filled all space, and who was yet so unap- 
proachable to me, whose goodness, like his majesty, was 
unquestionable, and yet whose help for my particular 
need, it seemed presumption to ask. I had been taught 
to say, "Suffer me to come to thee," but not to re- 
cognise in him I addressed the " friend above all others," 
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who alone would and could help me in the human 
extremity that always threatened to shake my trust 
Utterly down. 

I was not altogether a coward, even in this way ; but 
when I was courageous it was rather the courage of 
instinct than of reason, or of anything better than that. 
The absence of proper discipline had left me in a semi- 
barbarous state, so that I was capable — little as I was 
aware of it until the time of trial came — of passing from 
the one extreme of gentleness and softness to the opposite 
of downright ferocity. Unskilful but willing hands had 
been busy with what Gk>d first made of me, and to begin 
with, I was neither wanting in firmness, nor abounding 
in evil tendencies, nor in any way common-place. The 
world sets itself up in judgment, and condemns or ap- 
proves, according to its capacity of estimating what it 
finds, ignoring all that has gone before, and dictating all 
the future, and altogether overlooking the fact that 
society, as it is organised, is reponsible for much failure, 
for much dead-dropping of human trust, much solitary 
•truggling with the difficulties, moral and physical, that 
are scarcely worth overcoming at that hard, inevitable 
price of the first faith from which we turn whilst tramp- 
ling them down. As for me, I was never conscious of an 
emotion of pride until I was subjected to that most 
trying and unendurable of earthly ordeals, the harsh 
judgment of the mediocrity that never in this world did 
or will achieve anything great or good of itself. Other 
emotions roused me first, as they must, if called forth, 
rouse all who are not half-imbeciled to begin with, and 
of these I must speak first. 

I had, as I have said, the courage of instinct, and with 
such as 1 had I commenced doing something on my own 
account. I bore for a wonderfully long time, and with 
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wonderful equanimity, considering all the circumstances 
and the repulsion that was in me, the alienation from my 
father that seemed to have been an inevitable conse- 
quence of my closer communion with Elijah Pyne. I 
was too much out of my element, however; too much 
mystified and harassed, to remain long satisfied ; and it was 
against my nature to give continuous obedience, unless 
my heart went with it. I brought with me into the 
world a large capacity for loving : I loved, or wished to 
love, everything and everybody: love was the seal of 
the peace for which I pined, and in the absence of which 
life became too terrible to me. I did not, it is true, love 
Elijah Pyne, or Mark Floyd, or my step-mother ; but I 
did the next best thing ; I shrank from condemning them 
altogether : I wished to believe that in each and all there 
was some good, if beyond my present reach. But there 
was no mistake about my love for my father; It was a 
part of my life that might not be violently torn away and 
unnaturally estranged from him as I was. I could think 
of nothing absorbingly save this estrangement and its 
consequences. In this way grew my later determined 
dislike to the minister of Elvar. He was casting the 
broad shadow of his opinions and his presence over all 
that had been pleasant to us in the past ; he was labour- 
ing earnestly to benumb in our hearts the throbbing 
pulses that repelled his cold, hard touch, and asserted 
under it their un<hminished power for a rational enjoy- 
ment of life ; and half in terror, half in anger, I at length 
resolved to break through this thraldom, before either my 
father or myself became too far enslaved for such resist- 
ance as might give us help. 

I was nearly fourteen at this time ; a pale, slender girl 
as I had always been ; delicate in my bodily health that 
had never been attended to, and agitated in my mind 
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that had been burdened beyond its strength. I was a 
mere creature of impulse, instinctively resisting what 
was unhealthy, and quite ready to fall into another error, 
if only widely enough removed from the last ; but I was 
determined about that last, even to a forgetfulness of my 
habitual awe of the minister. 

He had been in the habit of giving me a theme to 
write upon at the beginning of the week, requiring me to 
bring my manuscript to Elvar on Sundays for examina- 
tion, and to undergo a general cross -questioning, for 
which purposes my father and myself always set out 
early on that day, my father on foot and myself on the 
pony of which "Walter and I were joint proprietors. 
Walter sometimes went with us, but more generally to 
Beach, because Mrs. Floyd would have it so. On the 
particular Sunday that found me thoroughly inclined to 
rebel, and quite unprovided with my usual credentials, 
I felt a buoyancy of spirit that sympathised readily 
with the frisky humour of Lady — for there is a won- 
derfully renovating power in almost any change of cir- 
cumstance, when the spirits have been long depressed, — 
and my father himself seemed to brighten up as the pony 
and I dashed on, sometimes out of sight, and back again, 
eschewing our long-established custom of trotting leisurely 
by his side. 

"Amy," he called out, as I lingered near him for 
a moment, "that is beautiful exercise for both of you 
— you and Lady I mean; it is healthy and natural, 
and pleasant to look upon ; and now I think of it, you 
have both of you been very demure and undemonstrative 
for a long time past. How came that ? Certainly God 
meant us to rejoice— -in youth at least — and this fresh 
spring air has brought the colour in your cheeks that I 
suspect might be, and ought to be, there always. I am 
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reminded of the old times, Amy, when you and I used to 
wander away by wood and brake, and along solitary 
shores, and deep into the heart of the mountains." 

The passing away of those old times had been one of 
my great troubles. Nearly two years had elapsed since 
we had so wandered rejoicingly together: since then I 
knew that he had been engaged in a hard struggle with 
difficulties ; that he harassed himself with business 
matters, always unpalatable to him and never seeming to 
go right: good reasons, these, in addition to any in- 
fluence from Elijah Pyne, for the change that had come 
over him. His words, however, were to me refreshing as 
a sea-breeze ; my spirit drank them in rejoicingly, as an 
earnest of new life. 

"Ah, those old times, father!" I said, approaching 
him so that I could place my hand upon his shoulder, "it 
is a joy even to talk about them. I have not forgotten 
our last excursion, or your promise that I should see 
Matty Thorpe again. Did you think I had forgotten that ?' ' 

Matty Thorpe was an ancient woman, more than 
ninety years old, who lived in a wild dell at the foot of 
Helvellyn, and who, being in full possession of her facul- 
ties, abounded in anecdotes of the rebellion of Forty-five, 
in which her father and brother had been engaged, the 
latter losing his life at Preston. She very well remem- 
bered my father's grandfather, who was out at the same 
time with all the retainers he could muster for love or 
money, being a rebel like her own relatives ; and having 
lived near Reach in those days, she recollected the king's 
troops coming to the Elms on a suspicion that other 
rebels beside the master were concealed there; which 
proved to be correct, they being found in a recess behind 
the wide hall chimney, but not before Henry Floyd had 
fired upon the searchers, for which, and his other offences, 
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he was kept in prison several years, but finally released. 
This old lore had a strange fascination for me, and I had 
been to see Matty several times. 

" Bless the child!" said my father; "you speak of an 
eld woman of ninety as if you expected her to live for 
ever ! Amy ! Matty is most likely dead, but there is 
plenty of attraction left to draw us away from the hard, 
dry, matter-of-fact sort of life that, to say the truth, has 
been wearying me for some time past. Attraction enough 
and to spare, but not too much of the old spirit left, Amy, 
to say nothing of the old means. Well, well ; we shall 
see, some of these days." 

As my father spoke he passed his hand across his fore- 
head, upon which, and in his eyes, lay that now familiar 
expression of weariness and pain. I rode on sobered and 
Baddened, and we did not speak again until we reached 
Elvar. "We had just passed the last clump of trees that 
hid the village from our view when we encountered John 
Binks. 

There was nothing remarkably characteristic of the 
sailor about John, though he had been brought up to the 
sea, and had, according to his own account, passed 
through fifty years of active service. He had been 
longer than my memory extended, an owner of land and 
houses at Elvar and elsewhere ; and the oldest inhabitant 
could not guess at his age, as he had been a man ever 
since they could remember his first occasional visits, for 
he was a native of Bavenglass. For the years that he 
must have numbered he was a fine looking old man, tall 
and straight as a dart, his hair only slightly tinged with 
gray, his teeth perfect, with a hardy colour in his cheeks, 
and a fire in his dark eyes that seemed to set time at 
defiance. He had a quiet,- shrewd expression of coun- 
tenance, blent with much good humour, that suited him 

tol. i. <a 
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Veil, half seaman, half lauded proprietor as he was, and 
next to being the richest man, he was chiefly remarkable 
at Elvar for being the greatest joker, especially on the 
subject of his own age, which, being an acknowledged 
mystery, afforded great scope for an inventive genius that 
must sometimes have fairly bewildered himself on the 
subject of facts and dates. 

Meeting us as I said, John lifted his glazed hat fairly 
off his head as was his wont, and dropping it on again 
stood with his arms stretched out, to intimate that we 
must proceed no further till he had spoken to us. 

" Beg pardon, Mr. Floyd and Miss Amy," he said, " I 
was just coming along, not thinking to meet you so soon, 
but intending to meet you all the same, for last night I 
was up yonder at Eavenglass, and what should I find 
there but a letter that sent me home again faster than I 
went, and with all my sails up ; for you see, I wanted to 
make everything here right and tight. I said to our old 
woman — Nancy isn't a woman in one respect ; she knows 
when to hold her tongue " 

" Not very civil of John to say that, though ; eh, 
Amy ?"* said my father, interrupting him, and turning 
to me with something of the old humour sparkling about 
his eyes and mouth. 

"Beg pardon, Miss Floyd," said John, lifting his hat 
again ; " we're all apt to trip with the tongue, and that's 
a fact. As I was saying, I said to our old woman, 
'Nancy, lass, here's news of Robert; he's in London, 
and he'll be here in three days ; and you say nowt about 
it, for I mean Mr. Floyd and Miss Amy to have the first 
hearing, let who will wait.' That's what I came for." 

H It was very kind of you, and we are much obliged to 
you, John," said my father. "I don't know anybody 
that will be better pleased to see Bobert back than 
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myself and Amy. But what is thisP the child is as 
white as a snow-drift ! "You are ill, Amy." 

"It's only the flustration, sir," said John, holding 
Lady by the bridle as my father came and put his arms 
round me. " I'm only a rough hand with women-folk, 
never having been much used to 'em, you see, sir ; and I 
might have had the sense to make a longer story of what 
I had to say. It's all right now, Mr. Floyd ; the colour's 
coming back, an' all the brighter for taking French 
leave. I'll just walk Lady down yonder, an' there's 
plenty of time to tell the folks the good news afore the 
the bell begins." 

How fast and thick my heart was beating ! I think I 
had not been aware, until that moment, how deeply and 
continually I had been thinking of Kobert during the 
year and a half of his absence ; how that absence and my 
own vivid imagination and undiminished attachment had 
united to give a brighter colouring to the noble qualities 
that had always attracted me towards him, so that more 
than ever he was become a hero in my eyes ; and instead 
of recognising, as Bertha had expected I eventually 
should, the difference between us in birth and station, I 
was only conscious of a nervous apprehension of being so 
far overwhelmed by the superiority in him, that was 
perhaps, in some degree overcharged by my estimation of 
it, that the pleasant familiarity of the old days could 
never be resumed between us. Apart from this feeling, 
I was only conscious of an absorbing emotion of unutter- 
able joy. Nothing had ever filled up the blank void 
that his absence left in my life ; and I had tormented 
myself more than any one would have credited by in- 
clining to believe that the evil omens that had preceded 
his departure, and respecting which I had heard the old 
crones whisper together doubtingly and dismally on 

o 2 
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several occasions, might presage some dire disaster to 
Robert after all. As it was, it seemed a good omen that 
just at the time when I most stood in need of such a 
support as his mere vicinity had always afforded me, 
he should suddenly appear ; sinking all minor matters 
into insignificance, so that the happy preoccupation of 
my whole soul rendered me comparatively indifferent 
about my coming contest with the minister. It was, 
perhaps, my instinctive consciousness of some great 
failure of mind in my father that deterred me from 
speaking to him first on this subject ; that made me feel 
so confident about readily reconciling him to what I was 
about to do when it was once done. There had latterly 
been a painful sort of irresolution, a helpless abstraction 
of manner about him, that I knew well had attracted the 
notice of others beside myself; indeed, I had chiefly been 
brought to observe it by remarking how frequently Mrs. 
Floyd and Mark watched him stealthily ; the one with 
something of terror in her looks, the other with that 
cold, curious, speculating glance, that never boded good 
to what it lighted on, and that it froze the blood to meet, 
it was so emotionless and dead, save for that repulsive 
power of scrutinizing, and expressing all the barrenness of 
motive, or all its invidiousness : the man was detestable, 
if only for this, that you never could fix him with either 
charge, or know whether he was malevolent, or merely 
superhumauly indifferent. The conclusion at which I 
arrived with respect to my father was, that he must be 
dealt gently with, and not troubled more t<han could be 
helped. Therefore, it seemed better to speak to the 
minister first, as by so doing the whole matter might 
drop quietly. 

I left my father at John Binks's house, and walked on 
to the minister's alone. It was a still smaller tenement, 
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situated beyond the rock on which the chapel was built, 
and at some distance from it, standing quite alone. It 
consisted of only four rooms, the two lower being the 
kitchen and the minister's parlour or study. Except 
that the latter contained a few well-filled book-shelves, 
there was nothing about the furniture, or the aspect of 
the place altogether, to distinguish it above any other 
cottage at Elvar. The windows were latticed, the inner 
walls simply white-washed, and the stone floors sprinkled 
with dry sand from the beach. I had never been able to 
realise the picture of Elijah Pyne as Bertha had once 
drawn it for me. Wherever and whenever he was to be 
seen he was habited in the same suit of sober and some- 
what threadbare black — he certainly never appeared in 
anything new, so that it was a marvel how he managed it 
— in that veritable coat with its long skirts that streamed 
bn the wind like pennons, and announced the man at any 
perceivable distance; in the loosely folded neckcloth, 
called white by courtesy, and in the glazed hat, generally 
tied under the chin. Smoke he never did ; and as it was 
well known that he never ate or drank in any house 
except his own, I was left in some doubt as to the fact of 
his ever eating or drinking at all. I did not think of 
this outer man as I approached his abode ; I was nerving 
myself to meet the fiery glitter of his black eyes ; to face 
the perhaps fierce storm of his words without quailing. 
Susan Cray opened the closed outer door as usual at my 
knock. It was rarely that she changed any brief greet- 
ing with me, merely replying by a nod, so that I had 
latterly given up speaking at all, unless I was compelled 
to ask a question. Generally she left me to tap at the 
minister's door myself, but on this occasion it was ajar, 
and himself seated opposite. I caught his eye, and 
walked forward. 
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Telling me to shut the door and sit down, he went on 
with the occupation he was about, writing rapidly on 
loose sheets of paper, that, when finished, he threw on 
the floor, that was half covered with them. After a brief 
interval he pushed his chair back, and confronted me 
with that terrible consciousness of a presence, before 
•which there was no retreating. He seemed to read 
everything in my perhaps blank look, for he did not, as 
was usual, hold out his hand for my manuscript. 

"Well, what is it now ?" he said. "The old tale of 
earth and evil getting uppermost ? It has lasted a long 
while, too, this toilsome march that we have made 
together in a profitless search after Truth. But, which 
should have wearied first, think you, you or I ?" 

I had not considered his share of the burden ; but now 
he mentioned it, I became painfully conscious of the facts, 
that he had bestowed more care and labour upon me 
than he was accustomed to bestow upon individuals; 
that he had borne a good deal that must have been 
wearying to him during our unsatisfactory intercourse 
as pupil and teacher; and that, however mistaken he 
might be in his opinions, he could not be denied the 
credit of a terribly unquestionable sincerity. These 
considerations put me so much aback that I began to 
wonder what I had intended to say for myself; and I 
dropped my eyes, and sat before him like a culprit. 

"You have been going on for a long time," continued 
the minister, "doing worse than nothing, merely strug- 
gling to get back into the old tracks of folly and delusion. 
There is no keeping you out of them ; but I have con- 
tinued reining you in, in order to prevent greater evil 
happening than you would wish to see, or than is gather, 
ing fast enough without your help. You like to shut 
your eyes to the truth, and to believe that your voluntary 
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darkness is light. Your last paper was significant 
enough of this spiritual state ; you will have what you 
call happiness at any price, and your craving for a gross, 
earthly satisfaction will eventually leave you godless, 
selfish, unregenerate, and unwomanly." 

I looked up, shocked and offended. " I did not seek 
my own happiness in coming here to-day, as I have done, 
Mr. Pyne," I said ; " I did not consult it when I sub* 
mitted without resistance to my father's wish that I 
should be solely taught by you. I think it was an evil 
hour in which he formed that wish, for we have neither 
of us been happy since it was carried into effect, and we 
are not better for being unhappy. You have interfered 
roughly with the teachings of a different school ; I was 
first taught to believe that God meant his creatures to 
be happy, and I do believe that, because he has abun- 
dantly provided the means of happiness, and because the 
gratitude for these gifts, which is an exalted happiness of 
itself, is too divine an emotion to be distrusted." 

* I understand all you mean to say : you would go on 
piping and dancing, marrying and giving in marriage, 
till the terrible day comes in which you must call upon the 
rocks to hide you. Yours is a heathenish perversion of 
Christian truth. 'Work out your salvation with fear 
and trembling.' What becomes of that command on 
your plan? If God's creatures are only required to 
recognise and acknowledge Him in so far as He supplies 
to them the means of establishing an untroubled and 
joyous temporal condition, what becomes of this whole 
doctrine, its professors, and their Creator? Look at 
Susan Cray : she is required to be grateful for affliction ; 
and to what purpose could she rebel ? God's prophets 
were stoned and persecuted ; His apostles were violently 
cut off, and in life went whither they would not ; His 
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martyrs of a later day passed through furnaces of afflic* 
tion on their way to the rack and the stake." 

I knew all this before ; but it seemed as if I had never 
heard of it till then. The fresh life and the bounding 
hope within me were not to be so put down ; but these 
stern truths, that I could not gainsay, and did not like 
to contemplate, struck me to the heart, so that a terrible 
depression fell upon me at the moment, a misgiving that 
swept across my spirit like a black cloud, darkening and 
chilling, and suggesting spectral thoughts that held me 
opell-bound in a tormented silence. At length I said : — 

" You trouble me very much, Mr. Pyne ; more, I 
think, than you seek to trouble others. You were 
Eobert Clayton's tutor ; and Eobert, unchecked — or if 
checked, unheeding — ever led a rejoicing life. I know 
of none so sad as you would make me ; and I do not 
understand wherefore this is ; and not understanding, I 
merely wonder and resist, and profit nothing." 

" You are like your mother Eve ; you insist on your 
full share of the bitter fruit. You have mistaken my 
whole intention, which was not to make you sad, but 
strong against the day of trial. I foresaw that you would 
be called upon to suffer — perhaps greatly. You re- 
member what your father was ; you see what he is nov ; 
but you do not comprehend all that such a breaking-up 
of the spirit and the day portends. What have you said 
to him with respect to this resolution of yours which you 
have left me to divine ?" 

" Nothing." 

M You have shown some good sense and some feeling. 
Unless he questions you, remain silent. We will go on 
with your French ; and for the present, if so willed, you 
are allowed sufficient scope for the exercise of solemn 
and salutary thoughts. I have no more to say now, and 
you may go." 
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I arose, and walked out of the house mechanically! 
with a chill as of some undefinable horror creeping over 
me, piercing to my heart'B core, and settling there, so 
that I could not shake it off. Hitherto the minister's 
gloomy views of humanity, his harsh judgments and fear- 
ful warnings, had chiefly excited my imagination : now 
he struck at my affections, and I reeled under the blow. 
What were the terrible thoughts respecting my father, 
at which he had only hinted, leaving me to imagine or 
discover the worst for myself, and to find consolation as 
I might P I made unavoidable approaches towards the 
truth, and, coward-like, shrank back, feeling as if the 
time had already come in which I was to call upon the 
rocks to hide me. That new-born joy in the certainty of 
Robert's return— my happy anticipations about Bertha, 
who was also to rejoin us at Easter — seemed to die out 
of me, leaving me alone with the utter darkness in whose 
midst I wrestled with the half frantic grief, the super- 
stitious terror, that had taken possession of me, and 
which I could impart to no one. My father himself had 
become unobservant, if not apathetic ; so that no change 
of mood in me called forth any remark, as was usual in 
the old times. I noticed this especially on that day, and 
thought my heart would break, as we returned home in 
unbroken silence. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ROBEET did not arrive so soon as was expected, 
being detained in London some weeks longer, so 
that Bertha made her appearance at The Elms first. In 
the course of the intervening time, I had shaken off a 
good deal of the depression that had threatened to over- 
whelm me, but rather of necessity, and because I could 
not long have existed under it, than through any actual 
accession of heart or hope. Mr. Pyne came as usual, 
and heard my lessons in Erench, but nothing more passed 
between us ; and notwithstanding my other occupations, 
such as teaching- Ellen, and attending to Walter's pets, 
and taking my father's room under my especial charge, 
I had more waste time upon my hands than it was whole- 
some to have at my age, especially as in regard to com- 
panionship I led a truly solitary life. In self-defence, I 
became more than ever a dreamer. That vivid and poetic 
imagination — that restless activity of mind which I had 
brought with me into the world — would have been beyond 
the control of my reason or my will, if either had been 
opposed to their dominant power ; if I had not, as I 
did, readily as well as helplessly, yielded myself up to it ; 
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exulted in it as the creator as well as revealer of things 
grand and beautiful, wonderful and wild ; rejoiced in it 
as a refuge and a solace. The old house itself, with its 
lumbering vastness — its remote galleries, that the ser- 
vants dare not venture to approach at night — its many 
shut-up rooms, with some of which strange and sad 
histories were connected, — fostered within me the spirit 
of romance that rarely left me long brooding over the 
barrenness of my actual life. What grand poems I 
composed and recited in those dim galleries, while pacing 
to and fro in the twilight, or long after nightfall, when 
the moon summoned forth ghostly shapes among the 
shadows ! What wondrous tales of love, and heroism, 
and deep sorrow, and soul-thrilling joy, I commenced, 
and finished, and rejoiced over! What animated con- 
versations I held with imaginary personages, on every 
conceivable subject! How exhaustless seemed my in- 
formation in these contests — how racy, how witty some- 
times, how vehement I could be ! and what a host of 
congenial souls I brought around me — shadows, yet for a 
time filling, and always leaving behind them, a void ! It 
was, perhaps, because I had so long been thrown back 
upon those fancies, and found in them a ready vent for 
the thoughts and images that haunted and crowded upon 
me, that I was so timid, and reserved, and silent, when 
called upon to exert myself similarly in the presence of 
flesh and blood. 

In addition to having acquired a habit that satisfied 
all my wants of the kind, the people of the world were 
not my people : they were not characterised by the high 
intelligence, the graceful courtesy, the chivalrous feeling, 
the dash of romance, the enthusiasm, and sparkling fancy, 
and happy wit, and power to appreciate more than all 
this in myself, that I exacted, and could embody at wttj. 
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without their help. As a natural consequence, I acquired 
for myself a reputation for being singularly dull and 
stupid. Mrs. Eloyd was doubtful whether or not I was 
quite right; and Mark sometimes asked me whether I 
ever intended to brighten up, and be like other people. 

I began to ask myself a few questions during the 
interval that elapsed between the announcement of 
Robert's and Bertha's return, and their actual arrival. 
I wondered if Bertha would have become more beautiful, 
as well as more intelligent and staid, as her letters 
declared her to be ; and whether that rare beauty would 
simply delight me, as it did of old. I wondered if 
Robert would now behold it with indifference ; and re- 
pelled by her cold manner and evident disdain, still turn 
to me with a thought of the early preference that he 
always seemed to prize. I wondered, too, whether he 
had, during his absence, dwelt so absorbingly upon my 
image as I had dwelt upon his ; and in that case perhaps 
invested it with attractions that were half imaginary, so 
that I might disappoint him. I began to contemplate 
myself in the glass, and found that, except when ani- 
mated, I was not much to look at ; and I knew that at 
present there was no chance of my becoming animated 
before him. I was a sealed book that none cared 1 to 
open, — a neglected instrument, from which skilful and 
trusting hands might draw forth undreamed-of music. 
To remain thus sealed and neglected was my probable 
fate ; and arriving at this conclusion, I fell into one of 
my despondent moods, which lasted until the time to 
which I looked forward came and passed. 

That no glad anticipation of Bertha's return found a 
voice in the house — that no preparation w r as considered 
necessary for it — troubled, rather than surprised me. 
On the morning of the day on which she was expected, 
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I took extra pains with our common bed-room, cleaning 
and polishing the old furniture, scattering rose-leaves in 
her empty drawers, and filling two antique vases with 
fresh flowers. But it seemed to me that an unusual 
gloom had settled upon the whole house on that day. 
Very early in the morning Walter had made his appear- 
ance, having come from Beach with a petition that he 
might be allowed to remain and see Bertha ; and Mr*. 
Floyd had harshly refused, and sent him back, though 
my father had pleaded for him, giving way before con- 
tention, however, as he always did. 

Ellen, a shadowy, nervous, little thing, who was never 
well, yet never ill enough to excite any particular atten- 
tion, followed me wherever I went, holding to the skirt 
of my dress, and declaring that she should be frightened 
to see Bertha if I did not let her keep close to me. I 
took her by the hand, and went to our common sitting- 
room, with the intention of trying to brighten up matters 
a little there ; but on opening the door, I saw that my 
father was there in deep conversation with two strange 
gentlemen, and I retreated hastily, going up-stairs again. 

It was yet early in the day, and the man who had been 
dispatched with the gig to Ulverston, in order to meet 
Bertha, was not expected to return for several hours ; so, 
as I had given Ellen a holiday, and felt restless and indis- 
posed to turn to anything in particular, and was pretty 
sure that Mrs. Floyd would not miss either of us if we 
did not turn up for the rest of the day, I proposed to 
the child a walk in one of the remote galleries that she 
never feared to enter with me, but rather liked, because 
it was so quiet, and because we had together constructed 
a baby-house there, filled with dolls and other juvenile 
mementoes, for which we had ransacked dark closets and 
worm-eaten chests, and that had passed through the 
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hands of generations. Ellen amused herself in her own 
way, while I paced slowly to and fro, thinking of many 
things, and amongst the rest, of what I had just seen 
below, — wondering what those men wanted with my 
father, and if their visit boded any evil to us. I had 
understood for a long time past that my father was in 
difficulty. I knew that when Mrs. Floyd quarrelled with 
him, as she frequently did, it was chiefly about money 
matters ; and she would upbraid him with his incapacity 
for business, and his general inattention to it, so much 
after the manner of Mark Floyd, that I always fancied 
he had set her on. It was no fancy of mine, but a feet, 
that some disturbance always followed a visit from Mark; 
and it was a grief to me then to know that he was in the 
house, ready enough to heighten any distress that might 
await us. 

It was my misfortune rather than my fault, that reali- 
ties generally wearied me ; I could not escape them on 
that day ; and my pleasurable excitement on Bertha's 
account was almost neutralised by the great drawback 
of a dread of some new impending trouble that would 
add to the chill and the discomfort of the externally 
scant welcome that awaited her. I understood by this 
time how wholly dependent she was upon my father ; I 
understood her own high, generous nature too : and 
there was a coward cruelty in Mrs. Floyd's indifference 
about making her feel her dependence and insignificance, 
that vainly roused my indignation, and wrung my heart. 

I was pacing to and fro rapidly, busy with these 
thoughts, when a strange sound in one of the uninhabited 
rooms on either hand, caused me to stand still and listen. 
It was as if the lid of a heavy chest had suddenly 
dropped. I was not q U ^ e f ree f rom SU p ers titious im- 
pressions, but the fact of my not being timid in this way, 
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was proved by my rambling alone on the same spot at 
all hours of the night. Indeed, I had often been inclined 
to lament the passing away of the veritable ghost-seeing 
days, though how I should have behaved myself in an 
actual encounter with one, I cannot say. Just then, in 
broad daylight, I was very brave ; and first glancing at 
Ellen, who seemed to be very busy and very happy, I 
approached the door of the room from which the sound 
proceeded, opened it and entered. 

It was a mere lumber room, thick with dust, and 
lavishly festooned with cobwebs. The chest, a heavy, 
carved oak one, which I knew was there, faced me the 
first thing. There were three or four antique chairs, an 
old fire screen, elaborately worked, but torn and faded, 
and a heap of worm-eaten damask, lying in a corner. 
Nothing living was visible, nothing supernatural: but 
looking closely at the chest, I fancied the lid moved. 
The fancy grew into a certainty, and two bright eyes 
first, and then a very sunny full face, met my astonished 
gaze. 

u Isn't it jolly good fun, Amy ?" said Walter, raising 
the lid with his shoulders and protruding his head. " I've 
been here ever since the morning ; you just shut the 
door and I'll tell you all about it." 

I had been grieved to see him sent away in the morn- 
ing, but his disobedience was a serious matter, and what 
I dared not countenance. I told him to keep quiet, and 
went back to Ellen, who was readily resigned to my 
leaving her in a way that I had often done before, and who 
felt quite sure of me when she saw me re-enter the room 
and close it. I found "Walter breathing upon one of the 
window panes, and polishing it with a very dirty pocket 
handkerchief. 

"There's a precious good look-out here," he said; 
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* that' 8 the road that Bertha will come, and I shall see 
her first after all. But what's the matter ? you're not 
cross with me, are you, Amy ?" 

" I am very much displeased with you indeed," I said, 
trying to look as stern as possible, for Walter had great 
power over me, and he knew it. " Tou surely did not 
think of your father or of me at all, Walter, when you 
did this, for you knew it would grieve us both." 

" Don't talk to me in that way, Amy," he said, rushing 
to me in his impetuous manner, and throwing his arms 
round me, and clinging to me so that I could not disen- 
gage myself, " I want to tell you how it all happened. 
Last night Mr. Mason said to me — no, I said to him — 
you are cross, Amy, and you don't love me a bit, and you 
put me out." 

I had always made a pet of him, and he liked to be 
petted. My heart yearned towards him as I felt the 
pressure of those slender, clinging arms, and I kissed his 
uplifted face, and he went on. 

" I said to Mr. Mason, 'Amy's cousin Bertha's coming 
home to-morrow, sir, and I should so like to see her ;' and 
Mr. Mason said — you know he's always kind to me — he 
said ' well, my boy, you can just run down to the Elms 
in the morning, and if papa and mamma like to give you a 
holiday, I have no objection.' I told all our boys this 
morning what a jolly holiday I should have, and I didn't 
like to go back after all that. And papa said he should 
like me to stop, and Mrs. Floyd's a nasty, cross thing." 

I was perplexed and distressed, because my sympathies 
went with Walter, and I wished to humour him, believing 
that his affection for Bertha had led him into this indis- 
cretion, but the deception and disobedience revolted me, 
and I sounded him on these matters. 
. w You think a deal about pleasing yourself, Walter," I 
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said, " very little about dishonouring yourself, or getting 
ine into a scrape, I'm afraid. What will you say to 
Mr. Mason to-night when you return P — that you had leave 
to stop here ? What can I say if it is discovered that I 
have connived at you stopping ? You talk largely some- 
times about the great and noble men whose steps you say 
you will follow ; but you are making a bad beginning, for 
the great and the noble must, above all things, have com- 
menced life with scrupulous truthfulness." 

Walter lifted to me his eyes, now swimming with tears. 
" Forgive me this once," he said, " and I promise you 
I will never do so again, Amy ; I think I should have 
gone back if papa had not said that my coming was quite 
right — that he wished me to stop. What business has 
Mrs. Floyd to fly in papa's face as she always does ?" 

Here was the evil of disunion. Walter, who was 
not .quite ten years old, and highly sensitive, began 
sobbing as if his heart would break. I drew him closer 
to me and kissed him repeatedly, knowing that he needed 
this soothing accompaniment to my still harsh words. 

u You ask me to forgive you, Walter," I said, " but it 
is not my forgiveness you need. If you can readily 
forgive yourself, I shall have small hope of you. Don't 
think of what Mrs. Floyd does, but of whatyow ought to 
do. You know that you have no business here now ; 
in three days it will be Sunday ; then you can see 
Bertha." 

Walter's grasp relaxed, and then he freed himself from 
mine, and retreated to some distance, drying his eyes with 
the sleeves of his jacket, and tossing his head proudly, 
" You just wait till I'm a man," he said, " and see if I'll 
let the women dictate to me, as Mrs. Floyd does to papa. 
I won't marry, and I won't let the women come near me, 
and I'll do just as I like." 

VOL. I. H 
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u Oh, very well, sir," I said, " take your own course: 
only, remember that henceforward I have nothing to do 
with you, and that in this present matter you must 
manage for yourself!.* 

Walter uttered a sharp, piercing cry, wrung from the 
Tery depths of his heart, as he rushed back to me, cling- 
ing to me more tightly than before, sobbing till his whole 
frame shook. He could not bear the thought of any 
estrangement from me, and in his petulance he had over- 
measured his strength. The wayward, loving heart! 
what a task I had with it in our troubled after-career I 

My own emotion mastered me, so that I could not at 
the moment take advantage of this outburst of genuine 
feeling in Walter, which I had fully expected, and which 
I knew would leave him quite docile in my hands. Try 
to re-assure him I did, with all my might, kissing his 
bowed head and clasping him closely to me, but we were 
both creatures of impulse, and we helped each other to go 
wrong. 

"If you won't say you don't love me, Amy, I'll do 
anything you like," said Walter, at length : " I'll go back 
to Eeach just now." 

When he said this, his violent grief and resistance, and 
that ready yielding to my wish, prompted by the warm 
affection that I knew was in him, had roused and 
softened me, so that I had already become more than half 
a traitor to my own cause. I had a conventional kind of 
respect for Walter, apart from the strong, deep love I 
folt for him. He was the last scion of an old race, im- 
poverished, and shorn of its consideration on the spot 
whore it had once flourished, and in him centred all the 
hopo that bound me to the Elms as an ancestral home. 
Already I looked upon him as the future master, perhaps 
tbt VWkQqnV of this small but precious inheritance, 
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endeared to me by the associations of centuries ; and 
Mrs. Floyd's manner of controlling him generally 
quickened my blood to a resentful assertion of his 
embryo claim in the teeth of her alien domination, I 
who was seldom brave for myself could sometimes be 
boldly exacting for others, but I was only just beginning 
to be conscious of that fact, and I almost wondered at 
myself as I said then : — 

" Tou shall not go, Walter, until you have again seen 
your father, Tou have got into this trouble, and you 
will have to make a confession whether you go now or 
some hours later. It is best that papa should know all 
about it. Now don't fret any more, and presently I'll 
go down and talk to him." 

I knew while I was speaking that I should invoke my 
father in a new trouble with Mrs. Floyd, perhaps at a 
time when he was least able to bear it ; but I had only 
half a thought for all this just then, because I loved 
Walter too, and had excited and forgotten myself in my 
thought for both. 

" Oh, Amy," said Walter, his, face brightening, " you 
are the dearest, best, goodest sister " 

I was just interrupting him by repeating the outlandish 
word " goodest," when the door opened and Mark Floyd 
entered. What business had he there, was my first 
thought ; but my hardly acquired courage fell in his 
presence. 

*' Hallo !" he exclaimed, " what's up here ? Where did 
that young shaver spring from ?" 

I did not know how to explain the matter to Mark, 
and Walter turned away, helplessly abashed. 

" Tou've got secrets of your own, I see," he said. 
" I've been looking all over the house for you, cousin 
Amy, and I was told that I might ferret you out here. 
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I am told that you like to shut yourself up in these rat- 
holes, but what the deuce do you find to do ? I see 
nothing very inviting, but certainly all depends upon 
taste. Well, I want you down stairs for a few minutes ; 
both of you, as you are caught: it suits my purpose 
better." 

" Walter is in disgrace, and he will not like to go 
down ; he had better not until I have seen my father," I 
said, emboldened by our extremity. " Mrs. Floyd will 
be very angry when she knows he is here." 

" Indeed !" said Mark, " then there is a lucky oppor- 
tunity for facing her just now, and we will all go down 
together, if you please. She has a strange gentleman 
with her, and is playing the amiable. Go first, and 
march right into the drawing-room, for I don't know that 
I can thread my own way back." 

Walter looked at me, and I saw that his face was 
white, but we both obeyed Mark's bidding, and as Ellen 
joined us by the way, we presented a rather formidable 
appearance when we reached the drawing-room. I was 
aware of Mrs. Floyd reddening, frowning, and biting her 
lip, before 1 noticed the strange gentleman, who was one 
of the two that I had seen with my father. Mark intro- 
duced us after his own fashion. 

" Here you have all the young Floyds together, more 
than I expected. This is Amy, the incomprehensible 
young lady we were talking about. Now just give us a 
touch of this art of yours : I'm not absolutely a believer, 
you know, but I can make a rough guess at the truth of 
what you may say, and I am curious here. Sit down, 
Amy; Mr. Mostyn wont take your head off: we only 
want to know what's inside it." 

I was too much confused at the minute to understand 
but I sat down, and Mr. Mostyn, 
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after politely requesting me to remove a comb from my 
hair, seized my head quite gently, though, with both 
hands, and I felt that his fingers were very busy with it. 
There was dead silence for a full minute, and then Mr. 
Mofltyn, retreating a pace or two, and surveying me 
intently, said : 

u You must not be offended, Miss Floyd, with any- 
thing I am about to say." 

He doubtless understood that I had been prepared for 
this examination, and I had heard and read enough about 
phrenology to comprehend what this unexpected scene 
meant. I said something in reply, and Mark Floyd 
exclaimed — 

" No shirking of the truth for trifles ; let us know all 
about it if anything at all. We don't expect you to 
flatter." 

Mr. Mostyn approached me again, and rapidly passed 
his fingers over my head. 

" Tou are rather difficult, not to read, but to describe,' 
he said. " At present you are made up of contradictions. 
Tou don't understand your own feelings ; you have no 
grasp upon the power that is in you ; you are always 
running into extremes; this minute feeling as if you 
could jump over the moon. Tou are conscious of such 
exalted happiness, and buoyant hope ; the next, listless, 
weary, despondent, so that you almost wish the earth to 
cover you. Tou are unsocial, and yet not unsocial ; you 
can appear cold, indifferent, insensible; yet you are 
neither indifferent, nor cold, nor at all wanting, but rather 
abounding in sensibility. Tou have strong likes and dis- 
likes; you love and hate to a purpose; perhaps you 
are not aware of this yet, but it is so. There is another 
thing that you are not aware of; you have strong, over- 
mastering passions that may eventually, if not properly 
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controlled, crush the whole happiness of your life. You 
look incredulous ; you do not understand what depth of 
passionate feeling is in you ; beware when that depth is 
stirred. I speak to you seriously oh this matter ; you 
must keep a watch over yourself, and cultivate some 
respect for the opinion of others. You are inclined to be 
self-willed, in the quiet way that carries determination 
with it. You should be thankful to the Providence that 
has endowed you with common-sense and correct notions 
of right, so that you have in your own hands the power 
of arresting and restraining these evil tendencies. You 
are addicted to solitary meditation ; you think thoughts 
that you cannot or will not communicate to others; 
beware of this propensity, too ; be more open and com- 
municative, as you can be if you like, and you will be 
happier. In every way you are doing yourself injustice: 
you are running to waste. Here is no want of intellect," 
he continued ; " a temperament quick, nervous, and 
excitable ; full Marvellousness, great Ideality, predomi- 
nant Benevolence, large Mirthfulness, Veneration less 
than it might be, Combativeness enough and to spare ; 
yet with aU this, small Self-esteem. Altogether, Miss 
Floyd, you are an anomaly." 

Mark, who had been taking short-hand notes, beckoned 
"Walter forward. 

" Just try that chap's head," he said, in his abrupt 
way. 

Mr. Mostyn drew "Walter towards him and gazed at 
him earnestly for a minute, . It was a delicately fair and 
highly intellectual face that he looked upon : there was 
an indescribable sweetness in its expression altogether, a 
positive beauty in every individual feature: in the open, 
sunny brow, in the tende/ hazel eyes, in the finely- 
* MtaoMe mouth. There was a spiritual grace 
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about the whole head, with its clustering curls of golden 
hair, that an artistic eye would have caught at once, and 
loved to dwell upon. Mr. Mostyn surveyed him with a 
very benign look, and patted his head kindly by way of 
encouragement. " Here is a little slyness, I think," he said 
at length, " a little canting sometimes ; this young gentle- 
man likes to be petted, eh ? " A crimson flood, like the 
reflection of a rich sunset, bathed Walter's face as he 
glanced furitively at me. The picture was true so far, 
and I listened intently. " Here is great Benevolence, 
large Veneration, much power of thought, but no strength 
of purpose. He will be impulsive and highly imaginative, 
but not practical. He is ambitious, and there is plenty 
of work in him ; he can do great things, and do them well 
if he likes, but great watchfulness and attention will be 
needed in order to cultivate and direct his powers. He 
will have beautiful thoughts ; he will enjoy life richly ; 
he will be an ardent, impulsive youth ; a man of feeling. 
You must let him rough it a little, for the hard rubs of 
this world will make sad work with him ; especially I 
must impress upon you the necessity of teaching him the 
value of money. He will not be wanting in the will to 
earn it, but he will be inclined to squander it recklessly 
on ail sides, and he will readily fall a prey to the specious 
and the designing. Without the most careful training 
life will be to him a failure. He has great artistic talent ; 
whatever is beautiful and grand will impress him strongly; 
but in the common walks of life, he will be liable to com- 
mit mistakes, to suffer keenly, to waste his energies in 
alternations of error and regret. As I have said, he must 
be well guarded." 

And by whom ? I thought. My father was scarcely 
qualified for the task ; his own life had been a failure ; 
but he was not more practical than at the beginning, nor 
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so conscious wherein he had erred as to be capable of 
benefiting another by the full warning of his experience. 
I clung to Walter more than ever, trembling for the 
future that he might be so ill prepared to meet. 

" The fact is, then," said Mark in his usual hard way, 
" the fact is, then, he's soft : well, I always thought so. 
The Floyds have degenerated if there is any truth in old 
tales, and Master Walter promises to put the finishing 
stroke to their degeneracy. I suppose he can't help it ; 
be was born so, and must take his chance." 

" I have explained myself very ill if this is the conclu- 
sion at which you have arrived," said Mr. Mostyn, draw- 
ing Walter towards him and pushing back the curls from 
his noble brow. " He is not by any means soft ; not 
wanting in capacity ; the heart is too warm, and tender, 
and trusting ; the imagination too glowing and ardent ; 
the sensibilities too active and delicate; but here is 
material and to spare for building up a noble character, 
only, as I have said, skilful hands must be at work with 
it, — make a labour of love of it. You cannot make 
a bad man of him, but he may be made unhappy and 
unfortunate by neglect." 

" I comprehend pretty clearly," said Mark. " He's 
too much of a genius for me to meddle with, and a genius 
was the very thing that wasn't wanted in this family ; 
we've had too much in that way already. People who 
have got what you call soul, generally contrive to burden 
some one with their bodies. Give me the plain, plodding, 
common-sense, that can take care of itself. So, together, 
there's a precious pair of you. Tou, Amy, have been 
hoaxing us all this time ; as for Walter, he turns out as 
I thought he would." 

" But, dear me," said Mrs. Floyd, " how dreadful it 
is that Amy should be so passionate, and hate people 
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so ! I'm sure I had no idea of it. Are you quite certain, 
Mr. Mostyn ? you frighten me." 

" Touch these delicate chords of humanity gently, and 
they will respond to your touch," said Mr. Mostyn, lift- 
ing his hand. " Deal roughly, harshly with them, and 
they will make most discordant music. The young are in 
the hands of their elders, and we are responsible to God 
in proportion to our power." 

" I'm sure I've had enough to put up with," said Mrs. 
Floyd, " without having to begin over again now, and no 
one is inclined to put up with me. But of course you 
don't understand all this. I wish, Amy, you would take 
that child into the garden, she looks so ghastly sometimes, 
it's quite dismal to look at 'her. And you, sir, go too ; 
how you happened to be here is beyond my comprehen- 
sion." 

Ellen, oddly enough, had sidled up to Mr. Mostyn on 
seeing how gently he dealt with "Walter ; and one wan, 
tiny hand, was resting quietly in his as Mrs. Floyd spoke. 

" She is a frail little thing," he said, stooping and kissing 
her; " a very snowdrop, reminding me of wintry skies." 

" Not likely to weather the spring, I think," said Mark. 

I saw Mr. Mostyn shake his head as I went out with 
her and Walter. I looked at her more intently than I 
had been accustomed to do, startled by what I had seen 
and heard, and I wondered that I had never noticed 
before how corpse-like her face was. Slowly, scarcely 
perceptibly, she was fading from our eyes, melting away 
like a veritable image of snow; and we had become 
accustomed to this process, so quiet that it was no 
trouble to us. But who amongst us was prepared for 
the final passing from mortal sight at which Mark hinted ? 

Not I ; I clung tenaciously to the few ties that made 
my home upon earth, and I shrank from such a severing 
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of them as this new-born thought threatened. With all 
the love that was in my heart quickened by my dread of 
what might be coming, and by some remorse for past 
apathy, I took the child in my arms when we had reached 
the garden, and caressed her with all the passionate 
eagerness of my alarmed and dissatisfied affection ; but 
Ellen, placid, undemonstrative, save in her shrinking 
calmness, as if this outburst of mine was a shock to her, 
feeble in her whole organization as she was, gently 
struggled in my clasp, and in low wailing tones, asked me 
to release her. 

" Oh, Ellen," I said, hurt at meeting no response, " you 
-lon't love sister Amy !" 

" I do love you very much," said Ellen, " but I am 
so tired, sister. I like to sit still and look at the sky 
and the weeds here. I love the weeds. They don't grow 
in other gardens as they do in ours, and I don't like other 
gardens. The bright flowers make my eyes ache, and 
they are always coming and going, and that wearies me. 
I like the long grass and the moss, green and grey. 
When the wind blows it shakes the tall trees, and they 
disturb me ; but the grass waves gently, and the moss 
scarcely stirs ; that's why I like the moss and the grass. 
I like everything that is quiet." 

The child had seated herself on a spot where the weeds 
and the long grass and the moss grew thickly about her. 
She had her fancies as I had mine, and these seemed to 
estrange and divide rather than draw us together. With 
all the deep human love that was in me, I felt powerless 
to bring about that close union betwixt my own and this 
young spirit, so solitary, and so soon, perhaps, to pass 
from amongst us, for which I yearned. Amidst all my 
teachers I had failed to acquire the saving knowledge 
that would have helped me in a strait like this. 
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Walter had left us, but presently he returned, his 
bright face all in a glow. 

" I have seen papa," he said, " and he didn't say any- 
thing about my being here (I knew that he had probably 
forgotten the event of the morning), and he wasn't at all 
cross — he never is, you know ; and there's a gentleman 
with him, an old friend, that wants to see you ; and that 
Mr* Mostyn is an old friend of cousin Mark's, and I dare 
say i/hey are both going to stop a few days ; won't that 
be jolly P Won't Mrs. Floyd smile, and talk as if she 
couldn't blow anybody up ?" 

I did not feel so sure of that ; Mrs. Floyd's gracious- 
ness depended upon the kind of company she had to 
entertain; and these unexpected guests, of whom she 
knew nothing, might put her out of her way. I had no 
time for thought, however; my father approached with 
his friend, his hand resting familiarly on the latter' s 
shoulder. 

" This is my Amy," he said, " and this, Amy, is the 
early friend of whom you have often heard me speak, 
the schoolfellow who always beat me at everything, even 
mischief, in which I rather excelled ; the companion of 
many a ramble when life was a rejoicing thing to both of 
us : Charley Hetherington, of Wiersdale." 

" Charley Hetherington, of nowhere in particular just 
now," said that individual, — a small, active, dark-com- 
plexioned man, with an intellectual cast of face, and keen 
eyes, that seemed to take note of everything. " I must 
claim you as an old acquaintance, Miss Floyd, though 
you will have no recollection of me. The very last time 
I was in England, I had the honour of an interview with 
you, a baby then in your mother's arms, and, of course, 
a very astonishing baby, being the first. I remember, 
Edward, your calling my attention to some precocity that 
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I did not exactly apprehend, perhaps because, as you 
said, it was so very wonderful." 

" Bid I do that ?" said my father, laughing in a rather 
melancholy way though ; " well, I have still some notion 
that Amy is above the common run of young girls of her 
age. I am not so sure that it is well to be above the 
common-place. Here is Ellen, whom you have not seen. 
What is my poor, pale pet doing here where the weeds 
grow thickest ?" 

" I am very happy, papa," said Ellen, just lifting her 
quiet eyes, and dropping them. 

" Very happy !" repeated my father, " I should like to 
see you running about with the glee natural to your 
years, gaining such health of mind and body as would 
give light to your eyes, colour to your cheeks. Indi- 
viduals differ in taste, and discover for themselves odd 
sources of gratification. Charles," he continued, seating 
himself on the rustic bench beside Mr. Hetherington and 
myself, " I know many men whose sole pleasure consists 
in scraping together money, of which they make no intel- 
ligent use ; many who neither have it in abundance nor 
covet it for any purpose, and who find in some puerile 
pursuit, called their hobby, or in some quaint peculiarity 
of temperament, not always of an agreeable kind, suffi- 
cient excitement to enable them to enjoy life. Any day 
we may see crowds of women whose whole craving of 
heart and soul is readily supplied by scandal and dress, 
or by those lowest forms of religion and morality that 
serve to make them conspicuous as upholders of a system 
replete with sectarian illiberality, narrow-mindedness, 
and sour, pharisaical self-righteousness. This intellec- 
tual inequality and disorder divides us into castes, with- 
out the ordinary interventions of birth, and money, and 
acquired position, so that between the two influences, 
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there is little true social intercourse in the world. Some- 
times I think we have too little of that here ; but when 
1 look around me I see no help. There is surely some 
one universal way of happiness, accessible to all, suited 
to all ages, capacities, and temperaments, and irrespective 
of sex or rank." 

If there was, Mr. Hetherington did not seem able to 
point it out. " The young, whom it is not wise to over- 
burden with this kind of wisdom, should always be able 
to mix generally with the young,' ' he said. "For my 
part, it has formed one of the pleasures of my life to 
observe the inequalities of character that you deplore. 
It would not be so well to have too much sameness ; what 
would become of our poets and authors, our satirists, 
dramatists, and philosophers, even of our divines, if we 
all turned too good on their hands? A world over- 
burdened with benevolence wouldn't be worth living in, 
unless some extraordinary accompanying change, making 
benevolence the great business of life, provided for such 
a dearth of excitement as that one departure from estab- 
lished and recognised usage would occasion. In the first 
place there would be nobody to help, nobody to grumble 
about the absence of help, or the flagrant abuse of it. 
Gratitude and ingratitude would be alike extinct emotions, 
only fit for mental collection and shelving, after the fash- 
ion of other antediluvial remains. Intellectual equality 
would occasion a still worse confusion, which I cannot 
bring myself to contemplate. There is an exclusiveness 
in the world as it is that is very offensive ; an ignorance 
that it is expedient to keep at arm's length ; a hardness 
that it is well not to encounter ; but the great truths 
that rule universally are independent of these small 
matters. But, believe me, Edward, for making a man 
merely odd nothing is so efficacious as a solitary life." 
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"Or a busy life against the grain," said my father: 
u give me my fling, and without mixing in what is here 
called society, I will so surround myself with the broad 
humanity whose infinity of interests gush around us, a 
stream ever flowing and fresh, that my own life%hall be 
a perpetual gladness. Yes, as you say, solitude makes 
people odd; but then, uncongenial communion is the 
worst solitude of all. I have had enough of that lately. 
I dare say you find something odd about us all here, 
Charles?" 

" Well, as you ask the question, I must acknowledge 
that I do," said Mr. Hetherington. " Something pecu- 
liar, at least; a quietude that has too much sadness in 
it ; a lassitude and inertness that harmonise too well with 
the melancholy aspect and decay of this whole place. In 
my young days I rather liked the Elms ; but the young, 
amid a desolation and gloom like this, can rejoice in the 
strong contrast afforded by their own energetic and 
fresh life. Later on, unless we become antiquarian or 
misanthropic, or gloomily devotional, we don't take to 
this sort of thing. I could not live here perpetually 
myself, because I have no notion of being unnecessarily 
saddened. Why don't you pull the old place down ?" 

" I have had enough of that pulling down process," 
said my father ; " I have found that it is easier to pull 
down than set up. Living all my life on one spot — a 
melancholy-enough spot as you say — I have witnessed 
changes that you, a wanderer during the best part of 
your life in many lands, could hardly have been impressed 
by. Tear after year old friends have dropped from my 
side, leaving none to supply their place. I cling to asso- 
ciations of the past, and the chief events of my life are 
connected with these crumbling walls, and with this wil- 
derness which my children still call ' the garden.' Tou, 
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in the busy vortex of life, perpetually surrounded and 
attracted by new subjects, a bachelor to boot, have es- 
caped much of the sadness and regret inevitable upon 
a life lib mine. The pulling down of the Elms would 
be my Jktth-warrant. Come, you are too depreciatory ; 
I will not allow you to forget how happy we have both 
been in yonder old walls. We will explore the odd nooks 
and corners together once more ; and Amy, who has all 
the old legends at her finger-ends, shall be our 
cicerone." 

"We all returned to the house together, where we were 
joined by Mr. Mostyn and Mark Floyd. I mention the 
visit of these two gentlemen — a brief one, as they left 
us that same day before Bertha's arrival, Mr. Hethering- 
ton to return to the continent, — because, being both 
highly intelligent men — men who had seen much of the 
world, and the best society to be found in it — as far as 
intelligence goes, I mean — I should have been struck by 
the great contrast betwixt them and ourselves, if they 
also had not noticed and remarked of us that we were 
severally neglected, running to waste, unnaturally so- 
bered, saddened and odd. I could not help feeling that 
much of what each had said was true. Many influences 
had tended to make us all odd. Neither Ellen nor myself 
had any society suited to our years, for Mrs. Floyd ob- 
jected to having more children about the place, and she 
had no motive for exhibiting me as she had done Bertha. 
I was neither beautiful nor accomplished, and I was intui- 
tively conscious that, however brilliant and attractive to 
me might be the solitary fancies upon which I was 
thrown back, they would avail me nothing in such com- 
pany as might be within my reach. I still loved the old 
place, in spite of the dilapidation and decay that were so 
apparent, and the gloom about it that was depressing 
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enough. There* were remedies for these merely external 
drawbacks • we needed more of that sunshine of the heart 
which is supplied by the hopeful and confiding love that 
casts out fear, and that alone makes a home anywhere ; a 
respite from the terrible anxiety of straiteneJt means, 
and nothing more, to make of this desolate old mansion 
an earthly paradise. 

Mr. Mostyn was right in saying that I could be readily 
elated or depressed. This glimpse of a brighter world 
beyond my own, which threw our daily life into most 
unhappy contrast, left me disturbed and dissatisfied. I 
sifted my whole inner self thoroughly, with a shrinking 
belief that circumstances, or constitutional diffidence, 
would condemn me perpetually to a life undemonstrative 
and isolated, but uncongenial, make the best of it I 
could ; and I dreaded the further contact with realities 
inevitable upon the arrival of Bertha and Robert. 

My father, on the contrary, had been elated by this 
visit of an old friend, and the circumstance of Mrs. Floyd 
having been singularly pleasant and agreeable had added 
to his buoyant humour. We were all seated in the 
drawing-room, when Walter, who had hung back after 
the strangers departed, ventured to make his appearance, 
casting an imploring look towards Mrs. Floyd. 

" Oh, you don't need to affect any modesty on the 
score of your disobedience, sir," she said. " You are well 
aware that you may resist my orders with impunity at 
any time. I shall not interfere with you again, and you 
may make yourself quite comfortable." 

" What is it, Louisa," said my father, starting as from 
a pleasant reverie ; " nothing wrong with Walter, I hope." 

" Oh, of course not," said Mrs. Floyd ; " Walter is never 
in the wrong; it is only I that make mistakes some- 
times." 
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"Now, what is it?"' bail my father, rousing himself 
thoroughly, and evidently with a painful effort, for these 
small jaw that Mrs. Floyd liked to prolong rather thnu 
bring to an issue of any kind, always distracted him 
greatly Jl" Let me hear all about it, pray." 

"Abu you did not know all about it already," paid 
Mrs. Floyd, tossing her head, and perseveringly pursuing 
her wool work. 

My father put his hand up to his head, and one of 
those painfully confused looks that had latterly so much 
distressed me came over his face. "Walter saw it too, 1 
believe, for he rushed up to him in his impetuous way, 
threw his arms round his neck, and burst into a passionate 
fit of sobbing. 

" I'm so sorry to distress you, papa," he said; "I've 
done wrong, I know ; but — but — " 

I came to the rescue, and explained "Walter's delin- 
quency, taking upon myself the blame of detaining him 
after he had offered to go back. 

" Upon my word," said Mrs. Floyd, looking up ; " no 
wonder at my being disobeyed when there are so many 
masters and mistresses." 

" I think Amy was right in referring the matter to me," 
said my father. " As for you, sir, you did wrong ; go to 
bed now, and don't venture to quit your room till the 
morning; I will then take you back to Keach myself." 

"Walter lifted his bowed head, and with his hands 
clasped over his eyes, and his slight frame shaking with 
suppressed sobs, quitted the room. Ellen's face grew 
whiter, and she clung to me in terror. 

" You know, Louisa," said my father, after a painful 
pause that lasted some minutes, " you know that I have 
always advocated the rule by love rather than by four ; 
AValter is impulsive, but not altogether for evil, and 

VOL. I. I 
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gentle hands might lead him whither they would. Tou 
and I do not always agree as we might do, and should do, 
and the worst consequences of our disagreement fall 
upon these children. Considering all the circumstances, 
I certainly did wish that "Walter should stop here to-day, 
and I unfortunately said so before him. I should either 
not have said that, or I should have insisted upon his stop- 
ping. Poor "Walter has good feeling; he loves Bertha, 
and I like to see my children so cling to one another." 

" You are really one of the weakest and strangest men 
I ever met with," said Mrs. Floyd ; " for my part, I never 
discovered that your children had so much love in them. 
"Walter wanted a holiday, and, getting that, he would 
not much care whether Bertha made her appearance or 
no. I see no reason to make any great fuss about 
Bertha ; your own children have been put aside for her, 
and they may not be so well pleased when they come to 
understand this fact." 

" Bertha is very dear to me for her own sake, as well 
as for the sake of those who are gone," said my father ; 
" but I am not aware of having neglected my own children 
on that account." 

" You should hear the remarks that are made about 
your giving Bertha so superior an education, and stinting 
Amy to a few lessons from the half-mad parson of Elvar. 
It's nothing to me, you know, further than that I must 
suffer through your liberality to one who can scarcely be 
said to belong to you, and I take care to let people under- 
stand that I never interfere in any way." 

" Not in the way of advice, certainly," said my father. 
a I have heard all this I cun'fc anyhow many times before. 
I must be allowed to understand my own affairs best, and 
I have given to each of these children the kind of educa- 
tion that I considered suitable to their capacities/' 
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Mrs. Floyd glanced at me and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

"As for Amy," continued my father, noticing the look 
and the action with a slight frown, " I expect that she 
will shortly justify the opinion I formed of her mental 
superiority years ago. No more boarding-school influ- 
ences for my Amy, if you please. As for Bertha — there 
she is! — just alighting at the gate. Blessings on her 
bright face ! Let us go and meet her." 

My father and I walked out, Ellen still clinging to my 
side. My father met Bertha first, and when we came up 
to them she turned to us two, kissed us, and surveyed 
us earnestly. How resplendently beautiful she had 
become ! Taller, and with a richer glow of health on her 
cheeks, a finer intelligence in her large, lustrous eyes ; 
but how stately ! — cold almost, I thought. "We seemed 
to take her by surprise with our ungovernable emotion, 
like so many excited savages; but with the tact of a 
superior training, and rather too much of the polish, she 
contrived to quiet and keep us at bay. 

" Thank you for such a kind welcome, dear uncle ; I, 
too, am glad to feel myself once more at home. Amy, 
dear, just stand back and let me look at you ; why, you 
have grown wonderfully ; you are almost as tall as I am. 
I have a thousand things to tell you, but not until we are 
alone, remember. Don't look so curious, uncle ; you have 
nothing to do with this particular budget of ours. Ellen ! 
— poor pet ! don't you know me ? Cousin Bertha has 
brought some pretty things, and such a wonderful doll 
as was never seen. Take my hand, love, and let us go 
first." 

Ellen, with the instinct of her innocence, placed her 
hand very confidingly in Bertha's, and the two preceded 
us to the drawing-room My father, after walking a few 

i 2 
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paces turned back to look after Bertha's luggage. As 
for me, I was in a perfect tumult of feeling, but my chief 
thought, after a little heart-disappointment, was associ- 
ated with a certain pride in Bertha that led me to con- 
template exultingly her first meeting with Mrs. Floyd. 
On this occasion I exacted for her, as of old, the admi- 
ration that she could well command of herself, and I had 
my triumph, and was satisfied for a moment. 

" So you have really arrived," said Mrs. Floyd, retain- 
ing her seat as she held out her hand to meet Bertha's, 
yet rising as the latter closed upon her. " Dear me ! you 
are improved ; — very much indeed. How well you are 
looking ! I could not have believed that eighteen months 
would have made such a difference." 

" Tou are strangely complimentary, aunt," said 
Bertha, laughing. " Of course you knew that there was 
room for much improvement ; and I only wish that I 
may not disappoint you on a closer investigation. But I 
have not seen all my relations yet. Where is Walter — 
atEeach?" 

" No ; Walter is here, but in disgrace, and you cannot 
see him to-night. Tou know, Bertha, matters are 
managed oddly in this house; but we'll talk of that 
by-and-by." 

I had enjoyed a momentary gratification, feeling that 
Mrs. Floyd had been surprised into graciousness ; but 
the confidential tone into which' she had subsided 
reminded me that she also, even formerly, had her pride 
in Bertha — lacking the affection — and I suddenly became 
jealous of her influence now. She went on, making 
matters worse for me. 

" What a contrast there is betwixt you and Amy when 
you stand together, to be sure!" she continued. "No 
one would suppose you wtte jiaytbing akin. I wish you 
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would try to improve her manners a little ; at present 
she has no more notion of ladylike behaviour than one of 
yonder half-savage girls at Elvar, where her style has 
been chiefly formed. It is not altogether her fault, and 
she cannot help it, of course ; but she is growing up now, 
and so many disadvantages will be a great detriment to 
her." 

Bertha looked at me, I thought, pityingly, in her lofty 
way. A sudden rush of blood to my head and face must 
have betrayed something of what I felt. I had no need 
to be reminded that I was plain and insignificant-looking 
beside Bertha; when we sat together conversing after 
tea — my father, Mrs. Floyd, Ellen, and myself — I could 
not help noticing how sickly, faded, and dispirited, we all 
appeared in comparison. That I was so inferior to 
Bertha in other respects was not, perhaps, entirely my 
own fault, and Mrs. Floyd's remark reminded me of what 
she had previously said about Bertha having been allowed 
superior advantages. For the first time in my life a 
bitter feeling took possession of my heart; I envied 
Bertha the privileges of which I had been deprived, I 
thought unjustly, and felt inclined to resent depreciation 
in a quarter where I knew I was not understood. 

But this cruel experience did me good : I was roused, 
if only to a trial of what strength of endurance was in 
me. I could be outwardly cold enough, and it was some 
advantage to be able to take refuge in my presumed in- 
sensibility. The worst trial had, however, yet to come, 
and I foresaw how forcibly the contrast to which my 
attention had been drawn would strike Eobert. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WHEN I retired with Bertha to our common sleep- 
ing-chanber at night, she found the odour of the 
wall-flowers I had collected in the morning oppressive ; 
and discovering the two vases, she opened the window 
and threw out their contents. 

" Do you know, Amy," she said, " it is unwholesome 
to inhale this heavy perfume during the night. You 
have a romantic love for flowers, I know, and they are 
very well in their way, but it is best to keep them at a 
respectful distance, sometimes. You don't mind what I 
have done, do you ? " 

I said I did not mind at all. I was too dissatisfied 
altogether to care about this result of my officiousness 
about herself. 

" Did you ever see such a white living face ? " she 
continued, glancing towards the crib in which Ellen lay 
asleep. " Are you at all afraid of death, Amy ? M 

I looked at Ellen where she lay, pale and placid, but I 
did not answer Bertha. I thought her hard ; and her 
words and manner froze up the sorrow ready to gush 
over my heart. 

" Because, if you are," continued Bertha, "it is right 
that you should be prepa^ tQjffftlfettfnttjM^ 
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ing and find Ellen a trifle whiter than she is just now. 
Has no doctor seen her ? " 

" No," I said. I knew that Ellen was passing away ; 
felt so sure of it that I spoke with indifference. 

"How apathetic you all are:" said Bertha \ "not 
from want of affection either — you and my uncle — but 
merely because you are half dead yourselves I If I have 
any present mission, it must be to rouse you up. All 
over the house there is a sign of decay ; a charnel atmo- 
sphere that contrasts strongly with life elsewhere. Are 
you at ail sleepy ? because if not I want to talk with 
you." 

I said I was not ; and allowed her to draw me beside 
her on the couch, and soon forgot how reluctantly I had 
first suffered her to press her cheek to mine. 

" I have been thinking of you and my uncle all these 
months," she said, "wondering how you got on with 
Mr. Pyne and Mrs. Eloyd ; how he managed with her 
and the world that has always been too hard for him. I 
do not now require to be told that you have both fared 
badly. If I possess any description of power I shall 
first exercise it in order to release you out of Mr. Pyne's 
hands." 

" I am already out of his hands," I said ; " I have 
released myself." 

" And what said my uncle ?" 

" ^Nothing : I expect he does not know." 

" Are you so brave ?" said Bertha, gently lifting my 
head so as to survey me. " Did you call in question his 
right to affront God's creatures by taxing them indi- 
vidually with more wickedness than has appertained to 
the whole human race collectively since the flood ? Did 
you tell him you would live while you live, freely and 
rejoicingly, in defiance of his gloomy doctrines? laugh 
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at his predictions and maledictions, and altogether con- 
found and astonish him, as I should have done P No, 
you didn't do that ! What did you do ?" 

" Very Kttle. I allowed him to understand my dis- 
satisfaction ; and I had not been an apt scholar; and 
I think he was glad to be rid of me." 

" And you are learning nothing ; and my uncle 
remains so quiet P" 

" This has only just happened; and Mr. Pyne is still 
teaching me French." 

" I like to see you have a little energy," continued 
Bertha; "you and I will, I suspect, require it. You 
remember our old schoolfellows at lieach ? The young 
ladies at "Wavertree did not differ from them materially. 
Half-a-dozen love intrigues formed an agreeable variety 
to our studies; and I have myself left a disconsolate 
swain behind me, who, if he is only half so captivated as 
he professes to be, will either hang himself or follow me 
here : no great matter which, as he is what Mrs. Floyd 
calls ' ineligible.' Don't laugh, Amy ; this is the most 
serious business of woman's life. I was about to observe 
that, amongst all the young ladies who have fallen in 
my way, I have never met with one burdened like myself 
with cares about the future. They have homes ready to 
receive them ; fathers capable of providing for them ; and 
they confidently contemplate marrying when it pleases 
them ; so that they are constantly surrounded by assur- 
ances of protection. This is the natural order of things, 
I suppose ; woman, as the weaker vessel, has a right so 
to look for protection ; but the order is twisted a little 
sometimes. In a short time, it is probable that I shall 
have no home : I am here only on sufferance now. 
Thank you for that, Miss Amy. (T have been thinking 
all the evening that you were cold and estranged ; and 
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I am too poor to part with an atom of the old love). 
"Well, some day I shall be homeless, and then I must 
marry or work. Mrs. Floyd was good enough to suggest 
some months back, in a private and confidential letter 
which I never answered, that if I could procure an 
engagement as teacher in the school, or in any other, 
or in any private family, it was very desirable that I 
should do so, as my uncle's will to help me was far 
superior to his means. I knew as much already, and 
that I could turn to that resource at any time. To-day, 
however, my appearance and my accomplishments — you 
heard what she said of both — have produced a sensation, 
and effected a revolution in her weak mind. "When I 
was shut up with her a little while ago, she spoke very 
confidently about reproducing and exhibiting me at 
Reach, with a view to my respectable settlement in life. 
And the fact is, Amy, Mrs. Floyd is not without her 
good qualities ; — she is willing, in this way, to help me 
whilst helping herself; but, having met with one won- 
derful man in my uncle, she is astonishingly sanguine, 
and mistaken, about the rest. The green young gentle- 
men, who care more for a pretty face than for anything 
more endearing, are not often permitted to commit 
themselves too far whilst in that verdant state, for- 
tunately for all parties concerned; and marrying men 
look for money. But, Amy," she continued, growing 
excited, and rising and pacing the room, " I will not be 
thus hawked about in the matrimonial market. This 
poverty, of the smallest kind, shall not bring me so low 
ns that, — 1 will be sought, and for the wealth that is in 
myself. The man who marries me — whether I love 
him or not — shall love me; seek, sue, implore, and only 
succeed on convincing me that he cannot at any future 
time reasonably tax me with a thought of entrapping 
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him. I can conceive nothing so dreadful as that, — any- 
thing else I could bear. Poverty need not compel us 
to become despicable in our own eyes." 

She sat down again. The sincerity inseparable from 
a proud nature like hers, and that I never had reason to 
doubt, appealed to my heart as she spoke; and, for- 
getting my small jealousies, I threw my arms round her 
neck with a generous burst of the old admiration. 

" My own, noble cousin !" I said, " you will always be 
true to yourself; true to the heart that is above all 
price !" 

" My dear, romantic little Amy," said Bertha, kissing 
and then holding me at arm's length, " when you come to 
talk of hearts, you puzzle me. I would not have you 
give me credit for being better or worse than I am ; and 
you must understand that I have a profound horror of 
the sort of love that indulges in moonlight walks, and 
seriously contemplates immuring itself in a cottage. I 
flatter myself that my heart will conduct itself very pro- 
perly and discreetly in any emergency that may occur. 
I intend to bargain, in a perfectly fair way, for wealth 
and rank, promising an equivalent that must satisfy any 
reasonable man. The man (I wonder what he will be 
like ?) will understand, of course, that I am capable of 
adorning wealth and rank. Are you shocked? I am 
merely simplifying a matter that the world in its igno- 
rance has complicated; producing an amount of con- 
fusion frightful to contemplate. What you call love is 
associated with every species of conceivable horror : 
torturing uncertainties, jealous doubts, frightful catas- 
trophes. I will not be made the heroine of any domestic 
tragedy. Positively, Amy, I am unfitted for the quiet, 
jog-trot life in wfridk* kwt-ma&eh usually terminates, 
Then n^igfl|MMMMMriii* «tt ***** * bove tne 
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common-place. I must see the world ; live in it, shine 
in it, astonish it sometimes. I will not be insignificant 
anywhere. Fortunately I am not at all susceptible, and 
therefore am likely to carry out my plans. But Eeach 
affords me no scope, Amy ; besides that, I am aware, as 
Mrs, Floyd is not, that the most insignificant men, the 
men least worth having on any terras, are above all 
others difficult to catch ; they are fenced about by the 
keen cunning of self-interest. The individual I am 
thinking about must have some superiority of heart or 
intellect, enabling him to discover and properly appre- 
ciate what is superior and valuable in myself. You 
comprehend that, I suppose ? Well ; the world contains 
this individual, but he is not as yet aware of the felicity 
that awaits him ; and, in the mean time, I am wondering 
what I ought to do." 

Bertha's very confidential communication confused 
and pained me. I had not myself entered into such 
speculations: I fancied I never could or should; and, 
above all tilings, I wondered if she was serious in what 
she had said. 

"You are talking wildly, and doing yourself injustice," 
I said. " You have a warm, generous heart, Bertha, and 
you are not mercenary, as you would have me believe. 
Some day you will meet with a nature noble as your 
own: then you will act worthy of yourself." 

" What you say is flattering and highly poetical ; but 
I cannot afford to be poetical. Seriously, Amy, I ought 
to devise some means of earning my ow r n living during 
the year or two that may elapse before the great event 
of my life takes place. I'm tired of schools ; I should 
like to be travelling companion to some old or young 
lady; I should see the world, and have grand oppor- 
i of coming out in my own way." . 
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" And you would leave us all again, "Bertha ?" 

" My dear, sentimental Amy, these separations occur 
in the natural order of things. The order cannot always 
be preserved, as I have said, and then everything goes 
wrong. When a swarm of people are not thriving toge- 
ther, the best thiug they can do for the common weal is 
to separate as quickly as possible, diverging to all points 
of the compass. If "Walter was old enough, and I had 
the power in my hands, I should send him off to sea. 
A higher wisdom than our own teaches us that partings 
are inevitable; we must part with Ellen, whether we 
would or not. Don't weep, Amy ; people seldom weep 
to a purpose, and more than half the tears that are shed 
are idly wasted. I have often wondered, and I wonder 
still, what your destiny is to be. If your uncle William 
dies and divides his wealth betwixt you and Walter, you 
will be right enough, except that the number of your 
admirers may occasion you some inconvenience; but 
William Floyd is not a dying man ; his cold nature and 
iron constitution promise him a long life; and before 
he discovers that his money might achieve a present 
good, the world might end. As Mark says, we must 
take our chance ; but in the absence of protection and 
advice, I feel compelled to speculate for myself." 

" You are surely forgetting my father, Bertha," I said, 
hurt by her tone altogether. "He at least will give 
you good advice; he can protect you still, as he has 
always done." 

" He cannot : he could not if — as you perhaps imagine 
— he was immortal. He is making a frightful effort just 
now, the end of which I clearly foresee ; but he never 
made his way in the world, and he never will. Money- 
makine: was not his vocation; he turned to it long 
enough to lose everything ; that was his destiny. Mark 
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and Mrs. Floyd, and others who have found fault with 
him, are quite right; and if their remonstrance* had 
effected any good, we should remain their debtors. 
Don't look cross; I know that in many respects my 
uncle is superior to these people, but he is also inferior. 
He is the best man in the world, and in ordinary matters 
the most incapable ; and this incapacity is our grand mis- 
fortune. As I said before, you and 1 shall have need of 
energy." 

And my father's eager desire to make us all happy, 
had come to this ! Elijah Pyne had also said ho foresaw 
much sorrow for me in the future, and this was what he 
meant. My father was threatened with ruin, and it was 
easy to foresee that at no late day he would sink in the 
midst of it! my father, whom I had loved so much! 

Walter, for whom I had been so hopeful and proud 1 
and unhappy me ! "What was the destiny that lay before 
us! 

I had undergone a disenchanting process when the 
next day broke, but the blow had not fallen too suddenly, 
and I was still surrounded by uncertainties that admit 
of dreaming, and rarely shut out hope. I sought a 
refuge in many wild speculations, and knowing that 
Mrs. Floyd, in the midst of her trouble, always fell back 
very confidently upon the rich Blackburn manufacturer, 

1 tried to do the same. If Uncle William would only 
oblige us by dying before my father— I hud no hope in 
him alive — we might all yet bo happy. 

I was walking in the garden with Bertha and Ellen, 
when my father, who had been to Reach with Walter, 
suddenly approached us. 

"There's news for you yonder, my girls," he said. 
"Walk straight into the hall, and you'll see an old 
friend, besides I don't know what that may be well 
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worth seeing. Be upon your best behaviour, Bertha, 
and I advise you to take care of your heart. Ellen, 
come with papa." 

There was no need of plainer speaking with me. 
I knew who it was that had come, and the violence of 
my emotion paralyzed me. I stood, white and trembling, 
unable to move. 

" Have you such very particular friends ?" said Bertha, 
stopping because I did, as my father walked on with 
Ellen ; " or is it some one you would rather not see ? 
I cannot conceive how one human being can reduce 
another to this state. "What it is all about ?" 

I shrank from her keen, scrutinizing look ; but dread 
of her ridicule roused me. I still wanted tact. 

" I think — I believe it must be Kobert Clayton ; we 
have been expecting him." 

" What ! the veritable Robert Clayton who was a hero 
of nearly two years ago ? Upon my word ! and he has 
not lost his influence, I see. You are prepared to give 
him a very flattering reception, Amy ; but, you are 
nearly fifteen, remember, and must consider what you 
are about. I dare say he is a very shaggy-looking 
individual by this time, covered with hair, and smelling 
of tobacco and tar." 

" It is not kind of you to say that, Bertha. You know 
that Robert was well educated, and that he is a very old 
friend." 

" So is that very queer-looking person, Amos Binck — 
a much older acquaintance in fact ; yet, don't tell me 
that any display of this kind would greet a sudden 
appearance on his part. If you feel yourself at all equal 
to the effort, we will walk on. But keep within bounds, 
Amy : for if you come out strongly in your way, you 
will compel me to be rather demonstrative in mine." 
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" You make a mistake about me altogether/' I said. 
" As for you, you can be very haughty and disagreeable 
when you like, Bertha. It pains me to see any one 
treated with incivility, and you have pained me in that 
way very often." 

" On this occasion I have no objection to overwhelm 
the young gentleman with my condescension — that is, 
if you behave yourself properly. Come, it is a com- 
pact." 

We walked on, and entered the hall. A young sea- 
faring man, shaggy and hairy enough, was superintend- 
ing the gambols of a monkey which he held by a slight 
chain, evidently to the great amusement of our two 
female servants, and of Joseph Kedfern, our factotum, 
whose duties inside the house and out of it were multi- 
farious. 

" Look at that chap, Miss Amy, said Joseph, pointing 
to the monkey, " that's for Master "Walter. Dang it ! 
I've a mind to go on and tell him ; it's a shame he ain't 
here." 

"Whilst looking at the monkey, and in the midst of a 
chorus of lamentations about "Walter's absence, I heard 
Bertha say : — 

" I give you welcome, Mr. Clayton ; I hope we see you 
quite well." 

Mr. Clayton ! The servants laughed, and there was 
a broad grin upon the sailor's face, as he replied : 

" Lor bless you, Miss, my name's John Willett. The 
Captain's gone for'ard. We call him the Captain, d'ye 
see, because our'n died coming home, an' the mate 
worn't no good, 'cause of a complaint that ain't easy 
cured (here he made a sign as if drinking) : so Mister 
Robert he took to the ship an' made all right. That's 
how it was you see." 
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Now, Bertha, that was your impertinence," I said as 
we went towards the sitting-room. 

" Nay, positively. That's the style of individual 
I expect to see. But don't be troubled, I have not 
exhausted my stock of civility." 

We heard Mrs. Floyd's voice before we entered the 
room, declaring that something was "wonderful" and 
'* beautiful." Bertha grasped my arm, and whispered, 
" The shawl !" Then we walked forward. 

" More old friends, Robert," said my father, pointing 
towards us as we stood together. 

Robert, who was bending over Ellen as we entered, 
stood erect, and surveyed us for a few seconds before he 
advanced to me with extended hand, bowing very 
courteously to Bertha. All that I had imagined of him 
as far as outward appearance went, was left behind, for- 
gotten, as something unworthy to be thought of in his 
personal presence. How noble-looking, how handsome 
he had become! Not merely handsome as to perfect 
regularity of feature, but as an inevitable consequence 
of the bright, intelligent, manly look, the frank bearing, 
the cheerfulness sparkling all over him, and irresistibly 
and winningly appealing to whatever was best in the 
natures of those who approached him. How well, as 
Mrs. Floyd had said it would, that bronzed complexion 
became him ! He had grown so tall that I had to lift 
my head high in order to look in his face. • I did so 
lift it as he held my hand in a warm grasp, and, gazing 
in his eyes for an instant, I saw that all the old gentle- 
ness and kindliness still softened their dark fire. My 
own dropped as if under the influence of some mesmeric 
power, and I remained silent. 

"No word of welcome from youl" he said, and 
I thought his rich vote*. ha^^^|j^p^tful,t^ixdei> 
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ness in it. I remembered Bertha, and said, coldly 
enough : — 

" I am glad to see you." 

He dropped my hand, and walked back to the spot he 
had quitted. 

" I did not forget your shells, Miss Floyd," he said, 
taking the lid off a small packing-case, and displaying 
several beautiful specimens, neatly arranged in cotton 
wool. I approached to examine them, not noticing at 
the minute that Bertha followed me. 

"I am sure Mr. Clayton has not forgotten any of 
us," said Mrs. Floyd. " Did you ever see anything more 
beautiful than Ellen's toys ? I declare they ought to 
be preserved for ornaments. But Ellen, I am ashamed 
of you; you have uot even said, ' Thank you ! '" 

"I have kissed Eobert Clayton twice," said Ellen 
speaking languidly. 

She was seated on the carpet, surrounded by her toys, 
looking as if their bright colours and the excitement 
altogether wearied her. She spoke as of having per- 
formed a task, and there was too much passionate im- 
pulse in my nature to bear with this coldness any longer. 

"Mr. Clayton," I said, again' giving him my hand. 
" I cannot tell you in words how grateful I feel or how 
glad I am to see you safe at home again." 

" Mr. Clayton ! " he repeated, wringing my band, and 
with a bright smile breaking over his face, " that comes 
so oddly from you ! I shall not feel right until I have 
heard you say ' Eobert ' again." 

" Why, the fact is, Eobert," said my father, " you have 

grown such a great fellow, and look so imposing, that 

it requires more courage than my little Amy can muster 

at ft minute's notice to venture upon any familiarity 

JKbk you. I have been two or three times upon the 
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point of calling you 'Captain' myself, hearing yonder 
fellow, and feeling that the title becomes you amazingly. 
Since you choose to take us by storm in this way, you 
must bear the consequences." 

Eobert laughed very merrily as he turned and helped 
me to unpack the shells, giving some account of each as 
we went: on. 

" Eobert Clayton has not brought anything for -Cousin 
Bertha," said Ellen, all at once. 

"Mr. Eobert Clayton has been, I have no doubt, 
scrupulous in his. observance of my parting request," 
said Bertha, She spoke so close to my. ear that I almost 
started. She was standing beside , roe, looking <on? at the 
shells. 

" Miss Bertha only does me justice," r said Eobert, 
bowing.. 

" And for a scarcely-fledged knight-errant, I must say 
that his gallantry is something extraordinary." 

"Quite equal to any extraordinary demand that may 
be, made on it, I trust," said Eobert. 

A rapid glance, exchanged betwixt the two at the 
moment, dwelt with me a long time afterwards. Before 
Eobert' s steady, and penetrating, and with the slightest 
possible dash of scorn in it, hers, expressing haughty 
surprise, mixed with some petulance, fell ; and her face 
flushed, angrily enough I saw, but helplessly also. Love 
never grows out of indifference ; but out of dielike it 
may, and positive hate merges upon it always. We are 
compelled to think of the individual who offends us ; And 
they who thus compel have a power over us to which we 
must succumb* lead ua where it will. . It ; might < have 
been an intuitive perception of this truth that caused my 
heart to throb so painfully, when I saw that Eobert had 
startled Bertha out of her cool self-possessionj producing 
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an irritation that neutralised disdain. Bat as they stood 
thus together, respectively distinguished by the opening 
glory of their beauty and strength, and as I again noted 
the startling contrast betwixt them and the four indi- 
viduals in whose midst they showed so conspicuously, I 
could not avoid feeling how well fitted they were for each 
other. My lips grew cold and white, as if that hardest 
of mortal pangs was wringing the life-blood out of my 
heart. Mrs. Floyd uttered some common-place remark, 
and we went on examining the shells. 

Nearly all this time my father had been seated in a 
distant corner of the room, busily reading letters that he 
had brought with him from Eeach. I could not help 
glancing towards him now and then, pre-occupied as my 
thoughts were, he was so silently absorbed and evidently 
so much troubled. Once Robert's eyes wandered in the 
same direction, and, in returning, met mine. No amount 
of spoken words could have drawn us together more 
closely than we were drawn at the instant by the force of 
a common sympathy and affection ; and in the midst of 
my trouble I shook off our great depression. Robert 
could never be to Bertha what he ever had been and still 
was to me. 

" Dear me I I have forgotten," exclaimed Mrs. Floyd, 
" to ask if you made that inquiry for me respecting the 
price of shawls, I only wanted to understand how they, 
were sold in India, you know*" 

" I did not lose sight of that commission," said Robert, 

looking up. '< Indeed I took the liberty of selecting one 

which I am assured is very handsome, though of no ex- 

, traordinary value. It is not yet unpacked, but I will see 

that it is sent on in the course of the day.' 

;\ "Bubbles* me!" continued Mrs. Floyd, leaning 

^•a the table and speaking scarcely above a whisper, 

s. 
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" I did not think of your going so far as that : we had 
better keep this to ourselves (glancing at my father), for 
you know I really ought not to be too extravagant." 

"I have been flattering myself that Mrs. Floyd would 
not scruple to accept so small a token of my respect," 
said Robert, speaking in the same subdued tone. "And, 
especially as the cost has been very trifling to myself, I 
trust that you will not deny me this satisfaction." 

" Well, upon my word, this is very kind of you, extra- 
ordinarily kind indeed : but I never thought of such a 
thing ! Of course I cannot refuse after you have taken 
so much trouble. I am glad, however, that you have not 
been put to any great expense : I dare say, being in the 
trade, you have opportunities for making a bargain ? " 

Though this was said in the way of a question, Robert 
merely looked up for a second, bowed and smiled slightly. 
But Mrs. Floyd was not to be so put off; she seemed 
bent upon ascertaining the precise value of the expected 
present, and continued questioning and surmising so 
openly, though cleverly, Robert parrying her inquiries 
very adroitly, that my face began to burn for very shame, 
and Bertha, unable to stand it, walked away. The worst 
feature in the matter was, the complimentary and confi- 
dential tone in which she addressed Robert, whom she 
would not have liked to recognise, even by a nod, in the 
streets of Reach, or anywhere in the presence of certain 
individuals. Her readiness to incur an obligation under 
these circumstances, was not at all out of her way, for 
the littleness that has been carefully cultivated is capable 
of going to wonderful lengths. And chain woman down 
intellectually as you will, fence her about with trivialities 
aad erringly direct her weaknesses as you will, she will 
still, too frequently in small and unworthy ways, be 
demonstrative to an extraordinary degree. 
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"Mr. Clayton will dine with us to-day," said Mrs. 
Floyd, speaking confidently, as though conscious that 
such an honour was not to be declined. Robert did 
decline it, however, pleading many engagements! and 
shortly after took leave. 
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CfiAPTEE VIIL 

THE shawl duly arrived, was much approved of, much 
paraded, too, to the astonishment, as I afterwards 
learned, of some of Mrs. Floyd's dearest friends at Beach. 
In the same spirit Bertha was exhibited rather extent 
sively, and in spite of decided resistance on her part. 
During three or four weeks there was a good deal of 
visiting and entertaining of visitors, and in all that time 
we did not see Eobert again, as he was absent at Raven- 
glass. His uncle told us that he would soon be off again, 
and I tried to reconcile myself to the idea of soon losing 
sight of him altogether. Mrs. Floyd persisted in treat- 
ing me as a child only fit for the nursery, and with Ellen 
to care for ; and she required a good deal of care. I cer- 
tainly had duties to perform that I could not well give 
up ; that I had no positive wish to be freed from, even for 
a season. Notwithstanding, some jealousy of Bertha, that 
once awakened was not readily to be put aside, disturbed 
me now and then* Mrs. Floyd, who had* been the first 
to arouse this feeling, was the first to foster it. Her 
busy pride in Bertha, exhibited even against Bertha's 
will, showed strongly in contrast with her apathy respect- 
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ing myself. There was nothing showy about me to ex- 
cite admiration or applause : but was there also nothing 
sterling that craved for a sympathy not impossible to 
meetP The young are not often trifling and frivolous 
by nature ; they cling to great and grand truths ; their 
buoyant hope, and unquestioning trust, and abandonment 
to joyous influences, sufficiently prove this; but these 
fresh gifts of God become sadly dimmed and sullied 
during the weary and abasing process that accompanies 
every downward step to mere worldliness. A merely 
worldly woman cannot be further unsexed by tacking 
Professor, or Doctor, or Eeverend to her name, and so 
more conspicuously , but not more essentially, outraging 
and setting at defiance the proprieties of life and the 
express commands of Gk>d. Even Bertha, with her great 
beauty and her conscious social talent, gifts that naturally 
crave a sphere of action, Bhrank back beforo the coarse 
display and avowed diplomacy df Mrs. Floyd ; and this 
delicacy of sentiment in her, united to my own distaste 
for what was only noisy and showy, formed the counter- 
acting influences that reconciled me to her and to my- 
self. 

We possessed a nondescript vehicle to which, when 
brightened up with a blue coat, white cotton gloves, and 
other decorations superintended by Mrs. Floyd, Joseph 
Eedfern formed a suitable appendage ; and in this as 
was usual when going to Reach, Bertha and my step- 
mother were setting out one morning, when from a win- 
dow I saw that they were stopped and detained some 
minutes by Mark Floyd. On quitting them he walked 
towards the house, and presently entered the room wherfe 
I was sitting with Ellen. 

After depositing his hat and cane on a sideboard be 
seated himself, and contemplated us for some minutes in 
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silence. I had given up troubling Ellen with lessons ; 
but I frequently read to her, or heard her read, out of 
Borne child's story book, and we were so engaged when 
Mark interrupted us. I cannot believe that any child 
ever took to Mark ; Ellen, who had a decided aversion to 
him, hid her face in my lap ; and as for me, I knew that 
he required no more from me than a straightforward 
answer, if he himself chose to speak. I remained silent, 
therefore ; and not caring to meet the fixed stare of his 
cold, pale blue eyes, that disagreeable colour that is never 
expressive of any profound or generous emotion, I kept 
mine fixed upon the book in my hand. 

"So you are here alone, as usual," he said at length, 
" and not, I fancy, in a particularly elevated mood. How 
you ever contrive to approach the state during which, as 
Mr. Mostyn said, you feel yourself equal to a jump over 
the moon, would be a marvel to me, if I did not know 
t'oat castle-building is a pursuit that may be followed 
under the most seemingly difficult circumstances. "What 
particular style of edifice you delight in raising is still a 
mystery. Yonder two are more easily read ; Mrs. Floyd 
is happy just now in the recent acquisition of a remark- 
able shawl ; and Miss Bertha's vanity is gratified by a 
conquest that promises to set all Beach by the ears." 

" You are making one mistake, cousin Mark," I said. 
" Bertha's vanity will never influence her destiny ; and if 
she is creating any jealousy at Beach, people are troubling 
themselves needlessly, I am sure. Neither you nor any 
one else must judge Bertha by any common standard." 

" Ha ! It may be so ; you young folks overreach us 
sometimes, and it may be you understand one another 
best. Yes ; Bertha is perhaps worth studying : I dare 
say she is ambitious. You intend to be clever, I sup- 
pose ; next to being extraordinarily beautiful, the very 
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worst thing you could be, if you have any regard for a 
quiet life. Mediocrity of every kind is the safest. How- 
ever, as amongst other traits Mr. Mostyn discovered that 
you would be inclined to entertain little respect for the 
opinions of others, I shall not trouble you with advice. 
A character that has any force in it should be left to 
develop itself; and to me nothing is more interesting 
than to watch such development of character. With 
you, who love and hate strongly, cousin Amy, I feel in- 
clined to be very frank. Love me you do not, I know, nor 
is it at all necessary you should ; but pray don't waste 
your energies upon me in any equally unnecessary demon- 
stration the other way. I am quite unworthy of being, 
so distinguished ; and upon the neutral ground I wish to 
occupy I may not be without my use to you. In a quiet 
way you seem to exercise some influence upon those 
about you : Bertha seems to have allowed you to study 
her, and your father always made a confidant of you I 
know. • Now I want to speak with you about your father. 
If you know anything ot the state of his mind ; any- 
thing of his plans and purposes, respecting all which I 
am myself in the dark, it is advisable for his sake that 
you should enlighten me. It is not often I interfere so 
far ; individuals are generally able to take care of them- 
selves — or should be ; and it is against my creed to spoil 
sport ; but when mind and body are failing together, I 
feel curious to know if there is any prop at hand, and to 
what extent it can be made useful. Now, if you confide 
in me, I may be able to direct and advise for your father's 
benefit." 

I shrank from the cold look that seemed to repudiate 
even the small interest his words expressed; but he 
roused me strongly, nevertheless. I knew that my 
father was so failing, mentally and bodily ; failing even 
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in the old confidence, if not affection; so that 'I, too, 
needed the enlightenment which Mark sought. I 
acknowledged my utter ignorance, without speaking of 
the distress with which Mark seemed incapable of sym- 
pathising. 

"It is odd, 1 * he said, after a pause. " For a i very weak- 
minded man, Edward .Floyd is singularly self-contained. 
But it is in the imbecility of his weakness that he* has 
imposed these burdens upon himself under which he is 
sinking. His simplicity inclines, and his incapacity 
compels I him, to trust others, and finding few trust- 
worthy, he shivers and cowers under the shock of their 
ingratitude and treachery, instead of boldly striving to 
right himself, like a man. He stands shrinkingly aloof, 
waiting for events to overwhelm him. I think you have 
some influence over him, which it would be as well to 
exert. At all events, remember what I have said to 
you." 

Mark leisurely resumed his hat, gloves, and cane, and 
walked out of the room as he had entered it. He had 
not, as, indeed, was impossible for an unimpassioned 
and coldly calculating man like himself, opened before 
me any new path that I could trustingly follow at his 
lead; but he had stirred the depths of feelings with 
which he had nothing further to do, and set me thinking. 
I could readily comprehend, even then, that the senti- 
ment which men of Mark Floyd's stamp, and men of 
the world generally, deride — the innate and poetical 
enthusiasm common to all hearts till it is crushed out 
(which is, nevertheless, the holiest part of our being, a 
safer and truer guide even than conscience, as a recent 
eloquent writer has asserted, because conscience may be 
utterly perverted, while the feelings of romance endure 
and are unerring) stood sadly in the way of my father's 
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intercourse with the world, of whatever kind, bo that 
he could be readily shocked arid put aback amid the 
turmoil occasioned by men's hardness, and insincerity, 
and self-seeking. I might sound him on this subject, 
but to what purpose P I, too, shrank from any further 
disturbing of my own faith ; and could my yet untried 
trust re- assure him in the midst of stern and uncom- 
promising realities? 

I had already, however, had sufficient experience of 
the unwholesomeness of spiritual solitudes to believe 
that my father would be happier if, as in former days, 
he communicated more freely even with myself. I might 
revive some old interest, if not create a new one ; and 
I was sufficiently roused and alarmed to resolve upon 
breaking through the reserve that had been so painful 
to myself. 

Three weeks had elapsed since Robert's arrival, and 
we had not again seen him, as he had been absent at 
Ravenglass. One evening my father said : — 

" To-morrow is Sunday, and Walter shall accompany 
us to Elvar. He will see Robert, and he has yet to 
thank him for his monkey." 

" Walter will be very ready to obey you in this matter, 
I am sure," said Mrs. Floyd, darting an angry glance 
at him. "Tour children imitate you in an extra- 
ordinary attachment to Elvar; and people are con- 
tinually making remarks upon our attending different 
places of worship. I am sure it is very disagreeable 
for me." 

" You know, Louisa, I have always wished that we 
should go to Elvar together," said my father. "I 
have been accustomed to attend the chapel for many 
years." 

11 1 cannot consent so to shut myself out of the world," 
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said Mrs. Floyd. " The people are all rude and ignorant, 
and every one knows that the preacher is half mad. It 
is very nice yon to expect such a thing, certainly, bnt I 
must consult my own sense." 

"I am sorry to occasion yon any 'disturbance," said 
my father, "bat as to our attending different places 
of worship, we are not divided in creed, as some house- 
holds are. I have my own, and very especial, reasons 
for liking the ministry of Elijah Pyne. If that had not 
been the case I should not have stood in the way of 
your wishes." 

At night, when we two were alone, Bertha said: 
"That remark of my uncle's respecting Elijah Pyne 
rather astonished me. I had always fancied that he was 
involuntarily attracted towards him in the way that some 
weaker animals are lured to their destruction by the 
fixed gaze of a<boa constrictor ; yet he spoke of actually 
liking him in a tone of unusual decision. I suppose, 
then, there is some truth in the assertion that people 
like their opposites. Now I come to think of it, I fancy 
there is." 

Walter had told me there was some talk at Beach 
about Bertha having captivated the heart of Mr. 
Handley, of Moss Bank, a widower who had one 
daughter married and older than herself, who was 
famous for his sporting propensities, and equally noto- 
rious for drinking and swearing after the fashion of a 
bygone day. As she spoke I could not help wondering 
whether this man, so unintellectual, and therefore so 
unlike herself, possessed any attraction for her. 

"Now you are thinking something very odd," said 
Bertha, catching my intent look. " What is it?" 

" I was thinking of Mr. Handley." 

" Do you so interest yourself with my love aflairs ? 
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Then, of course, you would like some further informa- 
tion; and you may assure yourself that I shall never 
compete with Mr. Handley's horses and hounds for any 
portion of his affections. It is a pity that I cannot ; for 
he would prohahly give me a large jointure, and he is 
likely to drink himself to death in less than twelve- 
months. Such a prospect is very tempting, but there 
are drawbacks that cannot be overcome. In the mean- 
time, it is unfortunate that he has taken it into his 
head to honour me with his notice, which is already 
leading me into trouble. He has not yet declared him- 
self further than to express his admiration, after a 
fashion peculiarly his own, and rather boisterous, and 
to follow me about very assiduously; but Mrs. Floyd 
asserts that he will shortly pop the question; so does 
the popular voice, in many cases with the addition that 
he is a fool for his pains. Now, I am placed in a very 
unhappy predicament ; for, half savage as he is, I cannot 
so far uncivilize myself as to assure him of my inacces- 
sibility at this stage of the proceedings; and until I 
have done that — and after that, I'm afraid I might add 
— I shall have no peace. Mrs. Floyd has set her heart 
upon the match, and I have made up my mind to have 
a quarrel with her ; everybody else's heart is set against 
it, so I shall ultimately be on the winning side ; but, in 
the mean time, as I have said, it is altogether very 
unfortunate for me. Miss Boyle has discovered that 
I squint ; and there are more general charges afloat than 
I can well answer respecting my boldness and artfulness, 
and readiness to give myself airs and graces that are 
anything but becoming, considering that I was nobody 
to begin with, and that I am not at all unlikely to ter- 
minate my career even more ingloriously than I com- 
menced it. 
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" Oh, -Bertha/-' I said, " all this is unworthy of youv 
Stay at home with me and Ellen, and don't suffer your- 
self to be so troubled!" 

" Who said that I was troubled ?" exclaimed Bertha, 
lifting her head proudly, " not I ! I forgot that you had 
no fun in you, Amy; Tou haven't, have you ? WeU, 
you can't help it, and. we will speak of more serious 
matters. So, to-morrow you are going, as usual, to 
Elvar, on which occasion the rather inordinate ranity. 
of Mr. Robert Clayton is to be further ministered to. 
"Well, it is quite right ; if people will incur obligations 
they should be made to pay to the uttermost farthing. 
I keep myself out of the entanglement, and you must 
still allow me to express a hope that you will not fall 
into it beyond the power of retrieving yourself." 

" Tou deal with sad jests, Bertha," I said. " "We are 
scarcely in a situation to put away from us the little 
genuine kindness we meet ; and as for Kobert, he is to 
us now only what he was years ago. If this is an 
illusion, don't break it, for, after your realities, it seems 
something better than before." 

" Uppn* my word, you have uttered a sensible sort of 
speech," said Bertha, after a little pause. " Put my 
realities and your illusions into \ opposite scales, and, as 
far as satisfaction goes, I should be found sadly wanting. 
But keep to the illusions, Amy; it is better to cheat 
yourself with overweight, than yield to others the privi- 
lege of cheating you in very different style. l May your 
shadow never be less !' as the Asiatics say. Now, good 
night, for I am impatient to dream — of anything but 
Mr. Handley," 

I feel sure now, though I was not aware of it at the 
time, that I loved Bertha all the better for not liking 
Robert. If she had bo eandeicended towards him as to 
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admit of: their frequent and free communion, I should 
have been sadly troubled. In some vague and scarcely 
acknowledged, yet very determined way, I . appropriated 
to myself the interest: and attention which I had never 
known :him so lavish in any other direction, as to dissipate 
this dream of mine, if it was one. And this half-worship, 
commenced in my childhood, ministered to so long by 
ray imagination, and more than sanctioned by such 
reason as I had at this time of which I am treating, was 
becoming a passion that, whether for happiness or not, 
was likely to influence my whole future life. 

On the Sunday morning, "Walter being mounted on 
Lady, my father and myself had sufficient opportunity 
for conversing together uninterruptedly, if the reserve so 
unaccountably established between us might be broken 
through. Determined as I was to draw him from this 
silence, if possible, I scarcely knew how to begin, and I 
was wishing he would afford me an opportunity, when he 
suddenly said — " "We shall dine at Elvar to-day, Amy ; 
you and "Walter at John Binks's. I have business with 
Mr. Pyne that may detain me for some hours. Perhaps 
I shall go over to Scorby with him in the afternoon, and 
Robert will, I am sure, accompany you two to Hulme 
Point if you like to go ; I believe I have promised to 
take you there several times ; but the truth is, I have had 
too many other matters to think of. By-and-by I expect 
I shall not be so heavily burdened ; and at all events I 
have made up my mind to look the worst in the face. I 
am contemplating some changes, Amy ; amongst others, 
taking you out of Mr. Pyne's hands, ^as a pupil I mean. 
I dare say you found him austere, though you have never 
complained; too gloomy in his views altogether, yet won- 
derful in his eloquence : a man filled with the fire of true 
genius, and scarcely to be resisted even by those who 
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most disagree with him, he is himself so thoroughly 
imbued with a conviction of the truth of what he ad- 
vances. His teaching has been, I trust, a wholesome 
discipline for you. You were old enough, and capable 
enough, to compare what was new to you with what you 
had previously learned ; to accept or reject according to 
such light as was within yourself. This was one way of 
exercising your reasoning powers, and when you write 
poetry again, Amy, I shall expect to find you more 
logical." 

I did not tell him I had promised Elijah Fyne that I 
would never write poetry again ; but I said — " I am 
afraid you have expected too much from me ; I did not 
always understand Mr. Pyne, and when I did it was little 
profit to me, because I generally dissented from him. At 
times he chilled, petrified me ; I did not' like his reasoning 
or his doctrines, and I do not like himself." 

" Stop, stop ! you are going too far ; I ought to have 
personally superintended these studies, but, as I told 
you, I have been troubled, wearied. However, according 
to your own account, little harm has been done. What 
with not understanding and not agreeing with him, you 
must be pretty much where you started. Well, I 
am satisfied ; your mental powers have been exercised, 
must have been improved during the process, and that 
was the advantage I wished to gain. As to Elijah Fyne 
himself, you cannot honour him too much as a zealous, if 
sometimes mistaken, expounder of God's truth, as an 
earnest practiser of the Christian duties he so rigidly 
enforces, as a sincere well-wisher to yourself. It is true, 
Amy, that I look forward to the day in which my children 
may have no friend left save this Elijah Pyne ; he is your 
best friend now. You must not encourage prejudices ; you 
that are yet in the dark respecting so mai.y important 
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matters. Bemember this : remember all that I have said 
to you in days to come." 

My father relapsed into a silence that I felt no inclina- 
tion to disturb. If his sole hope for the future of his 
children lay in this man, poverty-stricken as he was, and 
giving small promise of a long life, the prospect before 
us must be very poor. I could not help wondering 
wherefore he placed this confidence in him, and what 
might be the important matters at which he had hinted ; 
I was occupied with these thoughts during \he rest of 
the way to Elvar. 

After morning service, my father walked away with the 
minister, leaving Walter and myself in charge of John 
Binks and Kobert. The latter very readily proffered to 
accompany us to Hulme Point, my father having told him 
I wished to go. It was a rocky eminence, about two 
miles north of Elvar, on which stood the remains of an 
ancient castle and church ; and though I had frequently 
visited the spot before, I had more than once expressed 
a wish to explore it again. I declined to go now. How- 
ever, my father resigned me to Kobert's charge, as he did 
when I was more of a child, but I shrank for myself from 
this kind of treatment now, a little offended at being 
still treated as a child. I should have shrunk, too, from 
Bertha's certain comments on such an arrangement; and 
Bobert and Walter set out together. There was no 
afternoon service at Elvar; for Elijah Pyne, rigidly as 
he exacted from men the performance of Christian duties, 
did not belong to the straining-at-a-gnat-and-swallowing- 
a-camel school which denies all innocent recreation 
during the intervals of public worship. 

As for me, my rambling propensities were known, and 
I was suffered to amuse myself as I pleased. I wandered 
far away by the sea-shore, and stood at intervals watching 

TOL. I. L 
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the waves dash forward on the low sandy shore, and 
retreat again, their slightly curling crests glittering in 
the bright sunshine. I was thus occupied when many of 
the inhabitants of Elvar, with the grey-headed clerk, 
passed me on their way to Scorsby, where there waa an 
afternoon service. I lingered till the last straggler passed 
me> and, still keeping close to the beach, retraced my 
steps until I reached the rock on which the chapel was 
built* It was very steep, and scarcely accessible at any 
point towards the sea, but I liked to surmount small diffi- 
culties of that kind, and I managed to scramble to my 
favourite spot for a look-out. I was restless when I got 
there, and began to wonder whether the vestry-door was 
unlocked. I went up by the most retired path, and tried 
it, and it opened. 

It was merely a fitful humour that inclined me to shut 
myself up, and pass through the narrow space called the 
vestry into the body of the chapel. "What a solitude it 
seemed to me, with its whitewashed walls, its bare, empty 
benches, and rude pulpit! I was thinking of Elijah 
Pyne, and perhaps that was the reason why I mounted 
the pulpit as I did, shutting myself up in it. I sat there 
a long time, thinking of many things, but, above all 
things, thinking that my way of life was not what I 
should have chosen if I had been allowed a choice. I 
liked solitude, but not a perpetual solitude crowded with 
unpleasant images and thoughts in spite of my facility 
at peopling it for myself. I had been seated there for some 
time, when the chapel door, which was straight before 
me, was opened, and I instinctively dived down behind 
the desk in order to hide myself. I was aware that at 
least two persons had entered, locking the door behind 
them, Presently the footfalls passed me ; then I heard 
two voices, and I knew that my father and Elijah Pyna 
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had seated themselves on a bench immediately behind the 
pulpit. I had not nerve or self-possession enough to ex- 
tricate myself from a dilemma like this, and I lay help* 
lessly still, hearing all they said. 

" Tour views are altogether different to mine, I know, 
Elijah," said my father, (I had never heard him call the 
minister by his Christian name before) " so different that 
it is a matter of wonder how we manage to keep up a 
conversation at all, especially on sublunary matters. Just 
put aside your imaginations — your convictions, if you will 
have it so — for a few minutes, and contemplate this life 
in my aspect of it. Even according to your belief my 
children will have to suffer, to struggle against disad- 
vantages of all kinds, during a period of twenty or 
thirty years. This chance is not to be calmly contem- 
plated." 

" And why not ?" asked the minister. " If made con- 
scious of the end, and prepared for it, what matters the 
brief term of tribulation ?" 

" But who is so to prepare them ? Not yow, depend 
upon it. You have tried the experiment upon me, and 
failed. If what you say be true, you are yourself aware 
that such a truth was not intended to be made universal. 
The Son of Man is to come like a thief in the night, and 
when none are prepared to receive him." 

u Nothing of the kind is positively asserted," said 
Elijah Pyne. " Gtod's great movements of whatever kind 
have ever been preceded by the prophetic warnings of his 
chosen ministers — prophets, apostles, martyrs — and the 
world has at no time presented a perfectly barren aspect 
in the matter of belief. ' Think you that this latest great 
change will not be heralded as others were. If I have 
spoken availlessly to you, I must still pass on to the 
accomplishment of a great mission. 

L 2 
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" I cannot believe that G-od has contemplated for any 
time the breaking-up of human sympathies. So long as 
we are in this world we must love and* suffer, and both 
these states of being compel us to strive for ourselves or 
others. "What ! do you require of me that I should sit 
down contentedly, letting the worst come to the worst ?" 

" No ; but that you should not make the worst that 
can happen a paramount matter. Great G-od ! how the 
best of men — and you have been one of the best, humanly 
speaking — may be blinded spiritually ! But I came here 
expecting what was to follow: — go on !" 

" Tou take the lead, Elijah ; and there is a power of 
some kind in you that may one day give you command 
over stronger minds than mine, yet I make a stand for 
the human feeling, the mercy that should not fail betwixt 
you and me. I am asking for bread, and you offer me a 
stone," 

" Alas !** exclaimed the minister, and he spoke in a 
choked voice, as if some human emotion was really at 
work with him, " I am placed between two straits; my 
duty towards God and my natural affection for you draw 
me divers ways, but I may not quit the post that has 
been assigned to me. What is the extent of this earthly 
trouble which so occupies you that matters of eternal 
import are as dust in the balance." 

"I am utterly ruined," said my father ; "I may keep 
up a little longer, but unless William consents to redeem 
it— and I have no hope that he will — the Elms will 
shortly pass away from me for ever. I could not survive 
the sorrow — the disgrace. I shall see William myself, 
and try my best with him, but ydu know what he is." 

" I never knew thoroughly what you were until now. 
These earthly homes that you build up enduringly of 
stone or bricks and mortar, to which you give your names, 
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and which you take a pride in transmitting to your pos- 
terity, is it worthy of a Christian man, within sight of 
heavenly habitations, to cling to them as you do ? That 
which you dread is, after all, only a small matter to 
endure. I cannot sympathise with your utter prostra- 
tion ; it is my duty to denounce it, to exhort and warn 
you." 

" Just as a matter of common sense, Elijah, consider 
that while speaking in that strain, and placing these 
views before me, you are appealing to a man deaf and 
blind. I might almost as well be dumb also. The very 
apprehension of losing the Elms is killing me ; and if I 
die to-morrow I must leave my children behind me. 
These are facts to set against your surmises. G-od bless 
me ! What need has any man to warn a fellow like me 
with a foot and a half in the grave already, that the 
world as it is will probably or certainly come to an end 
in the course of twenty or thirty years ? It will come to 
an end for me long before that ; but I was thinking of 
my children. You know what my surmise has always 
been respecting William's final disposition of his pro- 
perty. He has an unaccountable dislike to me that will 
extend to my children ; and in the event of my surmise 
proving correct, I should like to feel assured that you 
would not be utterly indifferent to their temporal con- 
dition." 

" Tou have always been sanguine in this human way 
that invariably leads to error," said Elijah Pyne. "I 
look upon your view of this matter as the wildest of 
improbabilities. Am I, nevertheless, to give you a vain 
assurance that, in the event of your being correct, I 
would act as you wish ? Such an assurance should 
scarcely have been needed from me." 

" That is true, Elijah ; forgive me ; I am becoming very 
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weak, very distrustful too, it seems ; a charge — that 
latter — that has not often been brought against me. I 
have frequently trusted too long and too far, and I am 
wanting in faith when there is the least need. O Elijah ! 
I am going wrong altogether, yet no one has more striven 
to keep right, to deal justly as betwixt man and man ; 
to labour for a universal good according to the light 
that was in me !" 

I was deaf to what was further said, though they con- 
tinued conversing a long time. Those words of my 
father, wrung from the very depths of his heart, and so 
truly describing what he was and what he had been, 
filled me with an overwhelming sorrow. As I cowered 
down upon the floor of the pulpit, large tears gushed 
through the fingers upon which my face rested, and it 
was with difficulty I suppressed the sobs that shook my 
whole frame. I continued thus in a perfect tempest of 
grief, so that I was scarcely conscious . when the two 
departed, and I was again left alone. 

I tried to compose myself at length to re-arrange my 
hair, and wipe the traces of tears from my face ; then I 
walked down from the pulpit and entered the vestry, 
intending to quit the chapel, but the outer door was 
locked. I stood in a state of dismay, unable to move for 
several minutes, for I remembered that the other door 
had been locked when Mr. Pyne and my father entered. 
I approached it, however, with a very forlorn sort of 
hope ; but, as I expected, it resisted all my efforts. It 
became very clear to me that I must remain where I was 
until the evening service commenced, and the hardship of 
so waiting would not have troubled me much if I had not 
had the reproach of wrong-doing upon me — for wrong- 
doing I felt it to be then — with the dread of certain dis- 
covery before me. "We readily become reconciled to the 
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evil that in fancy we keep to ourselves, because only the 
watchful eye of a jealous God is looking on. 

I was, therefore, greatly disturbed and distressed, and 
paced to and fro with agitated steps, watching the shift- 
ing sunlight as it streamed through the windows \ and 
the clock, the hands of which moved too fast, and yet too 
slow. I had been watching more than two hours when 
it struck six ; then I looked forward with increased con- 
fusion to my release ; but no one came. Half-past six--* 
seven — half-past seven — I could see no longer, but the 
clock struck eight. There was evidently no service that 
night, a most unusual circumstance, and the chapel might 
not be entered again for many days ; perhaps not till the 
end of the week. I had been thinking during this time 
of the sensation that my unaccountable absence would 
cause outside, perhaps the whole population of Elvar had 
dispersed in various directions searching for me. I pic- 
tured to myself my father's terror and grief, and Walter's, 
and Robert's. Yes, I thought of Robert, much else as 
I had need to think of, and wondered whether my sup- 
posed loss would so affect him as I wished it should. I 
had not myself remained quite idle, but a very brief survey 
of the place sufficed to assure me that there was no means 
of escape. The windows were high up, the forms were 
all fixtures, and there was nothing portable about the 
place to aid me in climbing. The old walls were three 
feet thick, and if that had not been the case, the building 
was too far removed from any other to afford a chance 
of my being heard if I called out. I had enough of 
solitude for one while during the long, dark, night hours 
that crept on. When twelve o'clock struck, I was sitting 
on the pulpit stairs, burying my face in my hands, and 
striving with all my might to overcome a nervous tremor 
that was threatening to master me. The violence of my 
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emotions certainly wore me out, for I slept, and when I 
again opened my eyes, I saw a light in the place, and 
fancied that I was dreaming. But besides the light there 
was a sound of footsteps and hushed voices, and I rose 
up and saw Bobert peering about with a lantern in his 
hand. I made only one bound forward, and held out my 
hands unable, to speak. 

"Oh, Amy — Miss Floyd," said Bobert, seizing my hands 
after placing the lantern on the floor, " you have given 
us all a terrible fright ; but you could not help it I am 
sure, and you have been sadly punished. You see, 
Jacob, I was right after all." 

" "Well, it caps everything," said old Jacob Morse, the 
elerk and sexton, who was just behind Bobert, and now 
came forward. " Miss Floyd was always a weird barn, 
an' its my belief the spirits had summat to do wi' it after 
all. I'm sorely haggled to make it out. Only to think 
of finding her up here." 

" Oh, Bobert," I said," has my father been much 
frightened ?— and Walter ?" 

" We have all been frightened out of our senses," said 
Bobert, " or we should have come here long ago. Mr. 
Floyd is too weak to bear anything so terrible as he has 
been enduring for some hours past, and I think I had 
better go and prepare him for this good news ; he is 
yonder at my uncle's, and Walter too, and Miss Milner ; 
she would come when she heard the news ; we have been 
making a great fuss about you, you see. You can walk 
on quietly with Jacob ; but, remember, every one you 
me et — and there's plenty loitering about yet — will take 
you for a spirit at first. Never mind, we can afford to 
laugh now." 

Robert darted out of the chapel, and old Jacob pre- 
ceded me more slowly, holding his lantern. "I'll be 
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bun* for it," he said as we walked on, "I'll have a seek 
i' all the holes an* corners afore the chapel's locked up 
again. "Well, it caps me ! an' how Master Bobert came to 
think of it!" 

Bobert, it appeared, had spread the news before he 
reached his uncle's, for a crowd of men and women 
flocked to meet me, uttering all kinds of congratulations. 
Only one individual stood aloof, in some doubt whether I 
was not a spirit after all. 

" Our Letty's as gameless as owt," said the grandson 
of old Ailsie Cooper. "She won't believe it's Miss 
Floyd, and nowt else. Come thy ways and judge for 
thysen, an' don't stand shivering an* making a clatter 
there ! We'n had a good day's work for nowt, some on 
us ; but I'm reet, downright glad, danged if I ain't." 

My father had rushed out to meet me before I could 
reach John Binks's house. " My child !" was all he said, 
as he held me in his arms. Walter clung round my 
waist, sobbing with all his might. " Dear father, forgive 
me !" I said ; " I have been very much to blame. I was 
at the chapel — in the pulpit — when you and Mr. Pyne 
entered. I was ashamed and afraid to show myself 
there, and I never thought of your locking both doors." 

" The very place where Mr. Pyne and I said you could 
not be, as we had just quitted and left it empty, as we 
thought," said my father. You were missed then, you 
naughty puss; and we were questioned, for every one 
supposed you had gone somewhere with us. And Bobert 
thought of it after all ! Where is Bobert ? I must 
shake hands with him." 

On looking up, I saw that Bertha was at my side. 
She threw one arm around my neck and kissed my 
cheek. 

" I don't intend to make too much of you myself, lest 
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that little head of yours should be turned altogether/ 9 
she said, in a low voice. " It's too bad of you to eclipse 
me in this way by coming out strongly as a heroine all 
at once. You see, I shall be compelled to set my wits to 
work in order to retrieve myself." 

What a number of people there were ! all up and astir 
at that hour, and all on my account ! I did not feel par- 
ticularly proud of my position though; especially after 
learning all the trouble I had occasioned through allow- 
ing a false shame to prevent me doing what was right. 
At John Binks's I was told that the sea had been 
dragged for more than a mile along the beach, and that 
many were yet out in search of me. I heard a great deal 
that utterly dismayed me, and I burst into tears of 
vexation with myself. 

" Don't you bother yourself, Miss Floyd," said John. 
" If it hadn't been for the fright, there' d be no harm 
done. It'll do our messmates good to work, or they're 
not half sailors. Lor' bless you ! it was a jolly out for 
'em, — only for the fright, as I said. I thought some- 
thing was up when our Eobert went out in such a hurry, 
saying nowt to nobody." 

Eobert, it appeared, had suddenly conceived the idea 
of searching the chapel as a last resource, in spite of 
what had been said, and he had started off and roused old 
Jacob, who had the keys. He made us all laugh by describ- 
ing Jacob's reluctance to be roused for " nowt," as he said ; 
he being firmly convinced, as, to my amusement, I found 
others were, that I had been spirited away, and that it 
was almost a flying in the face of Providence to expect 
me back again. My father, who was in high spirits, 
quite joyously cheerful like his old self, was shaking 
hands, thanking and dismissing people to a late rest right 
and left. Nancy Moss had propped me up with cushions 
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oh a settee, and there was no keeping out several who 
had not yet seen and wanted to hare a sight of me. I 
heard my father say : — 

" God bless you, Susan Cray ; and now, good night. 
You are always one of the first to offer help in affliction, 
and you have not passed through your own to no pur- 
pose." 

"I'm thankful for you, Mr. Floyd," said Susan. It's 
a joy to keep them that's all the world to us ; an' hard 
to think there's a greater joy behind that when they're 
gone, and we've learned to believe that the Lord knows 
best what's for our good." 

" I'm sure I shall never forget what you've said to me 
to-night, Susan," said my father. " It is indeed a pro- 
fitable thing to come in the way of strong faith and trust 
like yours. ' Though He slay me yet will I trust in him.* 
Here is the love that casts out fear. Yes ; it is beau- 
tiful : God has promised, and we have only to believe." 

" Now there ain't a better nor a happier woman in our 
county than Susan Cray," said John, when she had left 
the house. " It's a odd thing to say, too, that last ; but 
it's as true as the gospel. She feels as sure as owt, an' 
that's it, you see." 

" Hey ! but Susan's a changed woman sin' her trouble !" 
said Ailsie, who was seated in her favourite nook by the 
wide chimney. " Shoo was a blythe lass years agone, an' 
it's amost fearsome to see how quiet shoo is now. You'd 
think her a born lady to hear her talk, sometimes. Shoo's 
oddly changed !" 

" Purified and spiritualised," said my father. " Yes ; 
it is plain to see that. As for you, Ailsie, and Nancy 
Moss, too, and that superannuated crone — where is she ? 
— -Aggy "Whalley, I'll never forgive any of you for try- 
ing so hard to make a fool of me ! Would you believe 
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it, Amy ? IVe been listening, I don't know how long, to 
most awfully dismal accounts of people being spirited 
away, till I felt half inclined to believe there might be 
something in it! Let no man pride himself upon his 
superior intelligence till he has been fairly tried in trying 
situations. We have made one discovery, however, in 
the midst of this hubbub ; that you, Amy, are pretty 
generally supposed to have something weird and super- 
natural about you — quite out of the common way — that, 
in fact, you are regarded as a sort of cross between a 
witch and a fairy ; so that some time or other we may 
expect to lose sight of you in earnest, and make up our 
minds to it." 

"It is true, Amy," said Bertha. ""We have been 
listening to such astonishing reminiscences of your brief 
life (it was a mistake to cut it short so soon, it seems), 
that I shall never feel quite sure of you again. The 
anecdotes were wonderfully interesting, and would fill a 
volume. How comes it that you have palmed yourself 
upon us as a mere common-place mortal so long ? You 
shall make this quarrel up by reading my future for me, 
you little elfin fay !" 

" Mr. Floyd, sir, an' Miss Bertha, begging your par- 
dons," said Amos Brock, who was solacing himself with 
a pipe in the chimney-corner, for he had been out 
superintending the dragging process for hours ; " that 
there's nothing to make game of. For why ? There's 
good spirits an' bad, — will anybody deny that 'ere ? 
Well, it stands to reason that if a bad spirit can pipe all 
hands so as to be able to carry a man out of hisself, like 
hooky, as is done frequent, the good spirits can carry 
them they like clean away altogether. I know'd one 
myself as was whisked away like that 'ere, an' I've 
heerd of a many. Why, Ailsie, there was Tom o' Bill's 
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granddaughter, up in the Fylde country, as come to a 
end like that. Thou knows all about it." 

" We've had the history of Tom o' Bill's granddaughter 
already," said my father. " She, according to a very late 
tradition, has re-appeared upon the earth, merely to say, 
though, that another equally transient visit might be ex- 
pected from her after the lapse often years. I don't like the 
spirit, whether good or bad, that prompted Tom o' Bill's 
granddaughter to trouble her kinsfolk with so unsatis- 
factory a message. I should expect my Amy to behave 
herself better. What, pet ! you are looking very grave, 
and you ought to be laughing at us all." 

"I was thinking of Susan Cray," I said. "What she 
said, and what you all say of her, seems very odd to me. 
She might be resigned ; but to be so happy ! And I 
haye always dreaded to look at her, because I thought 
she was so very miserable." 

" It all comes of venturin' up aloft," said Amos Brock. 
" Christ's the mainmast o' the ship as well's the anchor, 
I take it. That 'ere sort o' looking up as the parsons 
talk about is good practice both at sea or ashore ; but we 
must ventur' something if we want a good look-out, an' 
not stand shilly-shallying like a land lubber as only 
thinks about breakin' his neck. It's everythin' is a good 
look-out, and a clear head for it. Lor' I the sights that 
Susan Cray does see ! I only wish I could come anear 
her ; but I expect I've got one arm an' a hook some- 
where inside me, and that's bad, an' all my own fault." 

" Oh, Amos !" said my father, laughing helplessly, as 
Bertha and I did too, " it's a shame I can't listen more 
seriously to what you say, for you hit very near the 
mark in your queer aim at a great truth ! Many of us, I 
fear, have one arm and a hook in that same way. We 
engage in an inglorious warfare with the world: we 
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voluntarily allow ourselves to be disabled for the work 
we were sent to do, and we murmur when we find that the 
work we have chosen for ourselves amounts to nothing. 
Amos, my good fellow, nothing is more true than this : 
and you and I will do well to seek the One arm that will 
serve us better than the arm and hook to which we have 
reduced ourselves. What is coming now ?" 

It was Robert, who had been to apprise those who 
were still at work of my safety, and who came in with a 
whole posse at his heels. There were fresh congratula- 
tions and thanksgivings (how thoroughly ashamed I felt 
of myself, how grateful I felt too, and how much I 
wished I could be alone and have a good cry) ; and 
Joseph Eedfern, who had been out with the rest, after 
looking at me sat down and wept like a child. 

"Joseph," said my father, after the others had 
departed, " has set us a bad example by blubbering all 
day like a whipped school-boy. I may as well hold my 
tongue, however, for I have myself behaved very ill, so 
that I have no need to find fault with others. Positively, 
Amy, I have dreaded going out lest I should receive ill 
news a little earlier than might, be, or fall in the way of 
some sight that I could not have borne. That is the 
reason why these old ladies — to whose talk, love, I have no 
objection by way of amusement — gained such an advan- 
tage over me. "Well, after all, this has done me good ; I 
have discovered that I am not so poor as I might be, nor 
as I fancied I was ; and it would have done any one good 
to see how readily and earnestly our Elvar friends came 
forward with sympathy and help, Amy.'* He bent down 
to kiss me as he spake, and I saw that tears were in ins 
eyes. 

" Where is Mr. Pyne ? " I asked. 

" Out yet, looking for you in all directions. He con- 
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fidently expects to find you moralising in the shadow of 
some old ruin, or contentedly perched upon some eleva- 
tion, waiting to watch the first effect of sunrise upon ' the 
world of waters.' He deserves this wasted trouble for 
believing that my Amy would voluntarily so wring our 
hearts. Now, Joseph, when you have sufficiently com- 
posed your feelings you shall put that horse to. Bertha 
came down post-haste, Amy, so we have the carriage to 
take us home." 

Nancy Moss protested against Bertha and myself going 
home at that hour. She had prepared a bed for us. 

"You'd best let the young ladies stop till the sun 
shines, Mr. Floyd," said John. " They're pretty well 
worn out, an' want a rest." 

As Bertha did not object to this arrangement, it was 
concluded that we should stop. "Walter remained too, 
and my father and Joseph went home alone. At ten 
o'clock in the morning my father returned with the 
carriage, and the houses were emptied, even to the babies, 
to watch us off. Such of the male population as were 
not out at sea, or otherwise engaged at a distance from 
the village, and all the. boys, were marshalled according 
to evident instructions from Amos Brock, who gave the 
signal for a hearty cheer as the horse started on our 
homeward route. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ELLEN, whose nervous system bad received a severe 
shock, no one having thought of concealing the 
worst that had been apprehended from her, met us at the 
gate, carried in the arms of one of our female servants. 
Joseph Eedfern appeared at the same time to take charge 
of our vehicle, and my father, after helping us out, took 
Ellen in his arms. Walter, who was mounted on Lady, 
had already disappeared. 

"What is the matter with my poor pet?" said my 
father. 

" She's been ailing all night," said Mary. " Me and 
Alice has been sitting up with her, but we couldn't keep 
her quiet at nothing. She wanted sister Amy." 

" Ellen wants sister Amy," said the child, holding out 
her arm towards me. I took her into mine, and thought 
I had never before known what a light weight she was. 
Certainly I had never seen her look so faded and deathly 
before. There was a dark, purplish tinge about her eyes 
and mouth that was new to me. It is true that for many, 
death frequently falls wide of the mark at which they 
dreaded it. 

"This child is really ill," said my father, looking 
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shocked and stunned. " I will go over to Beach at once, 
and send Maynard." 

We walked towards the house, Mary telling us by the 
way that " a mort" of people had been to inquire about 
me and my adventure, and that Mr. Mark Floyd and 
Mrs. Colli* and her two daughters were in the drawing- 
room with Mrs. Floyd. We walked quietly up stairs to 
our own room ; and I had never so truly felt drawn 
towards Bertha as I was then ; her recent interest in 
myself and her present solicitude about Ellen showing 
her better qualities to the best advantage. Even self- 
love, which is only an involuntary assertion of the good 
that is not all dead within us, inclines us to stand 
well with those who give us a parting review within sight 
of the eternal shore to which we are all bound. 

" You had better go and see Mrs. Floyd, Amy,'* said 
Bertha, "or she will be offended. Ellen will be very 
good with me. Won't she, love ? — with poor cousin 
Bertha that has been away from her so long ?" 

I had placed Ellen in her crib, and she looked wistfully 
in Bertha's face as she bent over her. Ellen's attach- 
ment to me was partly that of habit ; and presently I 
saw the small arms clasp round Bertha's neck, and then 
I walked softly out of the room and down stairs. 

It was something formidable to me to face Mrs. Floyd, 
and Mark, and Mrs. Collis and her daughters all at once, 
particularly on such an occasion, when I might expect to 
engross all the attention of these personages, and to be 
subjected to much cross-questioning. Few, I believe, 
are at all aware how painfully sensitive some young 
people are, and what an amount of suffering might be 
spared by such gentle dealing as their scarcely-developed 
powers of any kind seem to require. On this occasion 
I unfortunately anticipated the worst; but even then 
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affliction was a stay to me : I thought of the death 
whose presence was in our midst, and that thought 
weakened my apprehension of the life from which I in- 
voluntarily shrank back. 

" Well, I declare, here she is ! " exclaimed Mrs. Collis, 
as I entered the drawing-room. " Come here* my dear, 
and tell us all about it. Such tales as there are about 
you at Beach ; I wouldn't listen to any of them myself : 
I said to Jane and Eliza, we'll go to the Elms and learn 
the particulars. And so you were shut up in the chapel 
all the time P How dismal for you ! but how did that 
happen?" 

" Oh, anything that is odd may readily enough happen 
to her," said Mrs. Floyd, breaking in and so sparing me 
the necessity of a reply. " I said it was all stuff when 
such a noise was made, but you know what a set they 
are at Elvar, and Mr. Floyd, I am sorry to say, is very 
absurd sometimes. I hope you have made noise enough 
for some time to come. Such odd fancies are not becom- 
ing in young people. I am sure such a commotion as we 
have had has been enough to shatter anybody's nerves : 
and then those stories at Reach — it is really quite 
painful.' ' 

" Oh, dreadful! are they not ? " said Mrs. Collis. a All 
were agreed that Miss Eloyd had committed suicide ; but 
what led to such an extraordinary act at her age ? There 
were a dozen versions of the affair afloat last night, and 
I really should not like to repeat them all. Jane and 
Eliza know how sorry I was, for of course I thought 
with everybody that the account was true in some shape 
or other. You know, my dear (addressing me), you 
have always been considered rather strange. Well, I 
really am glad to find there is nothing in it after alL" 

" Very philanthropic of you, thai^ considering how 
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much you lose by the ' nothing* at which you arrive so 
rejoicingly," said Mark "As for me, cousin Amy, 
when the rumour first reached me (you know I never* 
believe anything till it is proved, and I was aware that 
any demonstration on my part was needless), I remained 
very quiet, hearing all and saying nothing, but surmising 
that the truth, as is usual, lay at the bottom of some well 
where it would be found when I had leisure to look for 
it. Your father has furnished me with a sufficiently 
clear version of a not-uncommon incident, which I shall 
keep to myself for the benefit of society in general" 

" Oh, Mr. Mark," said Mrs. Collis, "you are always *> 
odd, and we know there is no getting anything out of 
you j but to pretend to be close for the benefit of society t 
I don't understand that" 

" You don't understand that people will say what they 
will say, and think what they will think, in the face of 
facts ; and the more readily, out of a natural distaste for 
them," said Mark. " My dear, innocent lady, I feat I 
cannot bring you to comprehend how benevolent my in* 
tentions are. The imagination is an irresponsible agent, 
and had better be allowed to have its fling before the 
whole truth of a matter comes out. In that case, w* 
cannot tax any one with uttering a deliberate falsehood, 
and we may confidently leave facts to find their leveL 
That's my way. Amy must make up her mind to be a 
nine days' wonder, an involuntary benefactor to ber 
species, considering what dearth of interest there ha* 
been at Beach for some time past*" 

" How sarcastic you always are, Mr. Mark!" said the 
lady. " And you will positively tell us nothing; and 
Mrs. Floyd says she does not understand anything about 
it. Amy, my dear, we must rely upon you." 

M 2 
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How new it was to me to excite this interest in Mrs. 
Floyd's particular friends ! Still worse to me than Mrs. 
Collis's rather coarse questioning, was the cold and fixed 
gaze of her two daughters, of whom, being much older 
than myself, I knew very little. Since Mr. Mostyn's 
examination, I had come to look upon myself much in 
the light of a machine, whose internal movements I 
watched narrowly, not always feeling so sure about my 
power to regulate them, as he had said I might be, if I 
exercised the common sense with which I had fortunately 
been endowed. According to him, I was not inclined 
to. pay much attention to the opinions of others ; 
yet I did not like to be misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. This was a nice distinction. On the present 
occasion, I was painfully shocked, understanding plainly 
enough from what Mrs. Collis had said, that at Reach it 
was generally supposed that I had committed suicide, 
and under circumstances, as it seemed, too unflattering 
to repeat, and too various to be recollected. The sim- 
pler, and therefore truer-hearted, people of Elvar, had 
merely thought that, being "a weird bairn," as they 
said, the spirits had most likely taken a fancy to, and 
flown away with me, — a notion so flattering, in com- 
parison with the other, that more than ever I liked my 
humble friends best. When any one raised a storm 
about me, lightning-flashes of thought accompanied it, 
showing me many ways of escape, whether I availed 
myself of them or not. Before I had time to choose 
one, Mrs. Floyd exclaimed : — 

" I am tired of this nonsense, which amounts to no- 
thing. Amy has committed absurdities before, and this 
is one of them. I am really astonished that she should 
like to exhibit herself on such an occasion ; but, of course, 
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I am not responsible for what she does. The less that 
is said the better, I think, after all the noise and con* 
fusion we have had." 

Bertha had clearly been wrong in advising me to make 
my appearance before Mrs. Floyd just then ; but it was 
difficult to catch her humour. I had intended to say I 
was sorry for having disturbed her, but that thought was 
driven out of my mind. I knew that Bertha, as much 
as myself, would be unprepared for the strange commo- 
tion that my simple adventure had raised at Beach. No 
thought of Beach in connection with it had crossed her 
mind or mine either. As some apology for intruding 
upon Mrs. Floyd as I had done, I mentioned Ellen's 
illness, and the fact of my father having gone to Beach 
for a doctor. 

" Oh, Ellen is always ill," was the reply. " I suppose 
she is growing. Well, you had better attend to her." 

I did not tell Bertha what a reception 1 had met, and 
she did not question me. Ellen had fallen asleep in her 
arms, and she held up her finger for silence as I entered 
the room. I seated myself at the foot of the bed, and 
contemplated those two faces, so unlike— the one 
glowing with health, and beauty, and intellectual life; 
the other faded, and sunken, and still, as if the spirit 
had already departed — and yet so like in a certain 
moulding of features, that I wondered I had never traced 
the resemblance before. If Ellen had been healthy, and 
had lived to grow up, she would certainly have been a 
second Bertha in outward form. If this discovery was 
new to me, it was also something new and scarcely cre- 
dible to see Bertha so quietly, and gently, and tenderly 
absorbed by the feeling that chained her to the side of 
that unconscious sleeper. It was some unjust judging 
in the past, I thought, that made me so marvel at this 
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present; and greatly troubled as I had been, it mi 
rich consolation to feel that where I moat loved I oodd 
most confide, when danger threatened and the darlnmB 
fell around, which mould hare been darkness indeed in 
the absence of that true light of affection. 

Ellen was awake when my father returned with Mr. 
Maynard, and Bertha had been summoned to the draw- 
ing-room. The doctor surveyed his patient very atten- 
tively, and inquired about various symptoms, none of 
which we had observed in her. She appeared to be 
fading like the flower to which Mr. Mostyn had compared 
her, — passing with her season in a quiet and natural 
decay. 

" You've got the best doctor down stairs," said Mr. 
Maynard, at length ; " Miss Lea will do more good here 
than I can, and she's a kind soul, who never tires where 
she can make herself useful. I'll send something on, 
and you must let the child have her way, and keep 
quiet." 

" Amy," said my father, " I met with Miss Lea at 
Mr. Maynard's. She is an old friend of your mother's, 
you know, and a most useful person amongst invalids. I 
could not prevail on her to come up-stairs, until I had 
announced her to some of you ; but you'll find her in 
the parlour, and you'll be good friends directly, I know. 
I'll stop with Ellen till you return." 

Mr. Maynard and I went down together. I had known 
Miss Lea all my life, and very well remembered her 
being a frequent visitor at the Elms in my mother's 
days. Mrs. Floyd held her head very high above her, 
ond as a natural consequence I had seen nothing of her 
for some years, except that we had occasionally encoun- 
tered one another in my school-days at Eeach ; but at 
this time I had heard nothing of her for more than 
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twelve months. 81ie was an old maid, living by herself 
in a small house just out of Reach, performing nearly all 
her own work, and a great deal of other people's, in 
various kindly offices. I had heard Mark Floyd say, that 
Mr. Smith was sadly out of his reckoning, when he 
agreed, nearly twenty years before, to allow her for life 
an annuity of forty pounds for the six hundred she placed 
in his hands ; for Miss Lea seemed to possess a wonder- 
fully strong constitution, and looked no older, Mark said, 
than she did when he knew her as a boy. Indeed, Miss 
Lea was especially characterised by that amazing kind of 
plainness that never undergoes any change for the worse; 
and the sunniest of all tempers, united with great sim- 
plicity of character, seemed to mark her out for this 
gentle dealing of time. She was alone in the sitting- 
room when we entered it ; and she came forward with 
alacrity to meet me, — a great black bag dangling on one 
arm. I am sure she had undergone no change since I 
had seen her last. She was neither thinner nor stouter ; 
her figure had the same slight stoop, rather to one side, 
as if one shoulder was higher than the other ; her face, 
fearfully scarred with the small-pox, had no additional 
wrinkles — if, indeed, a wrinkle had ever ventured there ; 
and her eyes, the youngest part of her, were bright as 
ever. They twinkled most pleasantly as she held out 
her hand, smiling such a smile as rarely adorns faces 
more comely to look upon, — a very sunshine of the heart, 
beaming out in spite of all obstacles, and all the plainer 
because of them. 

" I'm so glad it's only you," she said, the Bmile 
puckering her mouth into a most genial expression; 
" I am, indeed ; I was afraid it was Mrs. Floyd. She's 
rather high, you know, and I didn't know how she might 
like my coming ; but your father would have me look at 
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Ellen, bo I just ran home for some things (shaking her 
bag), for I thought there might be night-work, you 
know, and locked the house up. I'm very glad to see 
you ; I've talked about you many a time ; and I'd such 
a fright about you yesterday, but I knew it was nothing 
like what people said." , 

I welcomed her very cordially ; for I was really glad to 
see her, especially on Ellen's account. 

" Now you'll make yourself quite comfortable, I hope," 
said Mr. Maynard, placing his hand on her shoulder. 
" You'll feel at home in the sick chamber yonder, for 
you'll find something to do. Now, if there's anything 
you've forgotten, and want sending, let me tell Mrs. 
Maynard. She has had the run of your house before, 
you know, and could find anything you may be in 
need of." 

" No, thank you," said Miss Lea, smiling her brightest, 
and lifting the bag : " I came quite prepared. It never 
takes me long to think of what I may want, and I don't 
often forget." 

" You are the most extraordinary woman I know in 
those respects," said Mr. Maynard. " You can come out 
of that box of yours, provided for any emergency, on the 
shortest notice, and the box is equally wonderful in taking 
care of itself." 

" Let me carry your bag," I said, when Mr. Maynard 
had left us : " You know there's so many stairs to go up 
to Ellen's room." 

" No, thank you," she said : " I'm so used to carry it 
about, I sometimes think its a help rather than a hin- 
drance. To tell you the truth," she continued, lowering 
ber voice to a whisper, " it's got my night-dress in it. I 
did'nt know what might happen, so I thought it best to 
v <COme prepared. I dare say Mr. Maynard guessed as 
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much, but it doesn't matter, you know, he's only like an 
old woman himself." 

After paying this compliment to Mr. Maynard, Miss 
Lea followed me up stairs. As my father had not dis- 
turbed Mrs. Floyd, who was still engaged with company, 
I dared not, and I explained to Miss Lea as we passed on 
how she was occupied. 

" Don't think about disturbing her on my account," 
said Miss Lea. " Upon my word, dear, I don't know 
any body I wouldn't rather see than the Collia's, except 
Mr. Smith, he's Mrs. Collis's brother, you know. Per- 
haps you've heard how he took my six hundred pounds, 
which was very good of him, you know, and it's more 
than twenty years since. Now, I assure you I feel 
ashamed to see any of them, especially when I have to 
fetch the money. It seems as if I didn't ought to live so 
long: but I can't help it, you know." 

Poor, good, simple soul! This was the one serious 
trouble of her life; the one blemish in her otherwise 
stainless reputation, that frequently bowed her head with 
shame. We entered the room and found that my father 
had been talking of the visitor, for Ellen held out her 
arms immediately, and said she was so glad to see Miss 
Lea. She remembered and welcomed her with child- 
hood's instinctive recognition of goodness, and the two 
were excellent friends at once. My father went down to 
seek Mrs. Floyd, and Miss Lea's busy but quiet ways 
soon convinced me that I was myself a very indifferent 
nurse. She undressed the child, who had worn her 
clothes all the past night, and propped her up with an 
extra pillow in a way that seemed something new and 
pleasant, for Ellen said with a sigh of relief, " This is so 
nice and easy." 

" Oh, we shall be nicer and cosier than that, by-and- 
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by," said Miss Lea, nodding her head cheerfully^ = V *I 
wonder what I've got in this great bag — some oranges I 
know, for my dear," addressing her ; u they're scarcely to 
be had at this time of the year, so I always contrive to 
keep a store by me, they're so nice in a sick room. Vve 
got two lemons — I thought you mightn't have any in the 
house — and we must have some boiling water to make 
lemonade. But sister Amy will bring a knife and a 
plate first, and we'll try the oranges," 

And Ellen enjoyed the oranges, and afterwards the 
lemonade, as I had not seen her enjoy anything in the 
way of food for a long time past ; and altogether seemed 
so soothed and comforted that Miss Lea appeared to me 
to be working miracles. She was certainly doing her 
best, and that enabled her to smooth the short passage 
remaining betwixt time and eternity. 

Mrs. Floyd came in the room with my father, «nd 
shook hands with Miss Lea so cordially, and thanked her 
so warmly for her goodness in coming, that the little 
woman's eyes filled with tears : " For you know," she 
said to me afterwards, " I didn't at all expect Mrs. Floyd 
to be so very kind ; but, dear me, we should never judge 
people till we know them all through." 

" I'm sure I'd no idea that Ellen was so very ill," said 
Mrs. Floyd, seating herself in the chair Miss Lea had 
vacated at the head of the crib. " She never complained, 
you see, and I think her appetite was generally good, 
wasn't it, Amy?" 

" No, not for a long time past," I said. 

li Dear me ! then you ought to have spoken of it. You 
see, Miss Lea, Amy and Ellen have been accustomed to 
dine earlier than we do, and, indeed, to breakfast before 
us, as they take only bread and milk, which I am sure 
they always said they preferred. Well, what is to be 
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done? It is high time to be doing something now, you 
know ; and I am sure, Miss Lea, if you will let me know 
what / oan be doing, 1 shall be quite glad. It is certainly 
unfortunate that I really know nothing about sick people 
myself. I should rather say, it would, have been most 
unfortunate if we had not been so highly favoured as to 
secure the services of a friend so experienced and so 
kind as yourself." 

Ah ! the polish, and the barrenness : how effectually 
the first worked with Miss Lea. As for the latter, 
Bertha, who was in the room, exchanged a glance with 
me that made all the blood rush to my face. 

" My dear Mrs. Floyd," said Miss Lea, " you cannot be 
expected to understand these matters, I am sure. I get 
laughed at sometimes, being an old maid, you know, for 
pretending to understand children's diseases ; but Mr. 
Markham always takes my part, and Dr. Hood too ; and 
after all, experience is everything, and, somehow, I always 
took to children. I am really thankful that you are 
inclined to trust me ; and I hope you will not think it 
odd if I say we had better not talk too much up here, 
nor have too many people up here together. We are 
doing very well, Ellen and Amy and I (glancing at Ellen 
as she spoke) by-and-by we shall do better." 

Mrs. Floyd arose, with a nervous movement, from the 
chair she had usurped, and my father took immediate 
possession of it. I saw her beckon Miss Lea towards the 
door, and watched her face as they spoke inaudibly 
together, and marked the increasing pallor and enhanced 
feebleness of expression in it, before she walked out. 
"When she was gone, I saw Bertha leaning against a chest 
of drawers with her face in her hands. I heard my father, 
who was bending over Ellen, say : " My poor pet ! does 
she love papa?" 
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" Oh, bo much!" said Ellen, her whole face br 
ing, as she threw her arms round his neck. 

That was more than I could bear ; and I went o 
the gallery, and sobbed, and thought my heart was 
ing. Another day dawned, and then another, an 
Ellen lay, a small waxen figure, ready adorned i 
grave* 
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CHAPTEE X, 

WE had been prepared for what had happened : for 
much worse, some among us, than this passing to 
its God of a gentle spirit, 

" Free from all stain, save that of mortal clay, 
Which Christ's atoning blood had washed away." 

And one day about a week after Ellen's interment, my 
father said to me :— 

" I wish you to come to my room this evening after 
tea, Amy ; we must have a long talk together." 

I was chiefly troubled on Ellen's account, because I 
believed that my unfortunate adventure at Elvar had 
hastened her death : but, even with this reproach fresh 
upon me, I was compelled to think of other matters. I 
could not forget that my father had said he was ruined, that 
the Elms was about to pass out of his hands, and that he 
could not survive the sorrow and disgrace that seemed so 
inevitable. Then I speculated unavoidably upon that 
new and strange relationship which, in their familiar in- 
tercourse, my father seemed to hold with Elijah Pyne. It 
seemed certain to me that they were more to each other 
than to me, at least, had been acknowledged outwardly ; 
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and, as both were aware that I had overheard their con- 
versation in the chapel, I thought, when my father ad- 
dressed me as above, that some extraordinary revelation 
awaited me, and I became extraordinarily excited in con- 
sequence, expecting so much that, as extremes meet, I 
readily yielded myself to the blank silence on this subject 
that awaited me. 

In whatever else I was disappointed, I was pleased 
with Bertha, The calmness of her genuine sorrow be- 
came her noble nature well ; and, in the midst of so much 
that was precarious and hollow, my increasing confidence 
in her sterling worth was a great stay to me. 

I went to ray father's room at the appointed hour, and 
found him alone, evidently expecting me. He placed a 
chair for me and seated himself at my side, so that in 
conversing together, I could not get a full view of his 
face. With that terribly quick perception that had 
latterly become a burden to me, I perceived that my 
father was irresolute about what he had to say ; that he 
had small confidence in himself, and only a hope of con> 
fidence in me. I felt, or thought, that it was necessary 
to exercise what judgment I had of my own, 

" We have passed through a trial, Amy," he began, 
u that has not, I hope, been without its salutary influences 
for both of us ; a trial for which I was little prepared on 
the day when I was so terribly excited on your account 
at Elvar. It is well to understand early how precarious 
is life ; how necessary it is that we should exercise the 
power with which G-od has gifted us, while it is yet 
strong, and before we have had time to fritter it away, 
till it ceases to beeome a power. I speak advisedly, as 
one who has hoped and struggled to little purpose* I 
have been thinking of all that passed betwixt Elijah Pyne 
aud myself, in the chapel : of the conversation that you 
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must have overheard. You would understand from it— 
what?" 

"That you were encompassed by great difficulties, 
father, from which I would save you if I could." 

" And nothing more ?" 

"Nothing: — except that some closer relationship 
seemed to exist between you and Mr. Pyne, of which I 
understood — exactly nothing. ' ' 

" In that matter, rest assured, there is nothing worth 
burdening your mind with just now. The rest is a terrible 
reality which we must muster our energies to cope with. 
You heard me say that I should apply to your uncle 
William far help?" 



"But I have no faith in William. He is cold and 
practical ; and the sweeping from the face of the earth of 
this old mansion, and all in it, would not occasion him to 
swerve an inch in his own course. I am, however, bent 
upon trying him, as I said I would. I will leave no stone 
unturned, to secure to my children this home of their 
. fathers ; for in passing away from me, Amy, it will pass 
altogether, as there is an avowed intention to pull it 
down. That is what I said I could not survive. Now 
I cling to old hopes rather than new ones. Has it ever 
occurred to you that I had a hope in you ?" 

"In me, father?" 

"In that faculty with which God has gifted you 
of clothing beautiful thoughts with graceful words, 
and so appealing to the hearts of thousands. Yes, I 
have long looked forward to the day in which you. 
should exercise this power, which is in you, and which 
must be developed. It was a consciousness of your 
mental strength that determined me to place you in the 
hands of Mr. Pyne, whose views on many subjects, pecu- 
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liar, if not original, would, I thought, after my training, 
supply you with a wholesome stimulus : for experience 
has taught me, that if the current of thought is confined 
to any particular channel, it will one day, if abundant, 
overflow the prescribed bound, and produce anything but 
fertility. In my child," he continued, rising and pacing 
about the room, " I hope to see realised the dream of my 
own youth. I have wasted my opportunities, dwindled 
my powers by engaging in pursuits for which I was 
unfitted ; but you, Amy, may yet shine forth in undimi- 
nished strength. I have full confidence here ; I believe 
that, whether I live to see it or not, you will one day signa- 
lise yourself: perhaps become the saviour I seek, the help 
that others belonging to you need, and all this by the 
force of your genius. This is no new idea of mine, I en- 
tertained it years ago ; and even now, it is early to call 
upon you to exercise the power with which God has 
gifted you. I do it in an emergency, Amy, I am hemmed 
in with difficulties on all sides, and know not how to ex- 
tricate myself. I lack the moral courage, perhaps the 
health and spirits, to pursue what is doubtless the right 
course — to give up the Elms at once, and devote myself to 
such hired labour as would enable me to keep my family 
from actual want. I dread Mrs. Floyd*s reproaches; I 
dread such close contact with the world for myself and 
my children, as this arrangement would enforce. I am 
become feebler, Amy, having never been strong, for effort 
of this kind ; I am feeblest now when I have most need to 
exert myself. I lean upon you ; you must be my right 
hand. Even for your own sake it is necessary that you 
should at length be aroused to a sense of the high facul- 
ties with which you have not been vainly endowed." 

I listened tremblingly, wonderingly, yet exultingly, as 
if two spirits within myself — the one boldly daring and 
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confident in its consciousness of power, the other, feeble, 
vacillating, and vainly willing — suddenly wrestled with 
each other ; chaining my tongue during the strife ; chill- 
ing the blood at my heart, yet stirring up thought to an 
excess that set my brain in a whirl. Elijah Pyne had not 
dismayed me on my own account, when he had pictured 
to me the probable lot of a female author in the world ; 
but he had alarmed me for my father ; and in my boldest 
mood I dreaded raising hopes for him that might never 
be realised — all the more because he seemed disposed to 
be so sanguine. But, as he had said, the emergency was 
great, and the affection to which he had appealed was 
powerful enough to overrule every other consideration. 
It would be a help to him, tried and troubled as he was, 
to let him see that I did not shrink from the path he had 
so long marked out for me ; to promise that I would do 
my best, even if that best only lured him on, a very 
will-o'-the-wisp, over the stagnant morass on which the 
hope of his own past life lay perishing. It would be 
something for the darkness of the present, and the future 
is always supposed to have resources peculiar to itself. I 
became resolute about exercising such power as I had, in 
the way my father pointed out. 

Under happier circumstances, and if less responsibility 
had rested upon me, it would have been a great joy to me 
to have that interdict of Elijah Pyne's removed ; for lead- 
ing so solitary a life as I did, and with the propensity to 
put my thoughts, and pour out my emotions upon paper, 
strongly developed, I had kept my word with him at the 
cost of much self-denial. I did not mention to him the 
promise I had given Mr. Pyne, but when I next saw 
Mr. Pyne, I told him that he must release me ; that my 
father had commanded me to do otherwise, and that I 
felt bound to obey him. 

VOL. I. K" 
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M I sought to spate both of yon great trouble and iffis- 
appointment," was bis reply, " and I have failed, as I 
expected I should. Well ! I have done my beat, ^and 
yon must take your own course." 

This would have been dispiriting to begin witJh, if my 
dislike to Elijah Pyne,and some resentment at his depre- 
ciation, had not acted as a stimulent, so that 1 was 
partly piqued into a resolution to try my best. I was 
certainly not being driven out of my element ; I pro- 
duced several short poems in quick succession, to my 
father's great delight, and he was gratified by procuring 
for most of them, ready insertion in a London periodical, 
of which a former friend of his was at that time 
editor. But his great plan being to procure for me an 
opening into the literary world, through the publication 
of a Tolume of poetry, I commenced in earnest a long 
•metrical story, founded on one of the legends connected 
with Hulme Point, and I certainly found great delight 
in this task. My father watched its progress intently ; 
criticised, suggested, applauded ; and we two, once again, 
and more than ever, seemed drawn together by that 
sympathy of feeling, taste, and purpose, that gave us a life 
in each other apart from the rest ot the world. 

We could not keep all this to ourselves, even if we 
"had wished it, but we left those about us to make the dis- 
covery, which was easy enough, as besides being fre- 
Njuently detected at my task by Bertha, the periodical to 
•which I contributed, was taken by the public library at 
Beach, and my particular verses were distinguished by 
my christian name, Mark Floyd was the first to make 
any remark on the subject, and one evening when we 
were all seated together, he startled me by saying : — 

" So Amy, it seems, is destined to come out strongly 
in one shape or another. Scarcely as the excitement 
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Attendant upon her adventure at Elvar *ubeided, when 
lo! she bursts upon us, clothed in the mantle of the 
Muses (I am supposing those ladies to have had one 
among them, though that is rather questionable) ; and - 
we are compelled to recognise the fact that there is a 
.decided genius in the family. I found little Miss Lea 
sobbing over one of the poems signed 'Amy/ at 
Maynard'ff this morning; and declaring that she had 
never seen anything like it, which was probably a great 
truth. As for me, I don't pretend to set myself up as a 
judge, further than as to the expediency of young ladies 
writing verses at all" 

" Now it isn't true ? " exclaimed Mrs. Floyd. " Such 
nonsense ; I'm sure the people will think we are all going 
"mad ! Mr. Floyd, I hope you don't encourage Amy in 
any folly of that kind ?" 

" You make a mistake in stigmatising poetry as folly," 
said my father. " Next to revelation, poetry has been 
the great humaniser and civiliser of the world. There 
are hearts that welcome it as the breath of another and 
purer life." 

"Yes, poetry, perhaps — though even that seems odd 
to me," said Mrs. Floyd ; " but such stuff as Amy must 
write! Well, I declare I feel quite ashamed. What 
with one absurdity or another I shall really soon feel 
unable to show my face out of doors." 

" If you, Amy," continued Mark, " are at at all afflicted* 
with modesty, you will be glad to learn that you may 
take refuge under the broad shield of public opinion. 
It is the general belief that you have nothing to do with 
these lucubrations further than tacking your name to 
them. Against you, Edward, it is remembered that you 
were given to poetise in your youth; and many who 
have no high opinion of your judgment approve highly 
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of the discretion that prompted you to resign half the 
glory of your early achievements to another." 

" That is charitable," said my father. " As for you, 
Mark, you have, as usual, I suppose, an opinion of your 
own." 

" Yes ; I have a genius, I believe, for cultivating pecu- 
liar notions, having little else to do. Popular opinions 
are very serviceable to men immersed in business, or to 
a particular grade of intellect in men or women. They 
have only to agree with one view or the other, and have 
done with it. That saves a vast deal of trouble, and is the 
usual way of arriving at conclusions. I revolve in my 
own orbit, neither borrowing nor giving light. I make 
a great plunge for facts, and drag them forth for private 
inspection, fresh dripping from the well of truth. What 
I discover by this process I generally keep to myself. 
If I had not adopted this latter plan early in life, some 
considerate friend would have had me immured in a 
madhouse long ago." 

" Then of course we must not expect you to favour us 
with the result of your private investigations in this 
matter?" 

" Being altogether a family matter, I have no objection 
to give Amy a bit of my mind," continued Mark. " If 
she has an especial vocation for the stall of single 
blessedness — as all poetesses have, or should have — she 
may as well be a blue-stocking as not — perhaps better : 
decidedly I think it better that a lone woman should 
assail the world in general with any description of rant, 
rather than afflict any particular portion of society with 
sourness, and scandal, and cats. But has Amy, as yet, 
ever thought about her vocation as a mere woman ? I 
suspect not. "Well, setting you aside altogether, Edward, 
as a nondescript kind of individual, I can assure Amy 
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that the women who devote themselves to writing pub- 
licly are not at all in request as wives. If they chance 
to marry, ten to one but they get hold of a fool or a 
brute, whose enormities and mishaps of every kind will 
be ascribed by a charitable world to themselves ; for the 
world always judges charitably of the mediocrity that 
cannot disturb its self-love ; and any assumption of supe- 
riority affords a fair mark for attack. If such a woman's 
husband treats her like a savage, and then insists on a 
separation, the world will take his part : if he fails in his 
business, or sinks into dissipation, it will pity the victim 
of a literary wife; if their children go wrong, it will 
conclude that nothing better could have been expected 
with a mother who had no time to attend to common 
matters. This is what Amy must expect if she adopts 
literature as a profession, unless — and she will have a 
grand chance that way, as I said — she makes up her 
mind to walk through the world alone." 

" I used to think in my young days," said my father, 
" that if a man was not over-righteous, so as to be 
always unapproachable on the better-than-thou system, 
not fawning and a time-server, so as to leave no doubt 
about his dishonesty, I could put up with any descrip- 
tion of character or manner ; but you, Mark, always cold 
at the roughest, I never could deal with at all. Amy 
will learn in time that the most unintellectual and frivo- 
lous amongst women would fare no better in your hands. 
As to my child, if I required her to give up every hope, 
as the sole condition of serving me, she would obey me. 
She knows me too well to believe that I would willingly 
lead her into any such horror as that you contemplate 
from a point that does not admit of your knowing any. 
thing really about the matter." 

Mark shrugged his shoulders. 
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" And, Mr. Mark," said Bertha, who- always stood 
forward in my defence, whenever and by whomsoever I 
was attacked, " your judgment is not infallible; because 
knowing nothing about it, you have not taken Amy's 
character into consideration at all. Loving and gentle, 
she will always make the happiness of her home, when- 
ever it is. I dare say you could prognosticate something 
much worse for me, only you know I should not can 
about it. You never pretend to be manly, or anythkg 
else ; otherwise I should say to you — attack the strong 
and leave the weak alone." 

" As for you, Miss Bertha," said Mark, surveying her 
with his cold, stony eyes, " it is easy to understand what 
your destiny will be if you are allowed to have your own 
way: I am only puzzled to understand how you mean 
to dispose of us all in the event of your making indivi- 
dually a great rise. The people hereabouts considered 
Mr. Handley a good catch ; but I understand that yon 
have refused him." 

" Nay, that's never true!" exclaimed Mrs. Floyd, half 
starting from her chair. 

"It is, indeed, aunt," said Bertha. "He offered me 
his immense person, and his fortune, which is said to be 
considerable also, only this mornings while we were 
walking in the grounds at Moss Bank. I had weighed 
both in my mind (a proof that, of its capabilities, 
Mr. Mark), and found them wanting. I believe a very 
feather turned the scale. Now, uncle, come to my 
rescue, for I am in great trouble, or very near it, I 
know." 

" A nice training you have given these two certainly, 
Mr, Floyd," said my step-mother, her face flushed with 
anger. " Here was a chance that any girl might have 
been proud of, and she has. thrown it away* You ought 
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to. have taught her long, ago that beggars, aw npi» to ba 
choosers." 

"Beggars in what?" said my father* "Beggars in 
heart or intellect neither of my girls are, and they shall 
not> with my sanction,, barter that which is genuine for 
any dross. Unaccountably, I am the last person to 
hear what is going on of importance in my own family. 
I only heard casually yesterday that Mr. Handley ad- 
mired Bertha ; now I understand that she has rejected 
hie offers, and that you are disappointed. Disappointed! 
Tou are a woman, Louisa ; just look at that girl, in the 
purity and freshness of her youth, and consider with 
what it was you would have allied her 1 The idea was 
so monstrous to me, that,, when it was first brought 
before me, I dismissed it at once. A man, coarse in his 
nature, brutalised by his habits, considerably older than 
myself, was no match for my Bertha. If I am weak on 
other points, 1 am strong on. tbia - h let us hear no more 
of it." 

Mark looked on with his icy, expressionless eyes, and 
Mrs. Floyd burst into an hysterical fit of weeping that- 
threatened a scene. My father told us to go to our 
own room, and we obeyed him very gladly, though not 
bo selfishly, either of us, I believe, as to overlook what 
he had to endure, or hia unfitness for it. 

Bertha threw herself an the couch at the foot of our 
bed, and remained silent, a long time. At length she 
said : — 

" My kind uncle I He, makea a great dive, as Mark 
Floyd says, for what is. right ; and if we happen to be 
right ourselves, we can always agree with him. Now, 
Amy, I have never so agreed with Mrs. Floyd, yet I am 
her companion, and you. are more especially my uncle's,. 
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I must be wrong somewhere, or I should never have ftlkft 
so readily into this arrangement." 

"More in the wrong than I am, according to Mark 
Floyd?" I asked. 

" Oh, no," said Bertha, rousing herself and looking ip» 
" I took your part, Amy, because I love my uncle and 
hate Mark, and wish to hope the best for you ; but I 
solemnly assure you that Mark was not far wrong in what 
he said. Be anything you like except a writer of pro* 
or verse. The popular idea of an authoress brings befoie 
us an extraordinary individual whose hair is always di- 
shevelled, whose fingers are always blackened with ink, 
who takes snuff, and sometimes, inadvertantly, uses her 
nightcap as a pocket-handkerchief; who talks very tragi- 
cally about nothing, and has an uncommon opinion of 
herself; and who, altogether, is not to be tolerated under 
any circumstances. Don't incur the imputation of being 
all this. Marry ! why who would think of marrying any- 
thing so hideous ? I used to dread the possibility of 
your marrying Bobert Clayton, and so coming to call 
John Binks ' uncle ' {John Binks ! only think of it !) 
But I never dreamed of anything so terrible as this. 
Why Bobert Clayton, nobody as he is, would never 
think of allying himself with a poetess." 

Bertha did not know how keen and deep the stab she 
had helped to give me was. I did not myself know, 
until then, what strength of will was in me. I must 
have possessed some practical common sense, for I 
remembered, above everything else, what my father 
expected from me, what I had promised to do, and by 
a mighty effort I kept down, if I could not shut out, the 
thoughts and feelings that threatened to interfere with 
my duty too far, scattered and disordered, and scarcely 
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comprehensible to myself as they then were. I still loved 
my father above every other human being ; no other love, 
however true in its origin, had as yet taken such deep 
root. If Eobert had been altogether removed from my 
path at this time, I might, in after-life, have recalled my 
early dreams without attaching too much importance to 
them; but I had long been governed chiefly by my 
imagination, and it required no small power to counteract 
this one, and enable me to face life as it was represented 
to be. 

" Have you ever really considered my father's cir- 
cumstances, Bertha?" I said; "have you noticed how 
feeble, how irresolute he has become ? Can you at all 
imagine how far, in his weakness, he may be inclined to 
rely upon so frail a support as this same literary genius, 
which, long ago, he detected in me?" 

I was seated on the couch with Bertha, and she seized 
me by the shoulders, and drew me round towards her, 
and surveyed me for a minute at arm's length. How 
powerfully she could be moved by any appeal to her 
feelings, and to the sense of right that was in her! 
Death in any shape never looked more deathly than her 
face did, save for a nervous twitching, as she gazed at 
me for an instant before she dropped her arms and 
turned away. 

" I understand you now, Amy," she said ; " why would 
you never allow me to understand you before ? Have 
you believed that I was too frivolous, too heartless to 
be trusted ? Have you looked upon me merely as the 
dependent I was, supposing I should avail myself of the 
first opportunity that offered for bettering my con- 
dition? I am thrown back upon you, you see; I 
have resisted what the world about us called a great 
chance; I have returned with my whole heart to the 
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quiet home upon which jb j affection may 
wasted!" 

I cannot hope to nave so described what Berth* rtoBj 
was, and what she waa to me in particular, as to mate 
my reader sensible of the impression produced upon m* 
by these words of hers, and her complete ■hiBdraunrwfc 
to the spirit of them. That she of whom we had all boa* 
so proud, she who was so gifted, so beautiful, so- infcejk* 
lectuaUy elevated above all others, should thus abas* 
herself and through us, was more than flesh or spirit, 
such aa I had, could bear. I forgot everything except 
herself as I threw my arms round her. 

" This is your home always, no less than it is mine* 
Bertha," I said. "We have grown up together as 
sisters, and you must not wring my heart by a doubt of 
our affection, because I cannot bear it ! You have tried 
my father, if not me ; you cannot say that you have ever 
doubted his affection!" 

Bertha made no reply in words, but she drew me to 
her side more closely, and from time to time, as we thus 
sat, clasped in each other's arms, for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, without speaking, she pressed her 
lips to my forehead. It was a happy rest; brief, but 
priceless, even ss the one fruit of a lifetime. There waa 
no distrust between us, no jealousy — only the old conr 
fidence and love. Bertha was the first to break silence, 
and she said : — 

" Mrs. Floyd was about right in saying that beggars 
should not be choosers. We must cling to one another, 
Amy, and find our happiness in the performance of 
duties. Speaking sensibly, and not at random, as I do 
sometimes, I am conscious that in achieving literary 
renown, a woman may open for herself paths leading ta 
much that is glorious. She may become associated with 
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the noblest minds of her age ; she may accomplish much 
good by striving for the elevation of her kind; she may 
beneficially influence the fortunes of those connected 
with her in many ways. Now I come tor think of it 
seriously, this is altogether a beautiful arrangement. 
Poet* and authors need patronage, and if I marry at all 
it will be in a sphere that will afford me opportunities, 
for patronising you. I shall purchase your works by 
cart-loads, and set the fashion of admiring them. People- 
will say, 'the resplendent Mrs. or Lady So-and-So is* 
cousin to the celebrated authoress, Miss Floyd/ and 
vice vend. Don't you see P we shall help one another 
wonderfully. It is odd I did not comprehend all this 
clearly at once/' 

I did not comprehend it clearly even yet. I had my 
full share of woman's weakness, and rather wished to 
cling to some protecting arm in the midst of the world's, 
turmoil, than inclined to rely upon my own exertions as 
a help for myself or others. I was not so sanguine as. 
either my father or Bertha. I had read and heard 
enough of the poverty of poets, of the slow progress of 
some of the greatest of their works with the multitude, 
to hope too largely for myself; and besides, the dis>» 
appointment I might occasion others (my own seemed 
nothing in comparison), I was keenly conscious, in my 
own soul, of the desecration, for it was nothing less, of 
its freshest impulses and highest capacities in thus early 
making use of them in a feverish and doubtful struggjLe* 
after money or renown. In very weariness, of the subject 
I turned to other matters. 

" And it is true that Mr. Handley has made you an 
offer, and that you have declined it 2" I said. 

" Quite true, Amy. I bargain for some refinement, 
I could very well, I fancy* endure a man whose natural 
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feelings have been altogether rubbed out during the 
process of polishing ; for such rank growths of what k 
merely natural, as may be met with at Beach, put me 
out of conceit with the raw material. There is no real 
refinement amongst the people at Beach : they are either 
too fussy and consequential, or too vulgularly gossipping 
and prying, to suit or satisfy my taste. Besides, I have 
no notion of burying myself in Beach ; money or position 
there would be of no essential use to me. I am talking 
very largely for a very dependent person ; but wait a little 
before you laugh at or condemn me." 

" I fancy," I said, bringing out a thought that had 
haunted me for some time— ever since Miss Lea's re- 
appearance at the Elms, and she still visited us occasion* 
ally — "I fancy that we still know little of the best 
people at Beach : for we are only acquainted with those 
among them with whom Mrs. Floyd chooses to associate, 
for reasons that have nothing to do with mental or moral 
worth. You know that we have lost sight of nearly all 
my mother's old friends. Miss Lea, who never speaks 
ill of any one, is loud in her praise of several friends 
whom she has known for years ; Mrs. Maynard is one 
of them. Miss Lea herself you must allow to be one of 
the kindest creatures we ever met with. 

" My dear Amy," said Bertha, " the kindest creatures 
in the world, in Miss Lea's and Mrs. Maynard's way, 
are as plentiful as blackberries. Miss Lea herself is mar- 
vellously good, and indisputably silly. The poor old 
thing is in raptures with Mrs. Floyd ; who, when most 
cordial, is wishing her at the bottom of the Bed Sea, 
or anywhere else out of the way. I should like Miss Lea 
better myself if she had wit enough to understand this, 
but she hasn't. Mrs. Maynard has half-a-score children, 
and confines herself pretty much to the nursery, and is, 
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instinctively, very amiable in a very motherly way ; but I 
should positively go mad if I was in her company for 
half a day. There's no fun to be had out of your namby- 
pamby good people, and there's no credit due to you for 
standing well with them, for they are charitable without 
discrimination. What I call fit society for a reasonably 
intelligent creature is not to be met with at Beach. 
Heigh ho ! I have no doubt about being able to astonish, 
and dazzle, and captivate any given number of individuals 
sufficiently civilized to be worth experimenting upon; 
but how are they to be got at P" 

Bertha fell into a fit of musing that I did not interrupt. 
It seemed natural enough to me that, beautiful, and high- 
spirited, and gifted as she was, she should begin to feel 
dissatisfied with the small sphere of action allowed her 
at Eeach, and weary of the comparative solitude in which 
we lived, and of her own dependent state ; but it was 
painful to feel so assured of her readiness to leave us all 
if occasion served. I was dropping asleep, when she 
roused me by saying : — 

" It seems odd that you and I should have had a love 
affair on our hands at the same time ; neither of us being 
able to profit by the devotion of our admirers." 
" What do you mean P"I asked. 
" Are you really deficient in the instinct common to 
your sex P Do you take no note even of remarkable 
signs of having produced an impression P It is perhaps 
so; you are very young, besides being, like my uncle, 
usually so abstracted as to lose half of. what is passing 
around you ; a sign, that, I dare say, of your fitness for 
the vocation you have chosen. I am very well satisfied to 
believe this, and I only enter into particulars in order to 
put you upon your guard. You heard that there were 
many versions of your adventure at Elvar, and your lack 
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of curiomty respecting what had beensaid, was admirafefc. 
Would it at all have disturbed your equanimity iff you 
had understood that Robert Clayton's name was veqr 
•dosely associated with your own on that occasion ? ** 

"Why, of -course, it was," I said; **it was Bobert 
who found me. No one else had thought of looking in 
the chapel." 

**My -dear, matter-of-fact little Amy,** said Berth*, 
"** after what you have averred so stoutly, I feel almodfc 
ashamed to go on-, but it may be as well to enlighten 
you a bit. Amos Brock, who is, you know, very loqua- 
cious, besides fancying himself very clever, gave a long 
detail of the whole affair in my hearing^ on being -ques- 
tioned by the CJolhVs and others. You are aware that 
he can be very graphic in his descriptions, besides inter- 
larding them with significant nods and winks that go a 
great way. Well, the account he gave, certainly went to 
favour the idea that in the event of your not having been 
forthcoming, Mr. Bobert Clayton would either have made 
away with bimself for the purpose of following you, or 
have lived on in a blighted state of feeling easier to 
imagine than describe. If what Amos Brock stated 
with respect to his Herculean exertions, his frantic alarm 
and terrible despair, and subsequent transition to a state 
of delirious happiness, be correct, there must be some- 
thing in it all, Amy. So the Collis's and others thought, 
and some of them positively said in my presence that 
such a match would be a good thing for you. Think of 
that ! But you won't understand it as 1 did ; you are 
not aware how immeasurably they hold themselves above 
Bobert Clayton and all his kin. You do not know how 
quietly and easily, with manners the most unruffled, and 
the best bred air in the world, these women make up 
their minds to insult and degrade whom they will and 
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can. My Mood Tose, though I have not a drop of the 
JTldyd Mood in my veins (and, Amy, never trust the 
woman who cannot be roused to indignation by an insult 
put upon another of her *ex), and I "said something that 
called forth one of those atrociously disagreeable sneer- 
ing smiles, that when passing from lip to lip, and from 
eye to eye in the presence of fhe individual who called it 
forth, compels one to understand, morb than anything 
I know of, what a desert the world is. I made you 
acquainted, some time ago, with the -state t>f public 
opinion respecting Mr. Handley and myBelf. I shall 
fere no better when it is known that I have recused him. 
The greater number of individuals, if not the whole of 
them, will set me down as a fool, though a majority 
will openly declare that it was only like my insufferable 
assurance, to reject a gentleman like Mr. Handley, 
who had only honoured me too much by noticing me 
at all." 

Looking back through the turmoil of many years, 
I well remember how distasteful and distressing to me 
were the accounts I received from time to time of 
Bertha's contention with our little world, and of the 
angry feeling aroused by the jealousy and the unworthy 
depreciation that, according to her own account, em- 
bittered her intercourse with the female population of 
Reach. It was a species of strife with which, in my 
ideal world, I had never attempted to deal, fortunately 
knowing little about it from experience ; but, on Bertha's 
account, I began to be troubled greatly, because my pride 
in her was still equal to my affection, and much indigna- 
tion, inevitably mingled with the astonishment 1 always 
felt when I learned that others had treated her slightingly 
to a degree that seemed unaccountable, considering what 
she was, and what they were. On this occasion, how- 
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ever, I was chiefly troubled on my own account, for not 
having, more than Bertha, any opinion of Amos Brock's 
discretion, or his discrimination either ; and feeling pretty 
certain that he had committed all kinds of blunders, 
I was sadly ashamed and distressed, knowing how pro- 
bable it was that some officious friend, if not Amos 
himself, would repeat all this gossip to Bobert. 

" I wish," I said, " we could find some island like that 
of Juan Fernandez, on which we might live alone, for- 
getting the world, and forgotten by it. After all, Elvar 
is better than Beach ; at Elvar, there is only one class, 
and, consequently, there is none of the jealousy or the 
striving for place and precedence, with which, I am sure, 
I should never be able to contend. Our friends at the 
sea-side are simple in their habits and tastes, honest and 
kindly disposed, if not over-refined. I like their natural 
feeling, and, roughly as it is expressed sometimes, I like 
their quiet faith with all its accompanying superstitions. 
Toiling hardly for daily bread as they do, there is still 
something highly poetical about them ; they are not 
sufficiently polished to become quite prosaic. You have 
always spoken with contempt of these people, Bertha, 
yet it seems to me that you have met with much that is 
inferior at Beach." 

" Of course I have," said Bertha, " but you don't 
understand. In course of time, civilisation will extend 
to Elvar, and then, what you call the poetry of the place 
will die out. "Wiser heads than mine must decide why 
it is that the natural and the artificial cannot go hand in 
hand — but they never do. Beach is in that offensively 
intermediate state, that inevitably shocks one's good 
taste if, as I flatter myself is the case with me, one 
happens to be born with it. Well ! I dare say I have 
done with Beach. Mrs. Floyd is highly indiguant with 
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me, and I have no present means of pacifying her. 
1 like extremes best, and though I have no notion of 
roducing myself to the level of your picturesquely primi- 
tive favourites, I shall certainly devote myself to Elvar, 
until I am allowed to wing my flight towards that higher 
region, in which, I suspect, what I seek is to be found." 

Bertha had not gone too far in anticipating; Mrs. 
Floy d* s wrath burst upon us all the next day, in a 
torrent of angry feeling that threatened to overwhelm 
two of us — my father and myself. She had evidently 
reckoned greatly on the match with Mr. Handley, and, 
in illustration of her maxim that beggars should not be 
choosers, said so much that was too coarsely offensive 
and unfeeling about Bertha's dependent state, that my 
father was sadly unnerved in the midst of his stout 
resistance and determination to protect Bertha. But 
there is so little that a man can do when a wife has made 
up her mind to disturb his peace, and the peace of her 
home, that we got on very badly, living in a state of 
discomfort that, girl as I was, put me sadly out of 
conceit with a married life, aud that occasioned Walter 
to say, that when he was a man he would let the women 
see he would keep them at arm's length; a promise 
wrung from him, and that he certainly did not keep. 
If, however, Mrs. Floyd came out strongly in her wrath, 
Bertha was equally demonstrative in her perfect in- 
difference, even to an apparent utter unconcern about 
the annoyance to my father and myself; and certainly 
nothing short of her proud disregard could have so 
counteracted for us the effects of Mrs. Floyd's bitterness 
from day to day. 

As she had said she would do, Bertha devoted herself 
to Elvar ; that is, she never went to Beach at all, and 
always to Elvar on Sundays; an arrangement against 

vol. i. o 
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which iny father protested, until Mrs. Floyd convinced 
him that nothing could give her more satisfaction, and 
that in her then mood it was scarcely desirable that 
Bertha and herself should perform their devotions to- 
gether. As I had made no comment on the gossip about 
Eobert and myself, Bertha allowed the subject to drop, 
but some weeks afterwards it was revived to my further 
annoyance, and in this way : — 

John Binks, apparently in great trouble, stoppled my 
father to make a complaint of Robert, who, contrary to 
his wishes, had determined to devote himself for *ome 
time to agriculture, thereby missing a good opportunity 
that just offered of going to sea again in a superior capa- 
city ; his tact and skill, and the energy he had displayed 
during his last voyage, having recommended him to 
those who were willing and able to serve him. 

" To think of the lad turning out a milk-sop, ted 
throwing away such a chance I" said John. Capsize me ! 
there wasn't nothing as would have kept me ashore at 
his age. I've been thinking he pays some respect to 
what you say, Mr. Floyd ; and perhaps, if you'd talk to 
him a bit for his good, he'd think better of it. It*fc a 
queer thing to me what's come over him." 

" Lor' bless you !'* said Amos Brock, who was standing 
by, " give the lad his fling an' he'll come all right at last. 
Robert's a sailor to the back-bone, and no fool ; least- 
ways, no more of a fool than most on us has been in our 
time. The lad's got somebody in his eye (winking his 
own very knowingly) ; that's where it is. I wouldn't 
give a rope's end for a lad as didn't show a bit soft some- 
times — givin' good reason for it, d'ye see." 

Bertha and I walked away, and heard no more. I was 
beginning to wonder whether Robert was really thinking 
about her, and the idea was painful to me if only for his 
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own sake, it was so certain that she was altogether be- 
yond his reach, when she said, very seriously — 

u I do not like these symptoms about ub of a coming- 
down in the world. Amos Brock, in a very simple and 
natural way, I grant you, and all the worse for that, has 
come to the conclusion at which our acquaintances at 
Beach arrived the other day — that Mr. Robert Clayton 
would be no bad match for Miss Amy Floyd. I don't 
know what you may think of the matter, and at your age 
you ought to be thinking of something else, but it seems 
to me that there is a great deal of impertinence and pre- 
sumption in all this. My uncle is as short-sighted as a 
child would be, and I wouldn't trust him if he was not ; 
but, as far as I am concerned, I will never forgive you, 
Amy, if you degrade yourself and those belonging to you 
by even thinking of giving encouragement to this Robert 
Clayton." 

Bertha was right in saying that I ought to be thinking 
of something else at my age ; and that I was not at all 
prepared to think of Eobert in this kind of way was 
proved by the disturbance and derangement to all my 
thoughts and feelings respecting him produced by this 
immature and very unexpected coupling together of our 
names. I could have gone on admiring and liking him 
passing well in my own way, if I had been left to myself, 
but there was a coarse reality about this association with 
him through others, that repelled me, and offended the 
delicacy of the sentiment that had drawn me towards 
him, besides dissipating my dreams, which were always 
something better to me than any reality. I was put out 
of my own way before I was at all prepared to get on 
well with any other ; and I had just made up my mind to 
devote all my energies to the work I had commenced at 
my father's bidding, but which I pursued enthusiastically 

o 2 
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on'my own account when I had once entered into the 
spirit of it. My trouble took many shapes. If Robert 
was really stopping at home on my account, I was not 
sure whether I should not have liked him better if he 
had again quitted us for a season, during which he would 
have lost little in my estimation ; and I was not at all 
sure that his movements had any reference to myself; 
indeed, I still inclined so strongly to believe that Bertha 
formed the chief attraction, that I felt disposed to be 
indignant at being thus singled out for remark and attack; 
and my excitement reached a pitch at which I could 
scarcely be just, so I ended by selecting Robert himself 
as the chief object of my displeasure. At any rate, I 
was enabled to answer Bertha very decidedly, and to her 
entire satisfaction ; and the result of it all in the present 
was, that 1 treated Robert, when we met, with a cool- 
ness that he could not avoid noticing, but which he bore 
with his usual equanimity." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LIKE many other men who are brought up to no re- 
gular profession or business (he was at college when 
his father died), and who have not large means, ray 
father had adopted several pursuits and entered into 
many speculations, lacking, unfortunately, the tact and 
knowledge and industry that alone ensure success. What 
he had done had been chiefly done by proxy, having, as 
Mark Floyd said, a genius for trusting others. With 
his gentle disposition, his warm heart, and extreme sen- 
sitiveness, and refined tastes, he should have been 
shielded from any rough contact with the world by the 
possession of a quiet competence enabling him to keep 
up the old house he loved so well, and to gratify the 
simple pleasures beyond which he craved nothing. That 
he did possess such a competence at my mother's 
death, I had heard Mark say, and also that Mrs. Floyd's 
relatives had drawn him into speculations that promised 
a great deal, and that, therefore, were worth something, 
if only for their promise. That they were not worth 
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much more bad evidently come to my father's knowle^ 
before the conversation with Elijah Pyne which I ova 
heard ; and that failure in this quarter threatened us wttl 
serious consequences became very shortly apparent. 

We were seated at breakfast one morning when lettea 
arrived, and 1 saw my father change countenance m 
opening one of them. It was painful to witness the 
deep, helpless distress visible in his face, haggard as it 
now was at all times. Mrs. Floyd evidently became 
alarmed, for she said, in an excited manner : " What k 
the matter now ?" Then my father desired Bertha and 
myself to walk awhile in the garden; and presently, 
hearing a succession of screams, we returned and found 
Mrs. Floyd in strong hysterics. 

Mary and Susan, who had managed her when in that 
state before, said we had better leave her in their hands; 
which we did accordingly, following my father into the 
drawing-room, where a worse distress awaited us, for, 
utterly overpowered by this new trouble, whatever it was, 
he sank into a chair, and, burying his face in his hands, 
burst into tears. We were at his side in an instant, both 
with our arms round his neck. 

" Oh, uncle !" exclaimed Bertha, " don't give way like 
this ! Is it anything I can help you in ? Can I do any- 
thing — anything in the world ?" I kissed his forehead, 
utterly powerless to speak. 

" My two dear girls," said my father, in a choking 
voice at first, but becoming steadier as he spoke, " don't 
distress me further ! There is nothing that you can do 
or ought to do. I am beginning to discover that I 
have been a fool all my life, and that you must suffer in 
consequence. There is the bitterness. Never mind par- 
ticulars just now ; I must set out for Liverpool immedi- 
ately. I wish to heaven I had a friend — one real friend, 
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and at hand. Don't look in my face in that way., Bertha, 
you saucy girl, you are not tjh$ individual I was dreaming 
of, I assure you. I cannot stand Mark, and I have 
offended most others by not heeding good advice when 
it was proffered me. Stop, — I am sadly bewfttfered. 
You, Amy, fetch my writing-desl^ ;— no, I will go to my 
p*n room, of course. I will write to William, Floyd at 
pace. You, Bertha, look out for Joseph, and tell him to 
get my horse ready immediately. Amy, just see to your 
mamma, and be very kind to her, for she has received a 
sad blow." 

Bertha new to execute her commission, but I did not 
so well know how to deal with mine, as Mrs. Floyd had 
never allowed any familiarity on my part. I was linger- 
ing near the sitting-room door, listening to the now sub- 
dued sobbing within, and wondering whether or not I 
ought to enter, when Bertha passed me, saying my 
father's horse was rpady, and I went forward with her> 
and found him sealing the letter he had just written, and 
which he put in the breast-pocket of his coat. 

" Now, God bless you bo^h ! " he said, kissing us. 
" Mrs. Floyd knows what takes me away in such a hurry, 
and you must all be kind to one another. Be rich in love 
if in nothing else. You will hear of me in a, day or two, 
or see me back." 

With that he left us ; find from the window of an upper 
room we watched him ride rapidly away. What was it 
all about P That was the question we mutually asked, 
but not in words, as we at length turned from the window 
and looked into each other's eyes. Nothing further on 
the subject passed between us, and as Mrs. Floyd shortly 
after went to her bed-room, in which she passefl the 
remainder of the day, desiring that she might not be dis- 
turbed, we were left to get through thg heavy hours as 
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we eoukL This mystery, and dread of some impending 
trouble and affliction on my farter's account, I found 
▼ery unfavourable to poetic inspiration, so that I gave ur 
all thought of " The lost heir of Huime," and paced haT 
the day up and down the galleries, wondering, amongit 
other things, what Bertha had done with herself. Whm 
we met at meals and retired for the night we scarcely 
spoke, as if some spell of silence which we could lot 
resist was upon us. The next day passed in the same 
manner; some acquaintances of Mrs. Floyd called, but 
she was too ill to receive them, keeping her room as 
before. In the evening, Bertha and I were silently occu- 
pying ourselves with needlework when she abruptly 
quitted the room, and as she did not return after a lapse 
of nearly two hours, and it was growing late, I went out 
to look for her. Mary told me, to my astonishment, that 
she was in Mrs. Floyd's room, and had been there * long 
time. I might well be surprised, considering the many 
grievances and the bitterness between them ; and I was 
inclined to be angry when Bertha at length joined me^ 
entering our common room with a light step, humming a 
tune as if all thought of my father and his trouble had 
already passed from her mind. 

"Don't look so amiably curious, Amy," she said, 
flinging herself on the couch; "and, above all, don't 
attempt to petrify me with the cold reproach that gives 
to your eyes an appearance of being carved in stone. I 
am not a fit subject to be so dealt with. You know, 
Amy, I never pretended to be good ; in fact, I have no 
great opinion of your marvellously good people. They 
keep the even tenor of their way, neither diverging to 
the right hand nor to the left, and they would not alter 
their course to save all humanity from perdition. "Well, 
not being a good person myself, 1 feel inclined to launch 
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out in an extraordinary manner ; and, oddly enough for 
me, I have positively formed a resolution." 

" With Mrs. Floyd's help it seems," I said. 

" Certainly with Mrs. Floyd's help : I cannot get on 
without her ; therefore, you see, I am selfishly inclined 
to keep well with her. Poetical people (I don't wish to be 
personal, Amy) generally contrive to spin out any sorrow 
that falls in their way, making so much of it that an 
astonished world usually admits their genius ; but when 
I meet with a trouble, I must either try to remedy it in 
any common-place way that offers, or knock it on the 
head and demolish it at once by making up my mind to 
care nothing about it. I dare say I am what you would 
call a philosopher, and philosophy and poetry have, per- 
haps, little in common ; but there is something still more 
efficacious, and certainly more universal, yclept worldli- 
ness. I am helplessly worldly, Amy ; therefore, under 
any circumstances, I feel myself at home where I am, 
while you are feeling all afloat. The chief drawback is, 
that I appreciate my advantages without caring much 
about them, so that if I never greatly suffer I never 
greatly rejoice. I must not, however quarrel with the 
happy medium, and just now I am wearily tired. Good 
night ! some day you will think better of your cousin 
Bertha than you do just now." 

She afforded me no further enlightenment, and I 
remained awake long after her regular breathing assured 
me that she had fallen asleep. In the morning Mrs. 
Floyd appeared at the breakfast-table, so improved in 
spirits, and so amiable in her deportment to Bertha, that 
Mark, who came in with a couple of letters, was evidently 
taken aback as much as he could be. 

" I am glad to see you all keep up your spirits at this 
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rate," he said ; " there is nothing like it. Don/t let W 
prove a damper ; and as for these, bits of paper, at thf 
worst they can only refer to one side of a many-sided 
question. Miss Bertha, you are Jooking top radiant for 
anything, and Amy has altogether an appearance of being 
used up. I shall hope to look in upon you both a fey 
years hence. Well, what is the news? I hope the 
runaway has been met with." 

" You know everything about it, it seems," said Mr% 
Floyd, folding up the letter she had been reading, which 
was from my father. 

" Everybody knows everything about it," said Mark. 
" How could you expect anything else ? It is a matter 
of public notoriety, and the public minds its own busi- 
ness. I accidentally met Edward on the day he set out, 
and persuaded him to go to his solicitor. He had not 
even thought of that ! Well, the two set off together, 
and the general hope is that they may be successful. 

" Oh, I dare say there is a pretty general hope that I 
may be brought as low as possible," said Mrs. Floyd, 
tossing her head. "I quite expect to be brought to 
account for the delinquencies of all my relations." 

" My dear madam," said Mark, " every man knows 
that at least half his relations deserve hanging, whether 
they meet with their deserts or not. You can only be 
accused of an amiable weakness in trusting Richards so 
far as you have done. Then he is found, and sot far it is 
satisfactory. The other letter, I perceive, is from 
William Floyd, and addressed to his brother." 

" As my husband is from home and an answer may be 
required," said Mrs. Floyd, turning the letter over in 
her hands, " I see no objection to my opening it." 

"You are the best judge as to your matrimonial 
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arrangements," said Mark. u I dare swear that Edward 
has no secrets to conceal." 

" If be bad, I should not be long in discovering them/' 
said Mrs. Floyd, opening the letter as she spoke, and 
biting her lip and reddening before she came to the end 
of it. 

" There! " she exclaimed, throwing the letter on the 
table, " that's just like him ! Oh, I should like to give 
him a bit of my mind ! As to Edward Floyd, he deserves 
it all, I know ; he had no right to bring himself or me to 
this state." 

" You have the satisfaction of knowing, my dear 
madam," said Mark, " that you prognosticated the worst 
many years back. If there is nothing very private here, 
I should like to know what William says." 

" Oh, read it," said Mrs. Floyd ; « I think it ought to 
be read out in the market-place." 

" That being your deliberate opinion," said Mark, " I 
will read it out 'here," and he commenced accordingly :— 

" < Brother Edward, 

" ' I was not surprised on reading the account of your 
troubles which reaches me in the midst of many troubles 
of my own. I thought I had convinced you many years 
ago, that I did not care a rush about the breaking-up of 
the Elms. I don't understand your particular feelings 
respecting it ; but I do know that the man who has sense 
enough to rase it to the ground, before it falls of itself, 
is in no wise to be condemned. As to the land going 
with the house, I can't help it. My capital is tied-up at 
present ; my business requires every penny of it. As I 
have said before, what I received from my father I will 
divide between my nephew and niece at my death— not a 
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penny till then ; and what I have made myself, I shall do 
as I like with. I have never attempted to advise you, 
and you did as you pleased when you trusted Richards. 
If you could lose sight of the relationship for a moment, 
you would remember that I have not seen you half-a-dozen 
times during the last twenty years, while you must have 
many intimate friends where you are. Apply to them for 
aid and counsel Experience leads me to believe, that 
wherever men congregate, there are human hearts and 
hands ready for good works. I should be sorry to hear 
you express a different opinion ; and, between us two, it 
seems high time that you thought of doing something in 
earnest to help yourself. 

" * Yours, &c, 

"' William Floyd.' " 

" A model letter, and just what I should have expected 
from that quarter," said Mark ; " but I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if Edward was disappointed. William always goes 
on safe ground, and it is a good dodge to express a high 
opinion of human nature in general, while declining to 
arrogate any of the commendation in your particular 
instance. Here we have amiability aud modesty com- 
bined ; and the man who is always ready to laud the 
generosity of others, may safely keep his own to himself. 
Well, if there's any great trouble to be encountered it 
will be got through in some fashion. I saw Mrs. Collis 
yesterday, and she told me she had intended to drive over 
here, but hearing of this affair, she thought you would 
perhaps rather not see any of your old friends just at 
present. I told her she was very considerate and 
thoughtful." 

" Ob, there's plenty that will be considerate enough in 
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that way," said Mrs. Floyd, speaking loftily. " Fortu- 
nately we have some true friends, and know where to 
look for them." 

" Well, that is fortunate," said Mark. " In a general 
way, the friends who have so great a dread of wounding 
your delicacy, can drop off with flying colours. It is 
about twenty years since that great smash that ruined 
the Lathoms. Mrs. Lathom and the rich Miss Rouse, — 
Mrs. Collis's aunt you know, had been great friends for 
years ; and meeting Miss Bouse one day soon after the 
misfortune, I heard another ask her how ber friends bore 
up. * Why, you never suppose I go near her now ! * was 
the reply. ' I hope I have better feeling than you give 
me credit for. Poor thing! she is living in lodgings, 
and, I believe, hasn't a single servant to attend to her. 
I know it would break her heart to be visited in such 
circumstances ; and even if I met her in the street, I hope 
I should have the delicacy to turn my head away. I do 
as I would be done by.' That is a golden maxim, 
Mrs. Floyd, but its lustre may be dimmed by the inter- 
pretation. Little Miss Lea did contrive to find her way 
to Mrs. Lathom in her obscure lodging, and Miss Lea's 
account of her last hours, for she died shortly after, was 
particularly edifying. That once dashing lady, (she was 
unequalled in our part of the country for what is called 
style), made a very creditable exit, denouncing the 
vanities of this mortal life, in a way that impressed 
Miss Lea wonderfully ; and looking for her reward as 
confidently as she might have done if she had taken her 
departure in the midst of them, and before she was quite 
so sure of their utter worthlessness." 

" Sou always speak bitterly, Mr. Mark," said Bertha, 
looking at him fixedly : " you think well of no one, yet 
you seem to enjoy life. As you have little else to leave, 
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I trust you will beqneath to some of us the receipt fot 
your unfailing and impregnable placidity." 

" Do you think you may require it ? That is a bad 
feign. What belongs to the idiosyncracy is not commu- 
nicable, I fancy. Well, I bid you good morning, ladies^ 
happy at having learned that you have some true friends 
in reserve. If you are not labouring under a delusion, 
make much of them, for the race is supposed to be 
extinct." 

"You see what we may expect," said Mrs. Floyd, as- 
Mark walked ont. 

" I see," said Bertha, tapping the table with her small 
fingers, and apparently lost in meditation. 

" You understand that if we do not try to help otuv 
selves, we may sink low enough. Think of Mrs. ColhV* 
insolence in saying she didn't like to call. The Collis'g 
sprung from nothing, and the Bouses too. Mr. Collis'a 
father was a common labourer, and her grandmother, oil 
Betty Bray " 

" I don't think so much of these people as to catfc 
about their genealogies," said Bertha, showing somfc 
impatience. " Let us speak of other matters. Mrs. 
Collis seems to me to have given us credit for more grace 
than we perhaps possess. Under the circumstances, is it 
not better that we should keep quiet for a time ? Per- 
haps even our most reliable friends may consider out 
room better than our company just now." 

"Can you really encourage such ideas, Bertha ? " said 
Mrs. Floyd. " What nonsense! I wish that Mark would 
keep away from the house ; he always disturbs us. Let 
me manage everything, and we shall get on capitally. I 
think it will be quite as well to let Mrs. Collis under- 
stand, by-and-by, that she is scarcely eligible as an ftO- 
qtiaintance ; sfnd, in fact,$he position you will occupy—" 
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Bertha held up her finger, and Mrs. Floyd glanced at 
me impatiently. " I bargain," said Bertha, " for manage 
i&g in my own way; I thought you understood that much 
last night. I must know exactly upon what ground I 
stand. This is my determination, which is as irrevocable 
and. fixed as ever were the laws of ^fche Medes and 
Persians." 

" You shall do just as you like, my dear Bertha," Said 
Mrs. Floyd. " You are so clever that I am sure I may 
trust ^you implicitly. Fm not flattering, you know, you 
really are clever — and in so many Way*! Bear me! 
when you have full scope for that rare talent of yours, we 
shall bring about some changes at Reach ! I've S6me 
things in my mind-^but we'll talk about thfcm wten the 
time comes." 

For a wife whose husband was in g¥est trouble, and 
threatened with difficulties on every side, Mrs. Floyd 
seemed to me to be in an extraordinary state of "rejoicing. 
As she sank back in her chair with a sigh that evidently 
signified excess of satisfaction, and with a complacent 
fcmile upon her face, I could not avoid contrasting her 
with Bertha, who was still nervously beating the table 
with her fingers, and looking, not more dbwnfcaSt exactly, 
hut more seriously meditative than I had eve* seen her 
look before. We were thus silently seated, when Maty 
put her head in at the door. 

" If you please, mum," she said, " Mr. Handler's at 
the gate, talking to Joseph ; and I though* you'd like to 
know, as he may be coming in." 

" That's quite right, Mary," said M*s. Fldyd. "There!'* 
she continued, rising and clapping her hands as the door 
closed. " Isn't that delightful ! Oh, there's 'notning 
like adversity for showing us who are buT best 'friends 1 
Gome to the drawing-room directly, dear. ^Ydu^ean stop 
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where you are, Amy. I can hear him outside, positively: 
pray make haste !" 

I noticed, if Mrs. Floyd did not, that Bertha was 
violently agitated, and that her colour came and went 
rapidly. 

" I shall not go the drawing-room without Amy," she 
said; "and you must allow me to be civil in my own 
way, otherwise I may chance to quarrel with him." 

" You shall have everything your own way," said Mrs. 
Floyd, "only be quick" and going out first, Bertha 
lingered, leisurely collecting together some wool-work. 

" You have not the honour of Mr. Handley's acquaint- 
ance, I think," she said, addressing me. 

"No, 1 " I replied; "is it an honour to be acquainted 
with him ?" 

u Decidedly — in this part of the world. I can conceive 
that there are spots of earth where he would not be at 
all tolerated. He may be a diamond of the first water ; 
nevertheless, a diamond in the rough, remember. I only 
speak to put you upon your guard, as if you are at all 
nervous he might alarm you; but I believe he's not 
dangerous." 

We went together to the drawing-room, which we 
found empty; and Bertha, quietly seating herself, com- 
menced her work. A loud voice, and louder horse-laugh, 
greeted us from the passage, and Mr. Handley and Mrs. 
Floyd entered the room. I knew him well enough by 
sight; very familiar to me was his burly figure and 
rubicund visage; and certainly the impression so pro- 
duced was not unfavourable in the main : he struck one 
as being a great, rough, uncultivated, but decidedly 
good-humoured animal. The animal became more ap- 
parent when he spoke, and he needed all his jollity as 
one proof of his humanity. 
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"I'm making mysen welcome, you see," he said, ap- 
proaching and offering Bertha his huge hand ; " I'm not 
bashful, you see, nor I don't bear malice ; eh ? what 'r" 
and he laughed immoderately, as if he thought he had 
uttered something very facetious. " Who's this P Miss 
Eloyd, eh ? Looks a bit pined : — do you give her enough 
to eat ? — stepmothers, you know — What ? eh ? " and he 
laughed again boisterously. 1 say; isn't this the lass 
that writes pottery P Danged if she don't look like a 
writer of pottery ! I don't know pottery from prose 
mysen, Miss Floyd, but I've heard say it's good for nowt 
but to amuse lazy folks ; — you wouldn't catch me amusing 
mysen that way, — what ?" 

"Nor anybody else that had any sense,'* said Mrs. 
Eloyd. " It's all her father's doing, and no business of 
mine ; I suppose she takes after him." 

" The squire was always a little bit touched here, I 
think," said Mr. Handley, tapping his forehead with his 
great finger. 

" Oh ! don't talk about it, Mr. Handley ! If I sat 
down to think, I might go mad. It is a relief to talk to 
a man of sense, sometimes ; and I think it was so very 
good and considerate of you to come and see us. Bertha 
was just saying, — when we heard it was you — that there 
is nothing like adversity for bringing our best friends to 
light ; and that, I am sure is true, enough." 

Bertha looked up, with a flush of indignant astonish- 
ment on her face; but Mrs. Eloyd was showing the 
whites of her eyes in a kind of extatic trance, and evi- 
dently determined not to see her. 

"Did you say that, though? by George!" said Mr. 
Handley, turning to Bertha. 

" Either Mrs. Eloyd or I did, — she has perhaps for- 
gotten which." 

TOL. I. P 
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" I'd rather 1 trust her memory than yours, there : eh ? 
what?" and he laughed again. "I'd be your friend, 
all to nowt, if you'd let me. When I heard the bad 
news was come (I've been expecting it a long while, I can 
tell you), I said to mysen, I'll go and see how they're all 
getting on. If the squire was in, I'd give him a bit of 
advice ; though he likes his own best above a bit. The 
squire's a rum un, according to all accounts ; but dang 
that Richards ! I always said he was a scamp. To think 
of his running off with the brass, and expecting to get 
clear away! I've a notion there wasn't much brass to 
run off with ; but that's nowt : it's the principle of the 
thing.— What ? eh ?" 

"Oh, the principle is quite dreadful!" said Mrs. 
Floyd, making use of her pocket handkerchief at this not 
very delicate allusion to her near relative, Mr. Eichards, 
whose latest and particular delinquency I began to com- 
prehend. "I'm sure it's altogether very shocking for 
me ; for I know there are people in the world who won't 
scruple to implicate me in the matter, monstrous as the 
idea is ; but, thank heaven, you are not one of them. 
I'm sure, after this, I shall always respect you ten times 
more than I ever did, and you know that is saying a 
good deal." 

" 1 bear no malice, as I told you," said Mr. Handley ; 
" and if thore's owt I can do, I'm ready to stand by you ; 
1 can't say no fairer than that — eh ? " 

" Fortunately— or, rather, unfortunately — there is a 
great deal that you can do," said Bertha. "But we do 
not intend to tax your generosity too far ; there are 
readier ways of obtaining human help. You people are 
in the habit of sneering at my uncle's incapacity for 
business, but I trust you will not refuse to give the 
ladies at the Elms due credit for some natural talent in 
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driving a bargain. Has it never struck you that I should 
make an excellent woman of business myself? " 

"I think you're clever enough for owt, and that's a 
fact," said Mr. Handley. "I reckon I should need 
have all my wits about me if there was a bargain to drive 
betwixt you and my sen,— eh ? what ?" 

"Then I must beg that you will collect your wita 
about you as speedily as you conveniently can," said 
Bertha, pursuing her work very composedly ; " for I 
postively feel inclined to strike a bargain with you, and 
it is absolutely necessary that you believe me to be per- 
fectly fair and honest as well as clever. Amy, you will 
oblige me by devoting yourself to Walter's menagerie for 
half an hour. Mrs. Floyd will be sufficient as a witness 
if we come to terms." 

"How very odd you are, Bertha, 1 ' exclaimed Mrs. 
Floyd. Mr. Handley, who had been seated with his hat 
in his hand, now rose and placed it on a table ; and there 
was an amused smile on his broad face when I quitted 
the room. I had not the remotest notion of what Bertha 
was driving at, and I was equally in the dark after Mr. 
Handley had taken his departure, when Bertha's proud 
serenity, and Mrs. Floyd's extravagant elation of spirits, 
only served to puzzle me the more. I must have looked 
rather puzzled and curious, for I had asked no questions, 
when, in the course of the day, Bertha said to me : — 

" My dear little Amy, don't trouble your head with 
matters that in nowise concern you ; but remember 
what a heap of trouble one woman's curiosity brought 
into the world. I had heard Mr. Handley's generosity 
extolled, and being in need of a friend, I thought I 
would try it; that is all. If there is anything more 
worth knowing, be sure you will find it out in time." 

That Bertha had tried his generosity to some purpose 

p 2 
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was sufficiently proved by Mrs. Floyd's changed demean- 
our towards her. Only a few days before she had taunted 
her with giving herself airs unbecoming her dependent 
state, and now she treated her with such marked defer- 
ence, and rated our servant Mary so frequently and so 
soundly for not paying stricter attention to Miss Bertha's 
orders, that I, who knew what contrary instructions 
Mary had previously received, felt depressed by a sense 
of shame at this further exhibition of Mrs. Floyd*s little- 
ness. Bertha accepted this homage as a matter of course, 
and played the queen to Mrs. Floyd's lady-in-waiting 
sort of obsequiousness, in grand style. Anything so 
monstrous as Bertha having consented to become Mr. 
Handley's wife, never occurred to me; and supposing 
that she had merely solicited his good offices in some way 
for my father, I considered — without at all thinking of 
the impropriety of her interference— that in any strait 
my father was not likely to accept help at his hands, as 
in addition to never having intimately associated with, or 
thought well of him, he had been a chief witness in an 
action brought against him by one of his own keepers, 
whom in a fit of passion he had whipped, as he might 
have whipped a rebellious hound, and so severely as to 
place his life in danger. I was, however, thankful for 
small mercies, and certainly Mrs. Floyd's changed 
manner was a boon to the whole household so long as it 
lasted. We were in this comparatively tranquil state 
when, after the lapse of a few days, my father came home. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

MT father himself was Mr. Richards' s chief creditor, 
having advanced large sums on his personal secu- 
rity previous to the late partnership, which had ended in 
Mr. Richards's flight, with the intention of making his 
way to America. On being pursued and detained, he 
was found to have barely sufficient means for the intended 
voyage in his possession, and my father, who had already 
deeply mortgaged the Elms, declared his bankruptcy at 
once, meeting his liabilities like an honourable man, if 
he tottered under the burden of his difficulties as one too 
broken-spirited and hopeless to make any attempt for 
the retrieving of his fortunes. This was the crisis I had 
dreaded, and it was not the less terrible because he was 
so quiet. Roused a little he was, and doubtless plea- 
santly, by Mrs. Floyd's equanimity under our misfor- 
tunes, for she was even gracious in manner, and uttered 
no reproach ; and soothed by the affectionate attention 
that more than ever Bertha lavished upon him ; but the 
stricken look had become fixed, and any one older and 
less interested than myself, might have marvelled how a 
man so utterly cast down was to commence life anew, in 
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a struggle for the bare subsistence of those dependent 
upon him. 

When an inventory of everything in the house and on 
the premises had been taken, and a man placed in posses- 
sion, we settled down in an ominous quiet. The sale 
was to take place in three weeks, and in the mean time 
Mrs. Floyd's friends did not disturb us. Walter came 
home for the Midsummer holidays, that being the end of 
his education, as our altered circumstances forbade his 
being sent to school again, and with true schoolboy 
thoughtlessness he rejoiced on learning that his mena- 
gerie would remain untouched. John Binks came from 
Elvar with ready offers of help, that my father could not 
avail himself of; and Elijah Fyne came, and I noticed 
that my father was always more depressed in spirit after 
his visits. Rather early one morning, Miss Lea came. 
I was in the kitchen helping Mary, now our only servant 
when she entered by the back door. 

" Oh, my dear,' 1 she said, seeing me, " I hope you'll 
excuse me. I knew I should have a good cry when I 
did come, so I thought to manage without your knowing 
anything about it. But you'll excuse me I'm sure," 
and the little woman sat down and cried heartily. I went 
to her, and without speaking threw my arms round her 
neck, for since our late re-union I had begun to love her 
very much. 

"You see, my dear," she said, lifting her head at 
length, " the breaking-up of the Elms is a sad thing 
even for me. The Eloyds and my family were great 
friends for generations, and I was used to come to the 
Elms when I was a girl. Tour grandfather and my 
brother Simon (you've heard of him — the Reverend Simon 
Lea, he's been in London more than forty years you 
know, now) they were schoolfellows and great friends, 
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and your grandfather helped him on in the world when 
my father fell into trouble. I've all my life been used to 
come to the Elms. In your mother's days, Mr. Floyd — 
your father, I mean — used to joke me about not getting 
married, and he sometimes said he would have me him* 
self if he ever had a chance, and that was very pleasant 
you know, because it was out of a gay heart he said all 
that, I've fretted many a time to see him so downcast, 
and so unlike what he used to be. I'm sure I don't 
know how to meet him at all, and I should like to see 
him, too. I've been turning many things over in my 
mind, but I don't see how I can make myself useful as 
I would be if I could. I've been. thinking that I ve a 
good deal of room in my house that I don't want (four 
rooms you know) and that you and Walter might stop 
with me a bit, till Mr. Floyd has time to look about him. 
He mightn't like it you know, and I couldn't mention 
it to him, but you might, my dear. I shan't feel satisfied 
if I'm not allowed to do something," and Miss Lea 
wept again. 

" You are a dear, good soul," I said, " and my father 
I am sure will be glad to know he has such a friend. 
Bertha is in the sitting-room, and she will be quite pleased 
to see you, for you have always been our best friend, 
Miss Lea." 

She suffered me to draw her out of the kitchen, but 
stopped me in one of the passages. 

"I never feel quite sure of a welcome from Miss 
Bertha," she said. " She has a proud way with her — I 
don't mean disagreeably proud, for she seems born to it, 
and she wouldn't be like herself without it, but she 
always makes me feel as if I really wasn't worth her 
notice, I'm so every way different, you know. Then 
she's been used to such high company ; people, my dear, 
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that wouldn't speak to me for anything. I feel most at 
home with you." 

I did manage to take this as a compliment, for I 
really liked Miss Lea to feel at home with me ; and after 
allowing a little time to compose herself and muster 
courage, we entered the sitting-room together. Bertha 
was seated at work and alone. 

" The very person I wished to see above every other " 
she exclaimed, dropping her work and advancing to Miss 
Lea with outstretched hand ; " I have been expecting you 
every day ; why did you not come sooner p" 

" It's very good of you, I'm sure," said Miss Lea, 
evidently quite overcome by this unexpected cordiality ; 
" I've been thinking of coming all along : I should have' 
come sooner, only I didn't know what to say for mvself." 
"You didn't know that you would be welcome"; that 
we wished to see you ; that we should be rejoiced to see 
you ? Don't say that, and make us feel ashamed of our- 
selves. For my part, I have been thinking of you 
absorbingly of late, positively. I was thinking of you 
just as you entered. A few nights back I was thinking 
or dreaming about you," she continued, leading Miss 
Lea to a couch, and standing beside her, with her hand 
resting on her shoulder. "I saw you standing in a 
certain place, attired in a dress and mantle of grey 
silk, a white lace bonnet, and the most spotless of white 
gloves, and the dress became you amazingly. You were 
standing amidst many others, but there were few to 
whom I turned with so much satisfaction." 

Miss Lea cast a very helpless look my way ; and I was 
equally puzzled. I believe, at the moment, we both 
thought that Bertha was mad. 

"Now you are here, I hope you will stop — for the 
duv at least," continued Bertha. " In the course of the 
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day I expect to have much to say to you, but just now I 
I am looking for another visitor. Did you expect to find 
us all very dismal ? You have yourself been crying, I 
believe, but by-and-by you will see some gay doings at 
the Elms." 

By this time we were both pretty sure that Bertha was 
crazy ; and little Miss Lea took her hand, and spoke to 
her as familiarly and tenderly as if she had been ad- 
dressing herself to Ellen. 

" My dear Miss Bertha, you mustn't let anything 
trouble you too much : your hands are burning hot, and 
your eyes are so heavy, I'm sure you have not slept well 
for a long while. I'm a bit of a doctor myself, and if 
you'll take an old woman's advice, you'll lie down for an 
hour or two. I'll sit and watch by you as long as you 
like." 

" I am not mad, most noble the fact is," continued 

Bertha, checking herself, " you speak as Festus spoke to 
Paul, in ignorance of the whole matter. You think I 
am excited, and so far you are right ; but it is a plea- 
surable excitement, as you will presently acknowledge. 
Amy, dear, go up-stairs with Miss Lea, and see her take 
her bonnet and shawl off. She will stop with us, I am 
sure, though there is no one to nurse ; for just now we 
positively cannot get on without her." 

" It's very good of you to say so, I'm sure," said Miss 
Lea, " and if I can be of any use, I'm quite at liberty 
to stop, you know, after locking the house up. But you 
haven't told me what I can do, if there's no nursing 
wanted, and Mrs. Floyd mightn't like my stopping just 
now." 

" Mrs. Floyd wishes it above all things," said Bertha. 
" She wished me to send for you ; but I felt so sure 
vou would come in time, that I told her we had better 
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wait. Now you can stop with us for a week, T know : 
that dear little house will neither want you nor miss 
you." 

" Why, you see, I didn't bring my night-dress with 
me," said Miss Lea, her eyes twinkling, and her face 
puckering up with the pleasant smile, as she glanced at 
the arm from which her bag was usually suspended; 
"but I could soon go home for it — that is, if it was 
necessary. I don't mind the walk; I've been a great 
walker all my life, you know; and perhaps I'd best 
stop to-night over : I don't know." 

" If you are at all undecided, let me decide for you," 
said Bertha; "you must stop. And you must not go 
home for that night-dress, famous walker as we know 
you to be. We will supply you with anything you may 
want, and in return you shall do us a great service. 
That is a temptation you cannot resist, I am sure." 

Miss Lea went up-stairs with me, and whilst untying 
her bonnet, said : — 

" There's something about Miss % Bertha I don't like 
to see — something odd, I think. I don't know how it 
is ; I'm doing as she bid me, as if I couldn't help it 
I hope it's all for the best." 

" Your stopping with us must be for the best," I said. 
" Bertha has a peculiar talent for making people do as 
she likes ; I never think of resisting her. I am sure 
Bertha has got some idea into her head ; she is planning 
something, and presently we shall know all about it." 

When we returned to the sitting-room, we found 
Walter there, dusty and dirty, as he had come in from 
running wild about the fields and lanes. 

" Oh, I'm so glad you're come!" he said, running up 
to Miss Lea. " I always think of seed cake when I see 
you. I'm not going to school again ; and somebody will 
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get my share, if I don't go to Reach for it ; but I shall 
go ; I'm not to be cheated that way." 

" Nobody shall get your share, "Walter," said Miss 
Lea, patting his curly head. " You see, my dears," 
turning to me and Bertha, " I always make a large 
seed-loaf every week, though I don't eat any myself; for 
there's so many children come to see me, and they always 
expect a bit ; poor things, they've been used to it. I 
shan't think of saving anything by you, Walter; you 
must come and see me as often as you can." 

"Won't I, just!" said Walter. "Nobody makes 
seed cake like you ; and if I was a man, and had my 
own way, I wouldn't eat anything else." 

" That seed cake will embalm you in Walter's memory, 
Miss Lea," said Bertha; " and in various pleasant ways 
you will doubtless live long in the recollection of many. 
I expect to have an especial reason for remembering you. 
There is a ring at the gate, Walter ; just run and see 
who it is." 

Walter went out of the room with a bound ; he was 
light-hearted as ever. 

" Mrs. Floyd, as I told you, Miss Lea," continued 
Bertha, " will be delighted to see you, and for especial 
reasons of her own. We are all very selfish *, I, too, am 
calculating upon your doing me a service; and even 
Amy, who is about the best amongst us, is rejoicing in 
your presence on her own account. It is partly your 
own fault : you are in the habit of forgetting yourself, 
and others find it their interest to encourage you in the 
habit. I will let Mrs. Floyd know you are here, and 
presently we shall be able to enlighten you between 
us." 

Mrs. Floyd entered the room very soon after Bertha 
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had quitted it, and nothing could be more cordial than 
her manner to Miss Lea. 

" This visit is really kind, and only what we expected 
of you," she said. " You and Mr. Handley have proved 
our best friends, and I don't see that we need any other. 
Mr. Handley has just arrived, and he and Mr. Floyd are 
together ; for they have important matters to talk about. 
Bertha could not have done better than she has done in 
confiding the secret to you alone ; I have just been telling 
her so. As for some of the people at Beach, they must 
not be surprised if, for the future, Bertha keeps them 
aloof altogether." 

Miss Lea cast another inquiring look my way ; as for 
me, I was startled. Had Bertha really determined upon 
accepting Mr. Handley' s offer at last? The idea was 
monstrous to me, but I could understand nothing else 
from what had been said, and I was too much excited to 
remain quietly in the dark. 

" Miss Lea is wondering what you mean, I believe," 
I said. " Bertha has not told her anything." 

" What ! has she not told her that ? Oh, she is very 
close sometimes ; but Bertha is never in a hurry. You 
heard those absurd tales at Beach, Miss Lea, about her 
having refused Mr. Handley : the fact is, he never was 
exactly refused. Bertha chose, and very properly, to put 
it out of the power of any one to tax her with having 
inveigled him into the match. He has had to sue again 
and again, I can assure you, before she gave any encou- 
ragement; but she has consented after this trial, and 
they are to be married in a week." 

Miss Lea clasped her withered hands involuntarily 
" Poor thing ! poor child !" she exclaimed. " 

'• Oh, vou are thinking of the difference of age, I sup- 
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pose," said Mrs. Floyd. " It is on the right side, and 
Mr. Handley is just the sort of protector Bertha needs. 
He is in the very prime of life, and generous to a degree ; 
so that Bertha will have ample means at her own dis- 
posal, and as Mrs. Handley, she will be in a position to 
choose her own friends. I really cannot tell you how 
gratified I am at her determination to distinguish you 
above every other ; but Bertha has great discrimination, 
and pretence stands no chance with her in the absence of 
sterling worth." 

Miss Lea's very blank expression of countenance re- 
mained unchanged during this speech, and she did not 
seem to be at all gratified by the florid compliment to 
herself. Mrs. Floyd exhibited signs of impatience. 

" Of course, Bertha is very odd," she continued; 
" she always was odd ; but I am in the habit of sup- 
posing that she is quite capable of managing anything in 
her own singular way. Mrs. Handley, I believe, will not 
be reduced to the necessity of suing for the friendship 
of any one. Amy, my dear, I want to speak with you 
for a moment. Miss Lea will excuse us, I am sure ; she 
understands that we have particular business which must 
be attended to." 

Miss Lea stammered out something! respecting her 
readiness to be put aside for anything ; and Mrs. Floyd 
walked out with an air that I thought too stately for the 
occasion. I followed her to the drawing-room, and she 
then spoke in her natural manner. 

" "What an old fool that is ! I saw all the absurdity 
of Bertha noticing her, as she is inclined to do, but I 
was willing, because I saw it would be a good way of 
humbling some other people at Beach. But she has no 
more notion of the honour intended her, than a pig 
might have ; and I must positively keep out of her way, 
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or I shall be offending her. You, Amy, are now aware 
that Bertha is about to be very advantageously provided 
for ; and for your own sake, and for your father's sake, 
you must do your utmost to help us ; for nothing short 
of Bertha' 8 marriage could have saved us in this strait. 
Miss Lea is a very insignificant person, of course ; but 
Bertha is possessed with the ridiculous idea of making a 
bridesmaid of her, and I have given way to her, as I 
said. You are to be the other bridesmaid ; and as you 
necessarily know more of Miss Lea than I do, it will be 
as well if you yourself apprise her of the honour in- 
tended her, as Bertha has not yet done so. I shall cer- 
tainly expect her to be very grateful ; for Bertha's 
patronage will be important to a person in her condition. 
She is about as silly as a sheep, I expect ; but you must 
try to impress her with a proper sense of Bertha's con- 
descension, so that she may be more endurable when I 
see her again. Of course, if she is to stop, there is no 
necessity for me to see much of her ; I dare say you will 
find it easy to entertain her." 

I was returning in a very forlorn condition of mind to 
Miss Lea, when Bertha stopped me. 

" Tell me really and truly, Amy," she said, seizing both 
my hands, "how* I am looking. Am I pale and haggard 
enough to run the risk of being convicted as a coward 
and an impostor, or sufficiently rosy to gain credit for the 
possession of some maiden modesty ? I never felt so 
anxious about my looks; for in a few minutes I shall 
have to undergo the terrible ordeal of encountering my 
uncle's searching eyes. I believe I am growing nervous. 
Never mind, Miss Lea, just now : Mr. Handley and my 
uncle are together, and when their conference is over I 
shall be summoned. You must go with me, Amy; I 
think I can speak more confidently with you standing by." 
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For perhaps the first time in her life Bertha was irreso- 
lute, as if there was a consciousness upon her of being 
about to act in a way unworthy of herself. I began to 
tremble for her: I thought she was about to make a 
wreck of her whole future life. 

(t I wish you could assure me that this is nothing more 
than a dream," I said. " You have not consented to 
marry Mr. Handley of your own free will ; if you had 
you would have told me so at once. I remember what 
you said about him only a little while ago." 

" What did I say of him more than I might say of any 
one else? I thought I had given you to understand 
that I am not a likely person to care about individuals; 
I seek money and position, nothing more, and circum- 
stances alter cases. I certainly did think of looking 
higher ; but as matters are likely to turn out I don't see 
that I could do better. You troublesome, romantic little 
person, don't attempt to stand in the way of my matri- 
monial negotiations. I get on best with Mrs. Floyd ; 
she does not burden me with questions that amount to 
nothing, being assured that, in a worldly sense, I could 
not do better. As for my uncle, I dread him. He will 
be sure to ask if I am conscious of possessing that most 
inconvenient commodity called a heart ; and whether or 
not the said heart has anything to do with this transact 
tion. If I answer him truly he will condemn me ; if I 
do not he will be hard of belief, besides wasting his breath 
in expostulations that would be lost upon me. I must 
fall back upon my wilfulness, that has stood me in good 
stead before now ; and beyond this my uncle must see 
nothing. You, Amy, remember that I have quite made 
up my mind to marry Mr. Handley. If my uncle does 
his best to blight my prospects he must take the conse- 
quences upon himself." 
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In her very bravery Bertha was changed. It lacked 
the old spirit, and sat uneasily upon her ; and I, who had 
been so accustomed to her proud self-possession and 
reliance, experienced an inward shrinking, as if there was 
something too humiliating to witness in her present per- 
plexity, her evident wish to hear as little as possible on 
this subject that concerned her so much. I was inclined 
to be offended, too : she was planning for her own ad- 
vancement, if not her happiness, in the midst of our great 
trouble; seeking, it seemed to me, to wrench herself away 
from us in this moment of our disgrace. I knew that 
the mere iclat of this connection would be of very little 
service to my father in his difficulties ; that Mr. Handley's 
patronage, and under such circumstances, would be what 
he could not bear. Bertha was too much excited to pay 
any regard to my rather sullen silence, and she did not 
speak again until we heard Mr. Handley walk out of my 
father's room and approach the drawing-room. Then 
my father's bell rang. 

" That is the summons for me, and I may as well 
answer it at once," said Bertha. " Take my arm ; though 
if you intend to look so dolorous, and as white as a sheet, 
I don't see that you will be of any use to me." 

" I would rather not go," I said, drawing back ; " I 
don't like it." 

" Don't like what ? I did not ask you to like any- 
thing, but to help me to do what 1 don't like. If jtm 
can be more independent than I am allowed to be, re- 
main where you are ; but I never so deserted you in any 
strait, Amy." 

These words, and her stern manner, were more than I 
could withstand, so I placed my arm in hers, and we 
entered my father's room together, closing the door be- 
hind us. 
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" It is yon I want, Bertha," said my father. " Leave 
us together, Amy." 

" Let Amy remain, uncle," said Bertha, " she knows all 
about it, and I begged that she would come here with 
me." 

" Sit down, then, both of you. If Amy has been* in 
your confidence all along she must have learned more 
than I should have chosen her to know if I had been at 
all aware of it. I am still the last to learn how matters 
stand, and Mr. Handley's communication has astonished 
me. I thought this affair was settled when you refused him 
some time ago. You have changed your mind, it seems." 

" That is just it, uncle ; I have changed my mind." 

" And may do so again when it is too late. You have 
had other teachers beside me, Bertha, and perhaps I have 
to reproach myself with neglecting you. You do not 
love this man; you do not honour him; you are pre* 
pared to think lightly of the sin of solemnly promising to 
do both. How is it that your better nature has become 
thus perverted ? I have had the less fear in leaving you a 
good deal to yourself, because from your earliest child- 
hood you gave signs of possessing a proud independence 
of spirit which I have always trusted would prevent you 
stooping to anything dishonourable or unworthy. I am 
destined to be disappointed if it is true that you have 
decided upon marrying Mr. Handley." 

"I have so decided," said Bertha, speaking so calmly^ 
and looking so unmoved, that I involuntarily started. 
- "And without at all consulting my feelings in the 
matter ; without even considering it necessary to apprise 
the guardian of your childhood and youth of your inten- 
tion ? This is something worse than I expected " 

" You are making it appear very dreadful to .me, uncle," 
aaid Bertha. " Yet I am come to ask your consent ; 

vol. i. Q 
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to tell you that I covet" your approbation above all 
things." 

"Mere idle words, Bertha, after what I have said. 
What course do you intend to pursue if I withhold my 
consent p" 

" If there is such a thing as destiny, I am destined to 
marry Mr. Handley : I cannot help it." 

" What is the nature of the strange infatuation under 
which you are labouring ?" said my father, speaking with 
excitement. " Are you at all aware what this man's real 
character is ? Do you know that his wealth, if that is 
what you covet, never brought honour or happiness to 
himself or his family ; that he broke the heart of his 
wife by sheer ill-usage; that his savage manners and 
utter want of heart have alienated him from his daughter; 
that his dependents serve him with fear and trembling; 
that his neighbours regard him as a godless man ?" 

"I have heard all this, and much more," said Bertha, 
** and it has not dismayed me." 

*' You are scarcely eighteen, and some pure, womanly 
feeling should abide with you. How comes it that you 
are not strong in the instinctive repugnance to what is 
coarse, and unmanly, and depraved ; that is, or should 
be, woman's natural protection from a contamination 
like this ? If any one true emotion of your heart had 
been awakened by the meanest amongst the honest 
labourers for daily bread at Elvar, I should have rejoiced 
in comparison. If you do not understand now, in years 
to come you will understand the value of a quiet con- 
science, without which there is no content ; and, in mar* 
riage especially, as you sow, so shall you reap." 

" I believe you do not quite understand me, uncle," 
said Bertha. « Constitutionally I am unfitted for a poor 
man's wife. I was not formed to shine in linsey-wolsey 
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and the noblest of created men would repel me if there was 
an atmosphere of poverty about him. A rich man, on the 
contrary, possesses many attractions for me, and fetters 
of gold would sit lightly upon me as a wreath of roses. 
I am not perfect, uncle, and you should try to bear with 
.me a little. If you do your best to keep me down, you 
will still be disappointed." 

" And you have learned all this at Eeach ; learned to 
to be essentially worldly, and nothing more! I have 
dreaded this a long time, Bertha. You must be sure 
that I only wish to promote .your happiness, and you 
have placed me in a sad predicament. As to my power 
over you, it is small, as you know ; you can marry in 
spite of me, and that seems to be your determination. 
Well, I suppose you must take your own course, and 
wrench yourself out of my hands altogether." 

" That would not be doing as I wish, uncle. I would 
marry, but certainly with your consent. If I do not 
follow my own course, what must I do, I who so crave for 
power, I who so shrink from subordination in any shape." 

A painful spasm passed over my father's pale face, 
and he grasped the arms of his chair with both hands. 
"You speak home to me, Bertha," he said; "you 
remind me that I have left myself powerless, indeed. 
Perhaps the step you contemplate is the best for 
you; I had forgotten that I have scarcely a right to 
interfere." 

" This is worse than all, uncle," said Bertha. " You 
have every right to interfere ; but oh, I am very wilful ! 
I had hoped that you would yield to me a little, without 
utterly condemning me." 

I looked from her face to my father's, and wondered 
which was expressive of most pain. I had never seen 
,Bertha so moved; and my old, nervous cowardice, and 

Q2 
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dread of trouble, made me shrink from the aspect of 
both. 

" I told Mr. Handley just now," said my father, " tbat 
until I understood what your feelings were I could 
give him no answer. I told him plainly, too, that if 
he succeeded it would not be with my approbation. 
After what you have said, I. can only leave you to 
act as you please; I will not interfere further in any 
way. Here let us drop what is to me a most painful 
subject." 

Bertha looked as if she were about to say something 
more, but she checked herself, and rose np and walked 
out of the room. I followed her, but she passed swiftly 
before me up stairs, and when I reached her room door 
I heard her smothered sobs inside. It was whilst listen- 
ing there, with a beating heart, that the thought occurred 
to me of Bertha having sacrificed herself for my father's 
benefit. Such reckless generosity was in perfect keeping 
with her character; and, remembering all that I had 
heard on the subject from herself and Mrs. Floyd, I felt 
sure that I was right. If I had never before understood 
what depth of feeling was in me, I knew it then. My 
pride in Bertha, though fostered by a glowing imagi- 
nation that had delighted in investing her with poetic 
perfections which she might not reach, was a passion 
of my heart, that could only be interfered with by the 
outer world at the expense of a great agony* to myself. 
I had accustomed myself to exalting her above all others ; 
the very differences of temperament that had apparently 
sundered us, leaving me weak where she was strong, 
made me cling to her, anticipating through her a triumph 
in spheres where I should be nothing apart from the 
strong sympathy that bound me up with her fate ; and 
I rebelled against this waste of life that threatened her, 
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this coarse, hard, worldly way of bringing her low, which 
I knew would answer no good purpose for us. In spite 
of my propensity to suffer in silence, my strong dislike 
to speak out in any time of trouble — the result, perhaps, 
of my conscious powerlessness over others — I could not 
control myself then, and I tried the door, intending to 
enter the room, and found it locked. 

" Bertha!" I exclaimed, beginning to be alarmed, "let 
xne speak with you, for heaven's sake !" 

Bertha opened the door very readily, and except that 
there was a little redness about her eyes, she seemed 
much as usual, exhibiting only that odd mixture of pride 
and levity that generally characterised her when we 
were together. 

"What is the matter?" she said, stopping me by 
placing both hands on my shoulders, and looking in my 
face with mock gravity ; " is the house on fire ? No ? 
What is it, then ? Positively, you quite alarmed me by 
that pathetic appeal for admittance," 

" It is unkind of you to speak so lightly to me, 
Bertha," I said; "you treat me as you would scarcely 
treat a child. You keep your great trouble to yourself, 
instead of allowing me to sympathise with you, as I 
would and as I ought." 

" And you have actually come with the idea that we 
might sit together and weep in concert? My dear 
Amy, you are excessively amiable, but not near so 
sensible as I hope to see you become. I have no taste 
for the sort of duet you propose, and just now I have 
no time for it. I have made short work of relieving my 
own heart (gratitude for my uncle's concession has over- 
powered me a little, you know), and now I can go on 
right merrily. A very pleasant looking bridesmaid you 
will be at this rate, Amy ! Why, if I was about to be 
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buried, instead of married, you could not put on a mote 
rueful face." 

" You are about to be buried, Bertha. Ton will find 
nothing worth calling life in a union with that odious 
man ; you will be lost to us and to yourself. Ton have 
often warned me against acting on impulse, but you an 
doing that now. You have arrived at a decision without 
giving yourself time to think of consequences, and you 
see the expediency of giving us no time to think ; that 
is why you have so burst upon us with this surprise, and 
why you so wish to hurry the matter to an end ; and it 
is all wrong, Bertha." 

" You can talk like a sage when you like, Amy ; I 
never knew you to be so prosy before. I wish you would 
employ yourself with writing my epithalamium, and 
not trouble your head with matters you don't under- 
stand*" 

" I do understand ; I am not deaf or blind. I under- 
stand that half recklessly, and half sordidly, and alto- 
gether foolishly, you have determined to sell your- 
self." 

" Sell myself! You speak like an huckster's daughter. 
I have merely arranged for an exchange of commodities, 
as I have more than once told you I should be sure to 
do on an occasion like the present. Mr. Handley is half 
a savage ; I am, I flatter myself, highly civilized ; he is 
rich, I am poor; I give him youth for his old age ; and, 
above all, I promise to release him of at least half the 
power that he has never been able to use wisely." 

" You try to make me believe that you are merely a 
self-seeker, but it won't do, Bertha. If you had cared 
only for yourself you would not have altered your first 
decision. I know you better; you have some scheme 
in your mind for helping my father, and I feel sure 
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that your plans will end in disappointment — that you 
will find you have sacrificed yourself to no pur- 
pose. " 

" How did you stumble upon that sublime idea P 
because the common-place truth is always too barren 
and unattractive to you? For heaven's sake, Amy, 
whatever you do, don't fall into Miss Lea's habit of 
always hoping or believing that people are really better 
than they ought to be. If you merely meant to be 
satirical, Amy, I must beg that you will spare me. I 
am, at any rate, honest : I plead guilty to a large amount 
of consideration for irfyself— and who shall blame me P 
If you can exist on the air, as poets are said to do, I 
cannot ; nor have I any imagination to supply the place 
of such realities as constitute life for me. Your surmise*" 
are flattering, I suppose ; but I must insist upon you* 
keeping them to yourself, Amy ; do not irritate my 
uncle by hinting at a disinterestedness on my part that 
he does not expect and may not find ; and don't keep 
me talking here all day when I have so much else to do* 
I am sorry to be compelled to recall you to a state of 
common sense ; but really, Amy, it is rude to leave Miss 
Lea so long by herself. Will you oblige me by attend* 
ing to her, and by troubling yourself on my account as 
little as possible p" 

If I had been right in my conjecture, Bertha baffled 
me; she irritated me, too, by the half-imperious, half- 
contemptuous tone in which she spoke. She gave me- 
no chance of answering her by leaving the room, and 
I knew that another conference was held in the drawing- 
room before Mr. Handley quitted the house, an accepted 
suitor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HOWEVER much worldly people may be condemned 
by those who assume to be more spiritual, or who 
really are so, the former certainly possess an amount of 
present power that goes far towards carrying everything 
before it. My father, harassed and dejected, shut up in his 
study, and helplessly waiting for events to take their 
course ; Miss Lea and myself doing just what we were 
bid, and nothing more, and half awed and half driven 
into acquiescence with whatever offered ; had nothing to 
oppose to the indefatigable spirit and zeal with which 
Mrs. Floyd carried on sundry preparations for the 
approaching marriage. The Elms was besieged from 
morning till night with tradesmen and milliners from 
Beach ; and a large number of visitors made their 
appearance, who met with a very cool and stately recep- 
tion from Mrs. Floyd, in spite of the seeming cordiality 
of their congratulations. Mrs. Floyd, indeed, was alto- 
gether in her element, and abundantly proved that she 
could be very amiable when she liked, eulogizing 
Mr. Handley's liberality, flattering Miss Lea, caressing 
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myself, and deferring to Bertha, and being in every 
respect so pleasant and gracious that one could not 
help wishing the mood might last. Walter, too, was 
in high favour; and knowing, in common with every 
schoolboy at Reach, what a great man Mr. Handley was, 
he was very joyously excited by the prospect of calling 
him a relative, and talked largely about soon having a 
pony that would well compensate for the loss of Lady. 
Mr. Handley called every day ; and, on two occasions, 
Mrs. Floyd and Bertha drove out with him in his 
carriage. 

As for me, if I had any opinion of myself superior to 
what Bertha seemed to entertain, if I had still my own 
doubts and surmises respecting her and the career upon 
which she was hurrying, I was compelled to shrink 
within myself, and acknowledge that I could not help 
either, even if I had known how to do that, which I did 
not.. I was young and an enthusiast in my way; but 
I had no strength to meet actual trial, or to witness any 
tribulation befalling those about me. I began to waver, 
therefore, acknowledging, as all must do who have shivered 
under that dire dread of privation to those who are dear 
to them, that money, on any decent terms, was a desira* 
ble acquisition, and not by any means to be despised. 
I should have thought otherwise, doubtless, if, like my 
father, I had commenced life in the midst of plenty; but, 
as it was, I had so far a leaning towards common sense. 
It was hard to condemn utterly the means by which so 
much apparent good had already been brought about, 
I liked to look in Walter's brightened face, and listen 
to his joyous anticipations, and believe that life was 
about to open before him a better prospect than that 
I' had recently contemplated with sorrow and dismay, 
I liked to see Bertha robed in the quiet dignity that 
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became her so well, and that it would have wrung my 
heart to see her stripped of* I liked to see Mrs. Floyd 
managing her little world in her own way, domineering 
as she would do where she could ; and I did not like her 
the less just then because, as a sort of human weather* 
cock, she showed us most unmistakeably in what quarter 
the wind lay. For the falling-off of her acquaintances at 
Keach, consequent upon our altered circumstances, would 
have been a great trouble to me, though individually I 
cared nothing about them. I began to feel something 
like gratitude towards Mr. Handley, as the source of so 
much that was pleasant to me ; and my fertile and busy 
imagination soon suggested that, gratitude being akin 
to love, Bertha might yet be happy with him if, as was 
possible, he did not prove to be quite so bad as some 
people painted him. I might have ended by making a 
veritable hero of him if I had not been subjected to the 
sobering process of seeing him personally day by day. 

I was chiefly reconciled to this whole matter through 
considering what our state altogether would have been if 
Bertha had persisted in refusing Mr. Handley. Neither 
She nor myself had been brought up with an idea of 
having ultimately to earn our own living ; and each of 
us seemed peculiarly unfitted for any rough contact with 
the world : I through my timidity and utter inexperience 
of the life in it, and Bertha through the scornful pride, 
and love of power, and conscious possession of it, that 
threatened to stand in her way in a state of servitude. 
I, no less than Bertha, was distrustful of my father in 
a time of great difficulty. His extreme sensibility, the 
simplicity of his character, and his utter want of energy, 
shown in the despondence to which he had so long given 
way, suggested to all of us the need of help for himself 
rather than that we should trouble him further with the 
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tlitis we nevertheless entertained on our own account.' 

11 such an extremity, it certainly seemed providential 

lat Bertha should be enabled to avail herself of a 

lance that not only promised to lessen the burden upon : 

»y father, but to secure to herself the independence for' 

hich she craved above all things. Looking beyond all 

lis, I could imagine that my father would ultimately 

ecome reconciled to the course Bertha had taken ; and 

was still pretty sure that the hope of helping him in' 

is trouble was one principal object with her. 

Having reasoned myself into this frame of mind, I was' 

luch quieted ; and certainly all the present consequences 

P Bertha's engagement had something pleasant about 1 

lem. Our old servants, Mary and Joseph Eedfern, 

rightened up wonderfully ; and the man in possession, 

ho had shown an inclination to be Unduly familiar,' 

*came more respectful in his demeanour when I encoun- 

red him. Miss Lea was to me a desirable acquisition 

a companion ; for I had discovered that I could con- 

•se more freely with her than with any one else : her 

•feet sincerity, her simplicity, and the genuine kindli* 

s of her heart, making all she said interesting and 

•th listening to. And Mias Lea, though evidently 

?ked at first, gave way, as one might have been sure she 

Id, before the gractousness of Mrs. Floyd and tho still 

3 astonishing condescension and cordiality of Bertha : 

lg for the best, as was her wont, and doing her own 

best to help us in many ways, superintending tho 

hold for Mrs. Floyd, making seed cake for "Walter, 

entertaining me at nights (Bertha had contrived 

f e should sleep together) with some of the most 

•fill ghost-stories that had then come under my 

tion. She was startled a little when Bertha 

ed her wish that she should be bridesmaid, and 
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remonstrated and laughed a good deal about it, bat 
was evidently so overwhelmed with gratitude, that he* 
scruples came to nothing. If my father had had any 
scruple about allowing me to play so prominent a part 
as bridesmaid on this occasion, Mrs. Floyd had con* 
trived to silence him ; and, alas, for his best resolutions I 
I knew that she could do that at any time. He kept 
altogether aloof; and Mark Floyd readily promised to 
give Bertha away. 

Mark sauntered in one day as usual, and seating him* 
self beside a table on which he rested his arms, surveyed 
us in silence for some time. It was in the afternoon! 
and we were quietly seated at our ordinary work — Mrs. 
Floyd and Bertha, Miss Lea and myself, for we did not 
expect the dress-makers until the following day, and the 
day after that was fixed for the wedding. I kept on 
working industriously without looking up, for the cold, 
pertinacious stare of Mark's eyes always disconcerted me. 
I was not sure that he would speak, for he frequently 
came in, seated himself, took a good look round him, and 
walked out without saying a word ; and we generally left 
him to his humour. I knew, however; that a long pre- 
liminary silence was generally the prelude to something 
disagreeable ; and on this occasion Mrs. Floyd, seemingly 
out of patience, asked him if he had any news. 

" I am not a carrier of coal to Newcastle," paid Mark. 
"All the news hereabouts, at present, is expected to 
emanate from the Elms. Fine drawing-room times, these, 
Amy," he continued, glancing from me to Miss Lea. 
" I've seen the day when the company at this side of the 
house was too select for anything— certainly too select for 
me, so that I seldom ventured into it. If you ever con- 
descend to write prose, Amy (poets, I believe, usually 
make a point of despising it), write a chapter on drawing* 
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'rooms. It is a most prolific subject. I believe that half 
the mischief in Christendom is concocted in drawing* 
rooms. Of course I am supposing that a very fair half 
may be ascribed to the representatives of mother Eve. 
They are the rendezvous for morning tittle-tattle and 
after-dinner gossip ; the peculiar sphere in which young- 
ladyism is brought to the perfection that is beginning to 
startle those of the old school. People are always on 
their best behaviour in drawing-rooms, where artificial 
flowers and artificial manners combine to make an atmo- 
sphere the wary are distrustful of. In any other room 
of a house you may make a rough guess at what people 
really are ; but in the drawing-room, which I should call 
the showing-off room, you are baffled by the polish. I 
never frequent drawing-rooms when I can help it." 

"You might have helped it just now," Baid Mrsi 
Iloyd. 

"Very true," said Mark; "but I was speaking of 
drawing-rooms under peculiar circumstances. I am quite 
at home here. Before quitting the subject I may as well 
tell you that Mrs. Collis and her daughters were highly 
affronted by a reception they had in the sitting-room the 
other day. They supposed that Mr. Handley was here ; 
and they want to know who M r. Handley is that your 
oldest friends should be put aside on his account." 
• " Oh, I quite expected as much from thorn," said Mrs. 
•Floyd. " I knew perfectly what I was about, and if the 
sitting-room is not good enough for them they can keep 
away." 

" Young ladies especially should calculate the cost of 
making enemies," said Mark, turning towards Bertha. 
" The Misses Collis were very desirous of being perfectly 
amiable on this occasion, and it seems a pity to baulk 
a humour of that kind." 
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" Beally, for so observing a man, you are very vide tf 
the mark," said Bertha, " You do me injustice if y<» 
suppose that I would take the trouble to offend tifc 
Misses Collis, or any one else. People never disturb me 
to the extent that necessitates my disturbing them." 

" Cool and indifferent as usual I " said Mark, fixing to'i 
pale eyes upon her. " There is a way of doing the <&• 
agreeable by proxy, which requires great cleverness. I 
don't at all mean to take from Mrs. Floyd the glory of 
having been principal on this occasion, or to call in ques- 
tion your cleverness, Miss Bertha, of which I have a 
very high opinion. Indeed, I quite subscribe to your own 
opinion, that you are in every way superior to the people 
about you here; and that it is high time you made 
the move upward and onward that I fancy will, by-and-by, 
astonish the weak minds of many." 

" Understanding so much, I hope I am not destined to 
astonish yourself to any alarming extent," said Bertha. 

" Oh, no. I am quite prepared to see wonderful things, 
by-and-by, as I said. You will be a charming widow, 
especially with a good jointure, and I hope that nothing 
has been overlooked in that respect." 
. " Mr. Handley is the most generous of men r and both 
Bertha and myself know what we are about,' * said Mrs. 
Floyd. 

" That is quite proper. Then with a good jointure, as 
I was saying, Bertha will be a charming widow. In my 
old age I expect to have to boast of having given away 
the celebrated beauty and wit, Lady So-and-so, on the 
occasion of her first marriage. To confine myself to the 
present, however, I have been thinking that we shall not 
make a very grand show this time. Crowds of relatives 
usually assemble on such occasions, and we who have 
none, have taken to driving away our acquaintances. All 
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the old families hereabouts, abounding in bachelors like, 
the. Floyds, are dying out. Tour, father's and mother's 
family are in the same predicament, Bertha ; though I 
fancy there is a cousin of your mother's living, a Captain 
Benshaw, who is in the srmy ; at least I saw his name in 
the lists some few years back. As you go on you may 
see fit to act on this hint ; and if Lady Boothby is living 
she could probably tell you all about him." 

" Who is Lady Boothby ? " said Bertha. 

" Did you really never hear of her ? Lady Boothby 
was your mother's godmother. I suspect that in an old 
chest, lying somewhere about the house, there are several 
letters of hers. Edward, in appropriating you to himself, 
has lost sight of these people." 

"And just like him, wasn't it?" said Mrs. Floyd, 
quite roused by Mark's information. " Lady Boothby 1 
— Amy, my dear, fetch me the Peerage." Like many 
other small-minded women, Mrs. Floyd had read herself 
into good authority on the peerage. 

" Tou need not give yourself the trouble," said Mark, 
as I rose up, " Lady Boothby is only the widow of a 
knight, who left her very rich though, I believe ; and she 
had no children. I heard a good deal of her some years 
past, from all which I inferred that she was very eccentric ; 
aspiring to be a patroness of talent of all kinds, and 
her house was continually filled with hangers-on of 
various descriptions. Tou may find it worth while to 
introduce yourself to her, for she could, if she took to 
you, make you extensively acquainted with a certain set, 
not of the highest rank nor talent, perhaps, but useful 
as a stepping-stone." 

" How is it that you never mentioned her before P w 
asked Bertha. 

" How is it that your uncle never mentioned her at 
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all ? " We are a sleepy set of people down here, and if* 
to forget that there is a world beyond our locality. I 
mention her now on the principle of throwing an apple 
where there is an orchard. I have been expecting to Ml 
you make a move onward, and having made it, I feel tt 
inclination to help you. That is human nature, Bertha 
As a general rule you will find generosity most abounding 
where you least stand in need of it." 

" Then I understand to what extent I am indebted to 
you," said Bertha. 

Bertha was very silent after Mark left us, but Mrs. 
Floyd talked incessantly on the subject he had introduced! 
for no one knew better than herself that even the widow 
of a knight would be a great acquisition in point of 
respectability in a country town. She certainly deferred 
to Bertha more than ever, and showed a determination to 
make the most of this very eligible connection. 

Perhaps Bertha had discovered that she need not fear 
any further remonstrance from me, as I had taken no 
pains to conceal what satisfaction I felt, and on the 
evening of that day she asked me to walk out in the 
garden with her. The proposition pleased mo for many 
reasons. I had wished for an opportunity of conceding 
a little to Bertha, feeling that she was less in the wrong 
than I had at first supposed: and it gratified me to 
believe that in memory of old days she contemplated for 
herself and me one more ramble together in the haunts 
familiar to our childhood before she finally quitted the 
Elms. I was again forgetting that Bertha was not 
sentimental, and altogether preparing for myself a 
disappointment. 

We went out bonnetted and shawled; for thouffh in 
the midst of June the weather had been cold and cLdy 
for some days past, and a rather stiff breeze had strewed 
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the garden with the withered leaves of the evergreens. 
It was altogether a heavy and depressing atmosphere, 
requiring some buoyancy of spirit to shake off its influ- 
ence ; and I, ready enough to take the initiative, soon 
understood from Bertha's silence, that we were wander* 
ing thus forlornly with no pleasurable intent. The silence, 
indeed, lasted till I could bear it no longer, and as one 
mode of breaking through it, I proposed that we should 
seat ourselves in a dilapidated summer-house, half hidden 
by overgrown willows. 

" No, thank you," said Bertha, " I have an especial 
aversion to earwigs ; and if you are not too tired we will 
walk on. Quite unintentionally, I dare say, Amy, you 
are a greater trouble to me than any individual I 
know of." 

"7am?" 

" Yes : I never feel sure how far I may confide in 
you, and just now you must be sure that I need a con- 
fidante 

" That is unkind, Bertha/' I said, putting my arm in 
hers. "What is it you doubt, my discretion or my 
affection ?" 

" Tour discretion, of course ; your capacity altogether 
for taking a common-sense view of life as it is. Your 
inexperience would not stand in the way if you were less 
romantic : I must throw myself upon your affection. I 
have not seen my uncle since that day when we saw him 
together. Now tell me truly how he is* Is he more 
depressed than usual, and what does he say of me P M 

Miss Lea and I had waited on my father, who remained 
shut up in his study from morning till night. He allowed 
us to sit with him by the hour together, and he had 
talked rather gaily with Miss Lea about old times. On 
the whole, I thought that his spirits were improved ; and 

VOL. i. B 
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he had not once mentioned Bertha, nor had we, in hii 
presence. I told her all this. 

" What you said the other day about my making t 
sacrifice for nothing, haunts me. If lam making a sacri- 
fice it must not he for nothing. I am too worldly for my 
uncle : I am of the school of Mrs. Floyd, yet less of n\ 
perhaps, than he supposes. Mrs. Floyd's time-serving 
and littleness revolts me ; and Mark Floyd always con- 
trives to put me out of humour with mysel£ I am pie* 
cisely in that state to-night. However little I may cart 
for the opinion of others generally, I do not like to be 
misjudged. Fancy yourself in my situation for a moment, 
Amy. Whatever I do must have some reference to those 
to whom I owe everything. If the Elms passes away 
from my uncle he will not survive the loss. What is there 
that you would not yourself do to save the old place and 
him P" 

" You have hought the Elms, then, and are about td 
pay for it — but not with your heart, Bertha." 

" With a right good will," said Bertha. "As for my 
heart, I must beg that it may not be interfered with. 
Understand, however, that for the future I must always 
speak with respect of Mr. Handley. He has enabled me 
to do what I wished ; he is about to lift me out of the 
dependence that was the more terrible to me, because I 
knew it would be gratifying to others. Quite uninten- 
tionally I seem to have created for myself many enemies. 
It is a mystery to me, except that I know mediocritv 
likes mediocrity, and that in order to keep well with most 
people it is necessary to humour their prejudices, how- 
ever absurd, to applaud or overlook their practice, how- 

a thlTn "^ t0 gWe ^T 6 , ° nly to 8Uch thoughts 
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amongst small-minded people, Amy, for they are always 
the most opinionated. 1 thought I had managed cleverly, 
but it seems I was mistaken : it is not enough to remain 
neuter. Tou must become one of themselves or be cast 
out. That latter alternative would be pleasant enough 
if one was perfectly independent ; but so long as I am 
compelled to live here, and to associate with many as I 
must do, I would rather avoid the invitation and weari- 
ness of knowing that certain persons were at drawn 
daggers with me, and for reasons that I cannot compre- 
hend. I should be at a disadvantage, for I could not 
myself descend to the meanness of daily detraction. 
Mrs. Floyd has offended the Collis's by giving herself 
airs that simply make us look ridiculous ; and I of course 
shall be regarded as the prime mover of so paltry a 
matter." # 

" Tou speak unlike yourself, Bertha ; I did not believe 
that people who are so insignificant and therefore harm- 
less could so annoy you." 

" The insignificant are not harmless. It is the ignoble, 
the little-minded always that ruin reputations, and break 
up the peace of homes ; and spread reports that poison 
all social intercourse ; and take delight in seeing brought 
low those whom they would best like to assail with 
bitter reproach, or insult with barren pity. The noble 
would help, or leave you alone. The worst horror of the 
whole matter is, Amy, that Mrs. Floyd's known character 
and mode of dealing altogether, place us in bad odour 
with the best people, who, as much as possible, keep her 
aloof. I found that out long ago ; and I crave for inde- 
pendence if only to get out of her hands." 

I shivered as for some minutes we walked on in silence. 
A very dreary sense of utter desolation came over me, 
replacing all the satisfaction at which I had arrived so 

B 2 
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laboriously. For many miserable motives, not one of 
which was spontaneous, and with a will altogether fet* 
tered, and against the convictions of her better self, 
Bertha was, after all, only about to rush into a worse 
state of thraldom, perhaps into certain misery so far as 
she was concerned. It again seemed terrible to me that 
she should make this sacrifice of herself for any reason, 
least of all out of a regard for us. It was monstrous to 
suppose that my father would willingly consent to be 
profited at the price of the destruction of every hope of 
her young life ; and when I considered how selfishly and 
heartlessly Mrs. Floyd had managed the whole affair, 
intriguing only for her own interest, and taking a base 
advantage of Bertha's generous devotedness, I was filled 
with a loathing that, look on it in what way I would, 
compelled me to shrink from the whole proceeding as 
something too black and repulsive to bear contemplating. 
I looked up at the dark old house already tottering in its 
decay, and around me on the waste garden that spoke 
only of neglect, and imagined how much more of a wilder- 
ness the one would become, how much more of desola- 
tion and ruin would show for me in the other, if in future 
years, perhaps after Bertha, her bright spirit dimmed, her 
generous heart broken, had descended to the grave, per- 
haps whilst she was yet in the midst of a life blighted 
and scarcely tolerable to her, I was compelled to look 
around me on the same spot with that thought of her 
heavy sacrifice weighing on my spirit, and crushing it 
down. The Elms would be no home for me under these 
circumstances ; and much as I had always loved the old 
place, I shrank from it already in anticipation, as from a 
dreary sepulchre, cumbering the earth only as a memorial 
of the fatal mistake whose consequences had been fore- 
seen at the beginning. 
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" You will not marry Mr. Handley," I said at length; 
" you mwtt not, Bertha, You must wrench yourself out 
of Mrs. Floyd's bauds now, or we shall all of us be made 
miserable." 

" What are you talking about ?" said Bertha, sharply* 
" are you mad f I must have been half mad myself to 
trust you so far. If you are imagining any thing on your 
own account, just pause awhile, and listen to a little 
common sense. I shall marry Mr. Handley because, in 
the first place, I have promised to do so, and in the next, 
because I want influence and money, and must have both ; 
and thirdly and lastly, because I wish to help my undo 
who is helpless. Perhaps you would like to see me dis- 
honour and make a spectacle of myself by breaking my 
word; perhaps, with others, you would like to see me 
brought as low as possible ; or it might agree with your 
morbid turn of mind to watch the effect of utter ruin 
upon my uncle. Why will you compel me to be so severe, 
and just at this time when I myself need your help f 
You may fancy yourself very clever, Amy ; but you must 
be aware that you have had no experience of life, and in 
matters of great import you should trust to the judg- 
ment of others. If you must understand the why and 
the wherefore of everything, listen : Your father, besides 
having one foot in the grave as far as his bodily health is 
concerned, is labouring under a mental paralysis that 
wholly incapacitates him for doing anything in this time 
of peril. He understands that, in the course of eight or 
ten days, he and his are to be driven from this place, and 
made homeless ; but I feel quite sure that he no mora 
knows what is to become of you all than a child would do, 
William Floyd will not help him, and Mark cannot if he 
would ; and if you understand as I do how slightingly 
the harder, and cleverer, and more successful business- 
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men of Reach are in the habit of speaking of him, bo* 
much of a madman he is considered to be, you wooM 
shrink from the thought of his becoming a burden npoft 
the charity of his neighbours. He, who has so oftffl 
helped others graciously, is quite aware that few can per* 
form a kind action without wounding the unfortunate 
individual so helped to the quick ; and, sensitive md 
silent as he is, he is suffering deeply, Amy. If job 
object to my mode of helping him, what is it you » 
aiming at ? Do you think it as well that he should 
die and be out of the way, or hare you any plan of your 
own that might avail us in this extremity ?" 

This was an effectual way of silencing my objection!, 
the hard necessity of the case appalled me. 

" I have spoken foolishly," I said, " but none of a* 
seem to possess much wisdom. It is altogether very 
dreadful." 

" Nothing is dreadful unless you choose to make it so. 
You may create much dreadfulness, and upset ray plans 
for my uncle altogether, if you do not act warily ; if you 
like you may help both him and me. Choose your part 
at once, and let me understand what I have to en- 
counter." 

It is easy to make up one's mind under these circum- 
stances, I think ; and I am tired of speculating to no 
purpose. Tell me what I must do, and I will do it." 

" Thank heaven ! that sounds like decision, and there 
is nothing to be done in this world without it. I am in 
a Htm it, Amy, and you are the very person to help me 
through. In the first place, my uncle must know nothing 
of thin arrangement about the Elms ; nothing until the 
whole matter has come to an end. Then, my uncle 
in list bo dealt with delicately. Mrs. Flovd is silent 
at present for her own sake; but she will ultimately be 
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too coarse, and I dread her. You possess more influence 
over my uncle than any one else, and you must exert it 
in order to reconcile him with what is done. Above all 
things, you must not allow him to suppose that I have in 
any degree or way sacrificed myself on his account, for 
that is not true. I have altogether consulted my own 
interest. I love the power placed in my hands for its. 
own sake ; its application is another matter. And surely. 
Amy, I, who owe everything to my uncle, may be allowed 
to dp thus much for him ; it seems too hard that, on the 
verge of such a satisfaction, I should experience bo much 
dread, and solely on this account." 

" He cannot well throw the Elms from him if it is left 
in his hands," I said. " What is it you dread P" 

" I am not so sure of what he can do, with his peculiar 
notions, or of what he may feel inclined to do. At all 
events, he may cast me from him utterly. I have not 
been a favourite with him of late years, Amy, though he 
has watched over me as tenderly and kindly as ever. He 
has already, in some sort, given me up ; left me to pursue 
my own course, which he believes will end in evil to 
myself; and, if he thinks of me at at all, it is only to 
remember that I have been ungrateful and rebellious, I 
have the dread upon me of never being able to prove to 
him how different I am to all that he believes." 

" It is you that are troubled with imaginations now, 
Bertha. In your heart you cannot believe my father has 
so little love that he will retain his anger long ; he cannot 
go against his own nature, which is all gentleness and 
tenderness. We have fallen into strange habits of late : 
I don't understand why you should shun him as you do." 

" You don't understand that he has no wish to see me ? 
that I could not just now bear to encounter again the 
stern, cold look that repulsed me when I saw him last ? 
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That look haunts me, Amy : I have a sort of presenti- 
ment that it will haunt me through life. Do you believe 
in presentiment ? — I do. A week before Ellen died — I 
had then no idea of her dying — I caught a glimpse of her 
as she sat under the yew trees yonder, and as I saw it in 
the distance, her face had altogether the appearance of a 
death's head, I turned away shocked, but looked back 
again, and the likeness was still there. Then I felt sure 
that Ellen would die. Just now I feel as if some great 
calamity was about to befall us — I cannot tell what. I 
do not like this chill, whistling wind, and yonder dark 
sky, and the damp atmosphere about us : it is like an 
afternoon in November. Yonder roses are shaken from 
the stem before their time ; and this north-east wind is 
blighting the buds all round us. Even so in the spring 
and summer of our days, the storm may come that ia 
destined to beat us down, or leave us bare." 

Was it, indeed, Bertha who spake ? I almost doubted 
her identity as I listened and looked upon her. The 
sober sadness of her tone ; this strain of melancholy 
moralising; her manner, gentle and subdued, were all 
something new to me in her. As I looked in her pale 
face, I was more than ever struck by its strong likeness 
to Ellen's as she lay on her death-bed ; and, ready as I 
was to be disturbed by sombre fancies, I seized the idea 
that Bertha's presentiment was a warning of her own 
death. How many thoughts will crowd upon us in the 
course of a lifetime to which we would not give utterance 
for the world ! I felt as if some chord in my heart had 
snapped under the tension of an agonising terror, yet I 
spoke lightly, and laughed as I answered her : 

u You have often said that you had a difficulty in com- 
prehending me ; I understand now, for the first time, 
that you are superstitious and certainly poetical. I shall 
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not be surprised if, after all you have said about literary 
ladies, you end in becoming a poetess yourself, Bertha," 

" I was not sent into the world to waste ink or paper," 
said Bertha ; " depend upon that. All life together is a 
battle ; yet I would not, if I could, enter into this strife 
with that * hate of hate,' and ' scorn of scorn,' and ' love 
of love/ that are said to be the poet's dower. Very little 
of that latter they ever got in return whilst living, I 
fancy, I seek power of another kind ; and, until I have 
gained it, I ask to remain unjudged. Is not that fair P 
In this world, people are always ready to judge before we 
can be held fully responsible for our actions." 

I could well understand how Bertha's proud spirit 
would rebel against the strictures passed upon her con- 
duct by several persons at Reach; how intensely she 
would scorn the insinuations of Mark, who thought he 
read her so well, looking on the surface as others did, and 
having no opportunity to look beneath it. Mrs. Floyd, 
besides being a great talker, took especial delight in re- 
peating all that had come to her own knowledge of a dis- 
agreeable nature, expecting, doubtless, that the worst 
that was said of Bertha's pride, and presumption, and 
self-seeking, would only act as a stimulus ; but she was 
mistaken. Bertha was sacrificing too much, and expecting 
too little, for herself to be quite master of herself in the 
midst of this turmoil ; and I saw, or thought I saw, that 
she was faltering even then, ready enough to turn back if 
that had been possible; and I was more than ever certain 
that, except for my father's sake, she would not have 
gone thus far. It was one of those acts of generous 
devotedness which might never be revealed ; and the un- 
certainty of even attaining her object was added to the 
bitterness of the reproach and displeasure manifested by 
those she most wished to serve, Even I, knowing all this, 
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could speak no words of commendation or encouragement; 
I rather hoped, as we walked silently on in the gathering 
twilight, that something would occur to dash down the 
whole proceeding at this point where it stood, even if we 
Were thereby left in the midst of a great struggle for bare 
existence. I was indignant with those who judged 
Bertha harshly, forgetting that none might understand 
her as I did ; but my anger was chiefly roused, because, 
according to Mrs. Floyd, there seemed to be a pretty 
general opinion that Bertha was thinking too much of 
herself when she presumed to aspire to Mr. Handley. It 
appeared to be a fact that the great, coarse man, of whom, 
try as I would, I could make nothing better than he 
seemed to be, while I dreaded supposing he might be 
Something worse, was considered to be the superior, and 
in some sort the victim, of Bertha, whose fresh youth 
and surpassing beauty, whose goodness of heart and real 
nobility of soul, shining forth in spite of low training 
and worse example, brought her up to my ideal of womanly 
perfection ; a high standard, for with me she had to bear 
comparison with the noblest conceptions of female excel- 
lence, as they had been embodied by the noblest writers 
of all times ; yet there was no conceivable situation which 
I could suppose she would fill unworthily ; no peril that 
I could believe she would not signalise by the heroism 
that was a part of her nature. All this dissatisfaction 
had been lurking in my heart, and it burst forth after 
what Bertha had just said. The harsh human judgment 
seemed monstrous to me, and I could not conceal my 
excitement. 

" I perceive there is a storm brewing," said Bertha, at 
length (the rain had begun to fall in large drops, and I 
looked up impatiently as she spoke). "I don't mean 
that/' she continued, speaking in her usual cool manner; 
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V and if you will Dot walk quite so fast you will oblige 
me. What is the matter with you now P * Goody, please 
to moderate,' &c. — * why flash those sparks of fury from 
your eyes/ Amy P Tou compel me to quote old songs* 
and commit all kinds of absurdities, and you persist in 
going on in your own way so fast that I cannot follow 
you. Tou see how cool I am ; cool and self-possessed in 
the midst of prosperity, which is one proof of greatness 
of character. Here is the danger of speaking out to 
excitable people : I fear you are too excitable ever to be 
great in anything, Amy." 

" Have you no fear for yourself, lest you become too^ 
little ?" I said. " I cannot thank you for the confidence 
that only meets me half-way, and leaves us both woree 
off than we were before. There is none of the confidence 
of affection where anything is withheld, and I only under- 
stand from what you have not said how wholly dissatisfied 
you are with the prospect that lies before you. You are 
exciting me to no purpose; wearing yourself out to no pur- 
pose ; and your very marvelling at me is all a pretence." 
• " My dear little Amy," said Bertha, throwing he arm 
round my neck, ." if every one was so exacting about my 
shortcomings as you are I might wear myself out indeed. 
What shall I say in order to make you believe that I was 
never more in my element than I am just now ? For the 
first time in my life I am invested with a power that I 
can use as I like, and to be so placed is the summit of my 
ambition. Troubled I am on many accounts ; but I do * 
not, like you, expect to pass through life without trouble: 
I wish I could get you in the habit of looking troubles in 
the face. As to my superstition, Amy, we are all of us 
superstitious more or less ; we like, as far as we can, to 
search into and beyond this life which satisfies so few. 
Do you, who never come out strongly in any way, who 
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live continually in a dream-land of your own, pretend to 
be above this weakness ?" 

" I wish you would all leave me in dream-land," I said. 
"I do not like the realities that every now and then 
drag me forth for no purpose that I can understand ex- 
cept to suffer, and to see others suffer without the power 
of helping them. I am altogether a dreamer, I suppose, 
Bertha; I cannot well speculate upon the actual ; I dread 
it, but I cannot cope with it — it comes to nothing in my 
my hands." 

"Poor child!" said Bertha, putting her hand to my 
cheek and stooping to kiss me, " it is grievous so to drag 
you forth and for no better purpose. Never mind ; if 
any power is put in my hands you shall dream away life 
to your heart's content ; I don't know that you could do 
better. Yes, there is a great deal that I might do, and 
by fits and starts I feel hopeful and strong." 

We were standing under the shelter of the elm trees, 
for the rain had begun to fall more heavily, and as Bertha 
paced rapidly to and fro, apparently lost in thought, I 
considered, as I watched her, what she had said in refe- 
rence to myself. Much as I did shrink from the thought 
of coming in close contact with rough realities, I was 
neither so weak nor so selfish as to crave for help at any 
price, or to find pleasure in Bertha's ready promise of 
protection. I, too, was capable of sacrificing much for 
those I loved, and I could have found my happiness in 
toiling for others ; but there was no sacrifice that I could 
make, and no work ready to my hand. My literary 
labour, with its small promise, had been suspended in 
the midst of our troubles of many kinds, and it had dis- 
heartened me to see that my father had apparently lost 
his interest and forgotten his hope in it; and in the 
absence of his approbation and wish that I should go on 
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I felt powerless. Leaning against the trunk of one of 
the old elms I began to reflect as I had never reflected 
before upon my own helplessness and insignificance, and 
I was about being overwhelmed by that worst dissatisfac- 
tion which springs from self, when a crashing noise in 
the underwood close by caused me to look up. 

"Your old preceptor," said Bertha, as Elijah Pyne f 
clearing the underwood at a bound, dashed past at 
his usual pace, and so close that he almost touched 
418. I stood looking after him as he hurried on 
towards the house, his threadbare coat flying behind 
him, and his long arms swinging about as usual. " The 
one good point about that man," continued Bertha, " is 
his incivility. He seems to be happily conscious of 
his unfitness for ordinary intercourse, and if he could 
make himself invisible while flitting about like a bird of 
evil omen, I should like him all the better. What gaps 
he has made in the hedges in order to enter the premises 
like a thief! I hate the affectation of singularity that 
prevents his making use of an ordinary entrance like 
other people ; and it is a marvel to me that he has never 
made a descent into the house by one of the chimnies ! 
There is no love lost between us ; for, if I interpret his 
looks rightly, he holds me beneath all scorn. It would 
be curious, Amy, if one was overburdened with leisure 
and mental quiet, to consider the grounds of the mutual 
dislike that sometimes separates people they scarcely 
know why. That old rhyme, ' I do not like thee, Doctor 
Fell!' is not quite satisfactory; yet it always occurs 
to me when I see Elijah Pyne. My uncle is certainly 
attached to him, — indeed, they seem to be mutually 
attached; and that it is odd, considering the different 
characters of the men." 

We stood together, looking in the same direction, 
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terrible to see. Elijah Pyne held his arm before us, as if 
to check our further advance. 

" Of what were you both talking just now ? " he 
asked harshly. " Of this world with its pleasures, that 
are only so many snares, leading the soul further from 
God P of its riches that make to themselves wings and 
fly away, or that remain only to be used for the worst 
purposes of corruption P Lo ! in place of the marriage 
bells for which you were eagerly listening, there shall 
shortly be heard the solemn tones of a death-knell ; and 
the rejoicing you anticipated, must be put aside for a 
bitter grief. Our God is a jealous God, and may only 
be forgotten for a season; to-day he has been in our 
midst," 

" This is cruel — it is inhuman ! " exclaimed Bertha, 
striking down his arm, and rushing forward. " I have 
not so sinned as to deserve this heavy punishment at the 
hands of God or man ! Speak to me once more, uncle ! " 
she continued, sinking down by his side, and clasping his 
knees ; " that angry parting was not our last ; — it must 
not, cannot be — life would be unendurable with this 
heavy thought upon my soul ! You at least must under- 
stand me at length, uncle : — you must speak to me, you 
must listen to me ; for, oh ! I have much to say before 
we can be parted ! Lay no unhallowed hand upon me, 
man ! " she continued, turning fiercely upon Elijah Pyne, 
who had approached and touched her shoulder ; " come 
not between us again with your cold, cruel nature ; with 
that evil spirit that delights in blighting and seing 
blighted the human sympathies to which you were your- 
self ever dead ! I know that you have been my worst 
enemy through the past, but I defy you now ! I will 
open all my heart to you, uncle, and you must hear me, 
and you must speak to me ! * ' 
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The Minister stepped back a few paces ; he had evi- 
dently been unprepared for this violent outburst of 
indignation and grief; and at the moment both he and 
Bertha seemed to have forgotten that I also was present. 
A sudden sensation of deadly sickness seized me ; then 
I felt as if lifted off my feet and whirled round : and 
then all became a blank to me, and I forgot for a time 
that I had looked upon my father, and understood that 
he was cold, and stark, and dead. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

INHERE is nothing like severe physical suffering for 
. teaching humility ; and perhaps no impressions are 
so abiding as those produced by the extremity that made 
us long for the release of death, or that found us cleaving 
with anguish of spirit to the beloved whom we were 
unprepared to leave, to the fragment of life drifting from 
our feeble grasp, apparently mocking our hope amid the 
mighty swell of the eternal sea* Those who have out- 
lived all this should have learned much. As for me, 
during that interval in which the past remained a blank 
to me, I suffered every conceivable kind of torture. It 
was as if I had been delivered over to a band of evil 
spirits for the express purpose of being tormented to the 
utmost of their will and power. Horrible imaginings 
took possession of me during that bodily prostration; 
fearful shapes visited me; I died many deaths, all of 
them terrible. Sometimes I was hurled headlong over 
precipices towering above chasms black as midnight; 
losing consciousness before the final crash, but not before 
an excited imagination had compelled me to endure all 
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the anticipated agony. Sometimes I was struggling 
hardly with I knew not what power ; fighting for life, yet 
wishing to lose it; and fighting and wishing in vain. 
Then, again, I was seated on cushioned chairs, on couches, 
on the greensward outside, gasping for breath, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people whose pressure threatened 
me momentarily with suffocation; whose loud lamenta- 
tions caused a fluttering at my heart that it was too weak 
to bear. It seemed odd to me when I was afterwards 
told that I had never been moved even to have my bed 
made, some of these images were so distinct. Even when 
the worst was over, and I was able to distinguish those 
about me, to comprehend that I had been troubled with 
many fancies, my head was still so giddy and powerless $ 
the pulses of my heart were so feeble ; I had the same 
craving for rest ; for the remembrance of all I had suffered 
was strong before the reaction came that was necessary 
to restore my last interest in life. I remembered a good 
deal before any thought of my father came back to me $ 
I knew well enough that the quiet little woman who was 
always about me whenever I opened my eyes, was Miss 
Lea ; I even thought, as I heard the tiny clash of her knit- 
ting needles in the deep silence, that the sack she was 
fashioning was intended for one of Mrs. Maynard's chil- 
dren, or for the child of some other friend ; for I knew that 
her time was always thus occupied in working for others. 
I knew that the tall, graceful figure, attired in deep mourn- 
ing, the pale, beautiful face, that frequently bent over me, 
the warm, living lips that from time to time were pressed to 
my cheek and forehead, belonged to Bertha. I knew, too. 
that another kind face, and a hand that sometimes pressed 
mine gently, were Mr. Maynard's. This was enough 
for me to know before I could yet speak. Sometimes in 
the night or day — I forget which— that scene in my 

*1 
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father's *tudy came back tome; bat I inesriy *ihfnte£*t«f 
him an biting at rent, and that was * worthing idea to sse 
then, for I had lost the power of grieving. By «bmtr 
dogptw T recognised the room I was in — say «wm oM 
wlccplng-room at the Elm*. Thus gently and qmeor 
I glided hack into life ; the sunshine and the fresh air, 
anil tho voice* I hud loved to hear, loosing me as tic 
day* passed on. 

It wan fortunate that I was for a long tone too apa- 
thetic, an well as too powerless, to consider for what 
destiny t had been thus almost miraculously preserved. 
When I was ablo to sit at the window in an easy chair, 
with the fresh breeze blowing over me, I was well con- 
tent to watch the shifting shadows on the grass, to take 
note of the in 1 1 woods and the fading summer flowers, 
ami to think of nothing beyond. Two or three times a 
terrible thought flashed across me that my intellect had 
become permanently weakened, and that I should never 
again bo what 1 hurl been ; but I was able to take ready 
refligo In the drowsy clobility that allowed me to sit for 
hours In a sort of mental stupor; unconscious of exist- 
ence, save for a luxurious enjoyment of the deep quiet 
for which alone 1 was beginning to love life. I was 
conscious, however, that trouble and sickness had together 
made a groat coward of me, and that cowardice was 
flirt her making me selfish. I had not seen or heard 
anything of Mrs. Floyd, yet I made no inquirv for her- 
I had been told that Walter was delighted to hear of my 
recovery, and would soon come to see me ; but I did not 
ask where ho was. 1 understood that I had been ill more 
than a month, and 1 recollected that the sale should have 
taken place long ago ; yet I dreaded to learn on what 
terms we were still lingering at the Elms. My nerves 
were still quivering under the shock they had received 
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and for the present I was well content with what I could 
learn from the looks of those about me. Miss Lea, I 
saw, was quietly cheerful as usual ; Bertha, calm and 
sedate, with a touch of the old stateliness about her ; 
Mary, who was there also, lively as ever, especially when 
she came up sometimes to express her wonder as to what 
was to be done with all the dainties that came from 
Elvar, if I did not soon begin to eat more. Who was it 
that so thought of me at Elvar ? I had no need to ask ; 
for I well knew that every man and woman there who 
had known my father would joyfully minister to the wants 
of his descendants. 

" Well, if this isn't the brightest morning we've had 
yet," said Miss Lea, as she one morning helped me to 
dress. " I'm sure it's a shame to stop in doors such 
weather, and when the doctor comes I shall ask him 
if we may not all go out." 

" Ah, you too have been stopping in the house all this 
time," I said, looking from her to Bertha; "I had for- 
gotten that." 

" Nay ; I have been out often enough," said Bertha ; 
" witness those flowers." 

" You only stopped long enough to gather them. Tou 
must go out to-day, both of you ; and I am sure I feel 
strong enough to walk down stairs. I should so much 
like to sit on the grass outside !" 

" Well have no sitting on the grass," said Miss Lea. 
" Now what do you say to a drive P" 

" A drive to Elvar, Amy P" said Bertha. " This fresh 
breeze will have set the waves dancing, and it will be a 
pleasant sight out at sea. Come, thank me for the sug- 
gestion." 

"You have set my heart dancing, Bertha," I said; 
" and I feel none the worse for it. Ah ! that is the very 
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thing ! — a look-out on the sea- shore ! There I shall fed 
that I am alive again ; while I remain in this room I 
shall only feel half alive." 

" Then we shall be in a delightful bustle to-day," said 
Miss Lea. " To be sure, there is nothing like the sea 
to look at after being long shut up, and nothing like the 
sea-breeze for health. Now let us prepare ourselves very 
quietly, or we shall have Mr. Maynard scolding when he 
comes," 

When Mr. Maynard did come, he entirely approved of 
our plan, adding that we had forestalled him, as he had 
intended to propose it himself. 

" But I must not have my authority taken out of my 
hands in this way," he continued ; " as you are going to 
Elvar, I decide that you remain there for some time to 
come. There's an invitation been waiting Miss Floyd 
a long while, and you cannot do better than accept it 
now. Change of scene and air together will do her more 
good than anything I can prescribe ; so just pack up, and 
let me be rid of you all." 

" I should like nothing better myself," said Bertha. 
" Do you know, Amy, I have fallen in love with Elvar 
lately ; for I have discovered that we have many kind 
friends there. The invitation is from John Binks and 
Nancy Moss; and Nancy, who is the best housewife 
in the world, as you know, has prepared for us the room 
we have occupied together more than once before. "We 
can look from its latticed window over the sea ; and there 
is always something stirring on the shore to amuse you 
when you cannot go out." 

I did not suspect that they were manoeuvring to get 
me out of the house for the last time quietly. I was 
ready enough to go, and felt pleasure in this prospect of 
again occupying the cheerful little room at Elvar. Change 
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of scene I certainly did want, and nothing could have 
roused me so thoroughly as did this hope of quitting the 
old place altogether for a time. Had I ceased to love it 
then P No ; but the weight of gloom that rested upon 
it just then was something that I wanted to break 
through. I sat watching the arrangements for our de- 
parture very complacently, while Mr. Maynard, who had 
promised to drive us, went to prepare the carriage. 
When Mary had carried me down-stairs, and helped to 
place me in it, I looked up at the house wistfully, but 
only for an instant ; I could not then bear to recall the 
past too vividly, or to indulge in regret, and I closed my 
eyes until the carriage had passed through the gate. In 
less than two months afterwards, the Elms was rased 
to the ground, and a modern mansion commenced on its 
site. 

Very kindly and thoughtfully the people of Elvar 
treated me on that day and afterwards. There was no 
bustle in the village when the carriage drove through it, 
close up to the beach ; but one by one a few individuals 
came forward to give me welcome, and say how glad they 
were to see me out again. I saw John Binks approaching 
with Robert and Walter, and the mourning dress of the 
latter gave me' a shock, though I had become used to 
Bertha's. I burst into tears for the first time. 

" Nay, this will never do," said Bertha. " If you 
don't behave better, we shall take you back again." 

" Leave her alone," said Mr. Maynard, " she'll be ail 
the better for it. John Binks/' he continued, " I've 
brought you a batch of invalids, and I hope to see them 
come out of your hands in better condition than they 
quit mine. Such a row of pale faces would be no credit 
to me, if 1 dealt in nostrums like yours ; but to say the 
truth, we doctors stand at a sad disadvantage, and our 
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work makes a poor show without the after-aid of the 
cook. I expect to see these young ladies quite blooming 
in the course of a few weeks : as for my old Mend, Miss 
Lea, as I have quite made up my mind that she will live 
to be a centenarian, I don't feel troubled on her ac- 
count." 

" God bless them all," said John Binks ; " they're as 
welcome as a stiff breeze in the right quarter. Our old 
woman is worretting about Miss Floyd stopping out too 
long, but you should know best about that, doctor. You 
always liked to look at the sea, Miss Floyd, an' I never 
see it in better trim than just now, nor the weather 
brighter, which is only right; as it was in a manner 
bespoke." 

" Can you deal with the Weather in that way, John?" 
I said, half laughing: " you expected me, then ? " 

John exchanged a glance with Mr. Maynard, that 
seemed to abash him. 

" Lor* bless you> yes!" said Amos Brock, who stood 
with both hands resting on the carriage-door. " We've 
been expectin^ you, in course, an' we've been pray in', 
scores on us, for just such a day as this here is. Don't 
you never feok back for nothin', Miss Floyd. If so be 
as you've got the turn, that's every thin'. It's the same 
with a ship . if she lurches, an' gets right agin, what's 
the odds ? I'm a case in pint. I've been run aground 
mysen afore now, an' the rocks has moyderd me pretty 
often; but if you can weather the breakers, and don't 
spring a leak as nobody can stop, it matters nowt." 

" Now, Amos," said Mr. Maynard, " have done with 
that palaver, which I don't understand, if Miss Floyd 
does. What were you about to say, Mr. Clayton ?" 

I turned towards Eobert, who after mutely grasping 
my hand, had passed to the other side of the carriage. 
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" Only to call Miss Floyd's attention to our new 
pleasure-boat/' said the latter, pointing to a small, gaily- 
painted one, that with its white sail made a pretty object 
amid the surrounding waste of water. " It is an im- 
provement on our old favourite, and a capital sailer, as 
Walter and I can testify. We hope to seo you make 
use of it very often, Miss Floyd." 

" And I am to help Robert to steer ; and I can row* 
already like anything," said Walter, who had climbed to 
the back of the carriage, and stood there with his arms 
round my neck. 

" You are all very good," I said. 

" They are all putting my nose out of joint, I see," 
said Mr. Maynard ; " but I intend to be very good myself 
to-day, and drive you a mile or two along the coast. 
Which way shall we proceed ?" 

" Let us go to Hulme Point," I said. 

" Hulme Point be it then. Tell the old woman not to 
alarm herself, John, and that we shall be back in an 
hour. You must find room for that youngster, for he's 
made up his mind to go with us." 

Walter sprung lightly into the carriage, which then 
drove off. I glanced in passing at the chapel graveyard, 
where I knew my father was laid, for there my mother 
and many generations of the Ployds slept. It was think- 
ing of him that inspired me with a desire to look once 
more upon the old ruins, respecting which and their tra- 
ditions we had latterly spoken together so much. I 
thought of my unfinished poem, in which he had taken 
such delight ; of his wish that I should devote myself to 
a literary life ; a wish that I should have been inclined 
to hold sacred, even if the bent of my own mind had not 
led me to pay little regard to the warnings I had received 
respecting the general condemnation and the hard 
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struggle that would await me in such a career. The 
very struggle to achieve the renown he had so craved for 
me, would help to keep his memory alive in my heart ; 
and while pouring forth my own thoughts, I could per- 
petuate all that had been noble and generous in the 
spirit whose teaching commenced with my first con- 
sciousness of existence, had altogether made me what I 
was. All these thoughts crowded upon me that day as 
we rested awhile under the shadow of the ancient ruins 
at Hulme Point, and I felt that I might yet be strong 
to do; that the passionate ardour chilled within me 
would revive; the enthusiasm that was a part of my 
nature re-asscrt itself, and make nothing of obstacles that 
the cold and the calculating are ever readiest to create. 
The spirit of my father seemed hovering near me, and I 
communed with the dread mystery that separated us 
until I forgot it ; and with full assurance that he heard 
me, breathed a solemn promise that I would regard the 
fulfilment of his hope and wish as the one great object 
of my life. I did not consider that I had yet to fall 
under the control of others ; I thought only of him, 
and with that yearning of the heart that draws us irre- 
sistibly on when we feel that the attainment of an object 
will be gratifying to one beloved. 

I gained strength rapidly at Elvar, so that in a few 
days I was able to walk down to the boat in which, 
steered by Eobert and Walter, Bertha, Miss Lea and I 
cruised about daily, drinking in the fresh breeze, and re- 
joicing in the sight and sound of the ocean. When Sun- 
day arrived, I attended the morning service and visited 
my father's grave. Then the worst was over ; and in the 
evening when Bertha and I were left alone, I asked her 
to relate to me all that had occurred ; to tell me exactly 
how we were situated. 
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" You are sure that you feel strong enough to hear 
much that is disagreeable ?" asked Bertha. 

" I understand the worst already," I said, " I know 
how little that is pleasapt can remain." 

" Less than you expect, perhaps. The Elms is lost, 
Amy ; and Mr. Handley has himself broken our engage- 
ment, and set me free, and left me poor as before." 
• f " I have been dreaming something like this ; it does 
not sound new to me," I said. " Better for the Elms to 
be lost, than you made miserable. Where is Mrs. Floyd?" 

" Gone to her own friends at Clitheroe. There is this 
excuse, Amy, for her leaving you hovering between life 
and death, that she was half beside herself with rage and 
mortification, when she understood that Mr. Handley 
wished to break off the match, and that I would make no 
effort to prevent such a denouement. To say the truth, 
Amy, I lost so much of my own confidence and courage 
after my uncle's death that I felt thankful for the release. 
I have no right to complain of the man's coarseness, 
seeing that at one time I voluntarily put up with, and 
even ministered to it by bargaining with him in his own 
coarse way ; but the manner of his getting out of this 
scrape was somewhat of the roughest. Mark Floyd, 
who himself always speaks out, records of him that he 
was heard to protest with a vulgar oath, that he must 
fight shy of a family none of whose members could do 
anything, not even die, like other people. There must be 
something terrible about us if we could really so alarm 
Mr. Handley of Moss Bank. To be sure it was at first 
currently reported and believed, that my uncle had 
committed suicide ; a belief clung to by many, as if they 
rather liked it, after Dr. Smith and Mr. Maynard had 
declared that he died of disease of the heart. I should 
have said that he died of a broken heart. Don't weep, 



Amy ; fin* also is nocking new to too. I had a final 
contest with Mrs. Floyd, who, finding everything else fid 
urged me strongly to bring an action against Mr. Handley 
for breach of promise. I could not make her comprehend 
that I did not belong to the daw of women who can do 
that kind of thing. As for her, she could hare listened 
unblushmgry to a public legal contest, as to the precise 
money-valne of my blighted affections. I cannot tell you 
how all this has sickened me, Amy. I can be worldly 
enough myself^ bat I hare my peculiar notions about 
honour, if not delicacy, that may not be interfered with. 
Altogether, yon see, I hare managed to place myself in 
an unenviable position, and the figure I cut is certainly 
ridiculous, so that, as Miss Collis remarked the other day, 
I shall need all my assurance in order to face it out." 

u And all this you have incurred for us, Bertha ! and 
none may ever know how regardless you were of self!" 

" I can scarcely complain of the harsh judgment, whilst 
yours is so demonstrative the other way, Amy. But I 
have yet more to tell you about myself. You remember 
Mr. Mark mentioning a Lady Boothby, who had formerly 
been connected with my mother's family ? Well, think- 
ing of myself, as I generally do, Amy — I should be more 
than mortal if I did not — I examined a chest full of old 
letters, and found several of hers from which I learned 
her then address. I sat down at once and wrote to her, 
saying that, presuming upon her former friendship for my 
grandmother, I ventured to introduce myself to her 
notice, and to solicit her assistance in procuring a situa- 
tion of any kind that, was not decidedly menial, and in 
which I should not be required to teach — I have a horror 
of that teaching business, Amy ; it requires a peculiar 
temperament, and I know it wouldn't agree with me. I 
gave as meagre a sketch as possible of my not very inter- 
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eating individual history; dwelling more largely on 
my uncle's misfortunes, his goodness to me, and destitu- 
tion of his children. I did not conceal any of the truth, 
as it was necessary she should understand exactly how I 
was situated. I scarcely expected a reply, but in two 
days I received this letter, which you may as well read 
before I go on." 

I read the letter, which many years after again fell into 
my hands. It; ran thus : — 

" ' Eussell Square, 
" ' My dear Miss Milner, " ' July 10th, 1818. 

" ' I have only just received your letter, which finds me 
in the midst of a great deal of worry and bustle, as I have 
been staying for some days past at my country house at 
Hampstead, which is undergoing repairs, and my town 
house is just now so full of company, that I can scarcely get 
a room to myself to sit down in quietly. I was not aware 
that Mrs. Milner had a daughter living, though I remember 
hearing many years ago, that a surviving child had been 
sent to England from India, after the death of herself and 
her husband. What you say about your uncle is very dis- 
tressing, and he seems to have been exceedingly good to 
you, but at the same time exceedingly thoughtless in not 
bringing you up to do something for yourself, as he must 
have been aware that he could not provide for you after 
his death. I am sure I don't know what is to be done 
with you, for I give "you my word, my dear, my hands are 
quite full just now, what with the people who have all 
sorts of claims upon me, and the expensive alterations I 
am making at Hampstead, besides which, I have had 
many heavy losses of late, but we must see what can be. 
done. I am afraid those about you have managed badly 
in respect to the match which you say. has been broken* 
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off, as it would have been an excellent thing for you, not 
only because the gentleman was rich, but being at a 
sensible age, he would have been the more likely to set a 
young wife an example of steadiness. If I knew more of 
the particulars, I should better understand whether or 
not it was worth while to commence an action, in which 
case you might chance to get heavy damages. I hope you 
have, yourself, no squeamish notions that would prevent 
you taking such a course, if, as I said, it is worth while ; 
for upon my word, my dear, I am so much older than you, 
(being seventy-five,) and have seen so much more of 
the world, that I know, from experience, it is of no 4 
use trying to keep people who will stand in their own 
light. What you say about your cousins is very amiable, 
but I don't see the need or the use of your earning 
money just to help them, and if I consent to take you in 
hand, I must understand whether it is one person or h^lf 
a dozen that I am expected to look after. The Floyds 
have relatives you say, one a rich man, who will without 
doubt help them in extremity, whilst you have no relative 
that I am aware of, the last of your mother's kin, Captain 
lienshaw, having died many years ago. You are very 
young, and without doubt very romantic, and perhaps 
giving you a little experience of the world, is the very 
best thing that could be done for you. I shouldn't mind 
your coming to me at once, if I wasn't so thronged just 
now, as not to know how to turn myself, but I mean to 
make a clearance by-and-by of some who consider their 
own interest before my convenience, and if I didn't so 
rouse myself now and then, I assure you, my dear, I 
should soon be eaten out of house and home. To tell 
you a bit of a secret (which you must keep. to yourself), 
I have quite determined upon parting with a young lady 
who has acted as my housekeeper for the last twenty years, 
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but who has had so much of her own way, that I have 
quite lost all command over her, being no longer mistress 
of my own house, and her airs are not to be borne with. 
I might put you in her place, hoping to find you more 
tractable, and that I think is the best thing I can do just 
now. I suppose you can stop where you are a few 
weeks longer, indeed you say you cannot leave just now, 
on account of your cousin's illness, which so far happens 
fortunately. I shall expect to hear from you, and now I 
must break off in order to save the post, and I expect to 
hear the second dinner bell every minute. In haste, my 
.dear Miss Milner. 

" * Tour sincere well-wisher, 

" * Mabia Boothby.' " 

" You may understand from what you have just read," 
said Bertha, as I handed back the letter, " that I have 
yet much to learn in the way of worldliness. Lady 
Boothby certainly writes like a woman who has had much 
experience, who has soma kindliness of heart, too, in the 
midst of some coarseness, and a great deal of indecision. 
I wrote in reply, and accepted very eagerly the post of 
the young lady who is about to be dismissed, for presum- 
ing upon her twenty years' service. I fear I shall 
.manage to get myself in disgrace in a much shorter 
period. I have received three other letters from Lady 
Boothby ; in the last of which she says that the young 
lady alluded to, Miss Tuxford, was as yet unconscious 
that there was ' a rod in pickle for her,' but that she, her 
ladyship, contemplated a final great quarrel, in the midst 
of which they were to part. Evidently she cannot 
manage the parting without the help of the quarrel. 
However, she assures me that I shall be installed in the 
course of this month! and, in the meantime, she has been 
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kind enough to advance me half a-year's salary. I am 
to have thirty pounds a-year. I wonder if I shall make 
anything of the perquisites, eh, Amy ? Well, you see, I 
am provided for, and now I am only trouhled about you." 

"And I am troubled about Walter,, I said. "The 
dear boy, will there be nothing for him ? M 

" Not a penny. We have been assured on all hands 
that there will scarcely be sufficient to pay the liabilities. 
The creditors have behaved well, however ; the sale has 
been postponed in consequence of your illness, and some- 
thing is at present allowed out of the estate to you 
and Mrs. Floyd. But this help will soon cease, Am;c 
William Floyd was written to, but he was too busy to 
attend the funeral, and he positively declined to interfere 
in any way with you or 'Walter. He thinks you have 
been badly brought up, and that being thrown upon your 
own resources will do you good. He is himself a worker, 
and he recommends you being both set to work as soon 
ns possible. You see I am telling you all the disagree- 
able truth. Mr. Mark wrote to him asking him to take 
Walter into his own works, but he did not reply, and 
when Mr. Rawson wrote on the same subject, he very 
testily refused, saying that he could not be troubled 
with the responsibility, and that Walter would better 
learn how to behave himself properly amongst strangers. 
Mark Floyd, who has nothing to give, and who is there- 
fore in no fear of losing anything, stands looking on with 
his usual complacency, rather enjoying these changes, 
and speculating as to what is to come next. Others are 
not idle, however ; Mr. Rawson has procured a place for 
Walter in the warehouse of a merchant at Liverpool, and 
some impatience has been expressed at his wasting his 
time here, but John Binks begs him off, and John would 
keep him here altogether if he was not impressed with a 
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notion that "Walter, with his cleverness, will soon make 
his way, and become a merchant himself. I do not know 
what kind of a place it is, but a very subordinate one it 
must be for a boy not yet twelve years old. However, 
without trial our energies would lie dormant, Amy. Mr. 
Pyne has proposed, and Miss Bawson has demurred to, 
a plan for establishing you as teacher in the dame-school 
at Scorsby. The old woman who has taught it for the 
last twenty years, is considered to be incompetent by 
many ; but others who wish to retain her, seem to fear 
that you may prove too clever. Mr. Pyne, who is him- 
self no favourite with the Bawsons and others, has pro- 
posed this, not knowing what else to do ; for you know 
that he has always been opposed to the better teaching 
of the people. On this subject he and my uncle always 
disagreed." 

" I wonder that Mr. Pyne should take even so much 
interest in my temporal welfare," I said. 

" What was the secret of my uncle's attachment to 
him ?" said Bertha, " that is what puzzles me. In a 
short will, found on my uncle's table, and written perhaps 
just before he died, he bequeaths you and Walter to the 
sole guardianship of Elijah Pyne. What the man might 
do if ho had means I cannot tell ; as it is, he is in a 
manner compelled to do something. How much I loathe 
him! Don't try to persuade me, Amy, that for years 
past he has not done his utmost to set my uncle's heart 
against me, for I know that to be true. Since that day. 
Amy, which I shall never forget, and for the act of which 
I shall never forgive him. I have not been able to endure 
his presence. That is why I declined going to the chapel 
on Sunday ; why I get out of the way whenever he ap- 
proaches ; why I grieve that you are so far placed under 
his influence." 

tol. I. T 
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" And this man who was the terror of my childhood, 
whom I also have always disliked, — what is to be the 
amount of his power over us ? Is it not an evil omen, 
Bertha, that we should be so left ?" 

" Don't imagine anything worse than the reality," said 
Bertha ; " don't turn fanatical, and invest him — as he 
would like to be invested — with supernatural power. 
Apart from his theatrical displays of singularity, he is 
altogether common-place ; so much so, as to find pleasure 
in the low cunning, the covert malice, and savage spite, 
by means of which he works and upholds his influence- 
such as it is. Out of the pulpit he is pettifogging, and 
in it he is a demoniac. I should trust in God and defy 
him." 

"Yet the people at Elvar like him," I said, "and my 
father's attachment to him is a claim for some forbearance 
from me. I think, too, there was some tie between them 
that neither of us understood ; indeed my father once 
acknowledged as much to me. I cannot overcome my 
aversion; but we have yet something more to learn 
respecting him, Bertha." 

" The less the better, depend upon that. He is a very 
ghoul, rejoicing in desolation and darkness ; labouring to 
make of the whole earth a graveyard, in which he may 
revel at his will. As to Elvar, his influence here amongst 
a people superstitious and ignorant, is no wonder. They 
remain ignorant and superstitious under his teaching, 
and he would have it so." 

" Tet the people are kind-hearted," I said ; " we have 
always found them so." 

" They are good, simple souls ; not exactly the kind 
of society one would choose to pass a life in ; but on an 
emergency I know of none so worthy to be relied on, 
and that is saying a great deal. Yes, I can rejoice that 
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there are such people in the world, and that I am about 
to leave you amongst them. Think of me, Bertha 
Milner, being brought to find satisfaction in the thought 
of your being dependent for a time upon John Binks ! 
If it be necessary, this is a home for you until better 
days come, and I do not yet despair of them. These 
people, John, himself, and Nancy Moss, will entertain 
you at once with love and respect, and the great satisfac- 
tion of the matter is, that hereafter we can repay them 
substantially, as well remember them with gratitude. If 
I am ever rich, Amy, I shall certainly not forget the 
people of Elvar." 

She had become excited as she spoke, and was now 
pacing about the room, I watched her as she walked to 
and fro, in the abstracted manner usual with her when 
strongly roused, and my heart swelled with a rejoicing 
thankfulness that, in the midst of this darkness, a great 
light had fallen upon me, revealing the mercy that was' 
even then tempering our trial by drawing closer the ties, 
of affection that still bound us to one another. I had 
never loved or admired Bertha as I did then. Uttering 
no murmur amidst the obloquy that had fallen upon her 
through her generous, wish to serve others; expressing 
no impatience, except for the power of doing good; 
thoughtful as ever for those she loved, and eager in her 
gratitude to the forgetfulness of her prejudices; I recog- 
nised in her all the nobleness of character with which I 
had loved to invest her before she had yet been tried, and 
felt that the wisdom and goodness by which she had been 
saved, perhaps from a life of inconceivable misery, might 
not be questioned. I was strengthened by these assur- 
ances of her strength ; and it was impossible to be 
selfish or idle, or desponding, in the presence of her 

t 2 
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cheerful energy, and untiring thoughtfulness, and un- 
derdid hope. 

Much as she had said to me, and well as I thought I 
knew her, I was helplessly reserved on my part, and pain- 
fully conscious that even to her I could not unfold all 
the secrets of my heart. Under any circumstances I 
should have disliked being dependent upon John Binto, 
kind as I knew he would be to me, and on Boberfi 
account the idea was utterly repulsive to me. I was 
sensitive and proud, perhaps irritable when too roughly 
interfered with ; and the idle rumours that had been 
afloat with regard to myself and Bobert, had not only 
changed my manner towards him altogether, but in some 
degree my feeling also. I dreaded being left there, 
perhaps to hear repeated the idle gossip under which I 
had writhed when it reached me more remotely, and I 
was growing old enough to be shocked and repelled by 
any allusion to the strong early preference on my part 
that I felt sure had been uppermost in Amos Brock's 
mind when he made his report. Necessity, and a sense 
of propriety, an inevitable shrinking away from a posi- 
tion that seemed unnatural, and the inclination that grew 
out of all these, seemed to compel me to shrink into 
myself more and more, and to rely upon myself alone for 
sustainment in the kind of life that lay before me. I at 
once felt anxious to secure the place of which Bertha 
had spoken, and for which I was at least as fit as she was 
for the situation upon which she was about to enter. I 
supposed that I should have the evenings to myself, and 
in this spare time I could devote myself to the literary 
work, that still had its attractions for me, and through 
which alone I could hope to rise out of the dependence 
and obscurity with which we were all threatened. A 
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dread of Bertha's close questioning and sharp ridicule, 
prevented my making a confidante of her ; and perhaps I 
was the more resolute, because I felt that none might 
interfere with me in the course I had marked out. 

I lay long awake that night, thinking of many things, 
amongst others of Lady Boothby's letter, which had dis- 
turbed me more than I liked to acknowledge. I did 
not by any means consider Bertha perfect, much as I 
admired in her what I knew to be admirable. She was 
earnest enough in the right way, but ambitious enough 
to fall readily into temptation, and she was wanting in 
the simplicity of character, the high faith in what is 
alone good and true, that are woman's best safeguards 
in the midst of temptation. I dreaded for her such 
further initiation in mere worldliness as her connexion 
with Lady Boothby seemed to threaten; for whether 
aware of it herself or not, I felt sure that the warm 
heart, whose impulses she professed to control, readily 
would never find satisfaction in the barren life to which 
she might recklessly doom it on the first opportunity 
that offered. For her sake, as well as Walter's, it seemed 
desirable that I should exert what power was in me in 
order to signalise myself in the only way that was open 
to me; for I believed that, in whatever she did, our 
necessities would be a chief consideration with her. I 
scarcely needed these added motives for exertion then, 
but they inspired me with new courage and confidence ; 
and I fell asleep in one of the buoyant moods that lifted 
me above irresolution and doubt, and irradiated my 
whole soul as with a blaze of living light while it lasted. 

I awoke in a very happy mood on the following 
morning: I had once more a full purpose in life; I was 
eager to commence the work I contemplated; and the 
animation of my spirit, and the hope that stirred the 
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depths of my heart, proved the best antidotes to physical I 
weakness by enabling me to forget it. As we were 1 
seated at breakfast, Mark Floyd, whom I had not seen ] 
before since my father's death, came in, bringing with 
him a letter for Bertha. 

" I'll tell you what, cousin Amy," he said, seating hio- 
self in his usual manner, and fixing his cold eyes upon 
me, " you have more stamina than I gave you credit for. 
I was not surprised when I heard that trouble had 
knocked you down ; but here you are looking more alive 
than I ever expected to see you look under any circum- 
stances. I thought I had done with you ; but I see von 
are destined to set me thinking. Well, I like that": I 
am a mere looker-on at life, and the more there is 
stirring the better. Miss Lea, I am glad to see vou giving 
yourself a rare treat ; and. to judge from its effects 
already, I should say that the air of Elvar would sustain 
you for the next fifty years, Why don't you live alto- 
gether at Elvar:" 

Miss Lea, who. on her own account, rented a sleeping 
room at Ailsie Cooper's, but who passed the dsiy and 
took her meals with us. ^ave a nervous little start, for 
\Urk had touched a sore subject, anl he knew it. 

** Oh dear, Mr. Mark !" she said. - don't talk in that 
*hv ! 1 nev^r a:v. ill. thank God: for I shouldn't like 
to bo laid up so as to be a trouble to anybody : but I 
s w.\l be asha:ivd of myself to come to Hvar on my 
o'a**. .k.\.vi:ut. As vou say. Miss Floyd is Looking: very 
^ ■:'*. better cc-Jav than I've seen her icok :br a b?nz 
^ V V: but I did tiiink at one rime that she was qvizs 
homo. Yes, shtfs going ^n v ery nicely, and ii.vsn't 
wane a nurse now. I was linking, my lear.** tum:^ 
to m^^gfMwg task to Beach to-morrow, tor I fare 
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" There's something astir in your line, I believe," said 
Mark " Three of Mr. Maynard's children are laid up 
with the measles, and there's no telling what may be the 
effect of the example. I see you are brightening up, as 
I expected ; and I should not be so eager to give you 
this kind of information if I did not feel assured that, so 
long as you are allowed to attend upon the sick and 
dying, you will find no time to be sick or to die on your 
own account. I am one of those who cannot spare you, 
Miss Lea, and for reasons of my own. Tour character 
is to me something unique; you have given me less 
trouble as a study than most folks ; and for that reason, 
perhaps, I am quite resigned to the prospect of your yet 
proving a trouble to some others." 

"I thought I knew you well enough not to mind any- 
thing you said, Mr. Mark," said Miss Lea, meekly ; " but, 
talking of trouble, there's no need to remind me of mine, 
though I dare say many make a joke of it, We're all in 
God's hands, Mr. Mark, and man and woman, too, must 
bide his time." 

I don't know what I could not have seen done to 
Mark at the minute in the way of punishment. His 
cold, careless, but marvellously coarse way of saying dis- 
agreeable things, where he knew they would tell, though 
nothing worse than what I afterwards found many 
women capable of, jarred, on this occasion, with my con- 
stitutional sensitiveness about giving pain more than it 
had ever done before. The person attacked was, so 
inoffensive, as well as estimable, so well known to be 
painfully vulnerable on the point at which he had 
assailed her, that there was no forgiving him. I cast 
my eyes down in a state of helpless irritation and dis- 
tress ; but Bertha, who could always act promptly, lifting 
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her eyes from the letter sbe had been reading, td 
placing a hand on Miss Lea's shoulder, turned wiA 
a singularly calm look towards Mark. 

" You do know him too well to care for anything be 
says," she said. " You bare known him all his life,ind 
should understand that he is a harmless monomania* 
who has lost all his interest in, and half his conaciousne* 
of, an individual existence. I am only just beginning to 
comprehend him myself: he is a curiosity worth study- 
ing if one had time. He is in himself the very shade* 
of a man : in one sense, he was born dead ; for, by some 
freak of nature, he was provided with the heart of so 
Egyptian mummy, originally a very hard one, and no* 
at all softened during the drying process of three thou- 
sand years. What he wants in feeling is made up in 
observation, and very probably he has been gifted with 
the brain of one of the old cynical philosophers, in order 
to match the heart. There is some such incongruity 
about his organization. Just remember that he is all 
ice, and that any demonstration on your part will be 
lost upon him. He observes and makes his comments 
helplessly ; he does not seek to give pain any more than 
he seeks to avoid being offensive ; and, for my part, I 
should as soon think of quarrelling with a charnel-house 
for reminding me of my mortality as with Mark Floyd 
for any words he can utter." 

" Since when have you arrived at these conclusions, at 
once charitable and unflattering ?" said Mark. " There 
is much truth in what you have said, too. I like to 
search motives, to watch the development of character, 
to trace step by step the progress of a human destiny. 
All this is the breath of life to me : I am watching you 
now." 
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" I know it, and I am not unwilling to contribute to, 
your amusement," 'said Bertha. " It unfortunately 
happens that I shall soon be beyond your reach." 

"You speak in ignorance of my resources," said Mark. 
" The fact is, I suppose, you have at length received a 
summons from Lady Boothby. I assure you you owe 
me an obligation in that quarter, for I believe my good 
report went a long way." 

"Your report!" said Bertha; "how came you to 
know anything of the matter. Until last night I have 
never mentioned it to any one." 

" My dear young lady, you are, as Lady Boothby sue* 
pects, utterly wanting in many kinds of experience. Her 
ladyship has seen too much of the world, has been too 
frequently imposed upon, to give full credit to Bertha 
Milner's statement, or even to believe in the existence of 
a Bertha Milner in the absence of any corroborative 
evidence. She did, as she acknowledged to me, commit 
the mistake of writing to you first, being an impulsive sort 
of person, and therefore liable to fall into error ; but an 
afterthought suggested the prudence of applying to me 
for the information with which I supplied her. Amongst 
other things, she inquired respecting your general cha- 
racter, .temper, accomplishments, and personal appear- 
ance, subjects on which you could not be expected to 
dilate. I managed to give her as glowing a description 
as a man, possessing the kind of heart you have just 
described, could have penned ; and to do her justice — 
being a woman herself — she seemed to like you none the 
less for being a beauty and a wit. You see, you are not to 
be removed beyond my reach, Miss Bertha, which would 
be too bad considering how interested I am in your 
progress." 

" It matters little," said Bertha, who had bit her lip 
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and reddened, evidently annoyed by what he said. "Yoa I 
will be able to supply Beach with gossip on my accoort, I 
and that is certainly more than I had speculated! 
upon.'* 

" We are a sad gossipping set, to tell the truth/' nil ' 
Mark. All the women, and all the idle men, are strongly 
addicted to that pursuit. There is a rich bit going abort 
just now, respecting you and Mr. Pyne." 

Bertha started as if an adder had stung her ; then she 
drew herself up proudly, and retreated behind Mia 
Lea's chair. 

"Who dares speak of me in connection with that 
man ? " she said. 

" The daring is easily managed where people choose 
to take their own view of a case," said Mark. " Allow 
me to give you the particulars. About a fortnight ago, 
in a large company, you were being rather severely coia- 
mented upon, especially by the ladies, who were intensely 
shocked at your evident eagerness to provide for your- 
self, and your very unfeminine attachment for the good 
things of this fleeting world ; when Elijah Pyne, who was 
present, burst upon us all like a tornado. I give you my 
word that I was silent during the whole proceeding. He, 
it appears, had understood by some means, after my 
cousin's death, that in order to save him, and with no 
other hope or purpose of your own, but altogether against 
your inclination, you had entered into the engagement 
that constituted your great offence against society. 
He reprobated this mode of striving to extract good out 
of evil, but charged the society of Reach in general with 
having in your case done its best to pervert a noble 
nature, showing no after mercy to the error it had helped 
to produce. He said all this in his fierce, vehement way, 
and vanished suddenly, leaving the ladies in high dudgeon. 
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■ There was a good deal of loud talking and whispering in 

r: corners ; and I, who waited to hear the upshot, ascer* 

i tained that according to the general belief, Elijah Pyne 

had been your secret adorer for some time past, and was 

t now determined to secure your good graces. Since we 

in have heard of your, contented and apparently happy 

i sojourn at Elvar, this rumour has gained strength. I 

have not nipped it in the bud ; and when you have taken 

, your flight, which I suppose will be the next move, it 

will be amusing to see what follows." 

"You are a happy man," said Bertha: "your wants 
are ministered to by many ; and these troubles of earth, 
and these infirmities that degrade and depress others are 
to you equally source of gratification. Well, sir, if 
what you say of Mr. Pyne be true, I am for once in my 
life astonished." 

" Lying is not one of my accomplishments," said Mark. 
" As for Elijah Pyne, what he believes to be true, and 
that only, he will declare boldly whether for or against. 
As a natural consequence he has more enemies than most 
folks ; and being his own worst enemy, he has no right to 
expect more favour than he seems likely to receive at 
your hands, Miss Bertha." 

" What cousin Mark says about Mr. Pyne is true, 
Bertha," said Walter, who had not been many minutes 
in the room. " I heard him say all that and a great deal 
more the other day to John, and Bobert, and Amos 
Brock. Mr. Pvne won't allow people to believe reports 
that are not true. He talked about you, Bertha, till I 
saw the tears come into Bobert' s eyes; and I heard 
Bobert say that he had always believed you had a noble 
heart. When I am a man, Bertha, no one shall dare to 
say anything against you." 
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I looked in Bertha's face, which had become suddenly I 
pale, and wondered at its expression of positive dwtres, I 
as if what she had heard had disturbed rather than gn& I 
fied her. Was it Robert or Mr. Pyne who had earned I 
this emotion in one whom I should have supposed too 1 
indifferent to the opinions of both to be moved by tbea 
any way. Robert entered the half-open door at tfc 
moment, to announce that the boat was ready, and tint 
a fine breeze had sprung up of which it would be as veE I 
to take advantage. On the previous day we had arranged I 
for a long cruize in the direction of Furness. 1 

" Upon my word," said Miss Lea, " I must not stop 
any longer for my part ; but I hope my being away won't 
prove an interruption to the pleasure of you young 
people. I wonder the doctor hasn't sent for me, for he 
knows I'm doing no good here." 

" You do good wherever you are," said Bertha, bending 
over her caressingly. " I, for one, shall grieve to part 
with you, and Amy will never be so happy with anyone 
else." 

" Upon my word, my dear, you're in danger of making 
me think too much of myself, and 1 dare Bay I'm always 
ready enough to do that," said Miss Lea, her face beam- 
ing with one of its kindliest smiles. "I've passed many 
happy hours with you, and shall think of them often,— 
1 shall indeed." 

" Now I wonder what is the attraction in that quarter," 
said Mark, looking from Miss Lea to Bertha, and speaking 
as if to himself. 

"Do you think there is no attraction for me in 
gooduess," said Bertha, turning upon him, " or that I 
am incapable of distinguishing the genuine worth that so 
seldom comes in my way." 
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m " Oh, no ! " said Mark. " Ab mere curiosities I should 
^ not expect you to be indifferent to these things, especi- 
. t ally as they can be readily laid by and forgotten." 
K Bobert's dark eyes literally blazed with ire as he fixed 
- them on the speaker. How wonderfully opposite, making 
^. nothing of the physical contrast, seemed the spirits of 
v these two men as at the moment I looked in the coun- 
j tenance of each. 

^ "Our excursion must be given up altogether, Mr. 

t Clayton," said Bertha, taking no further notice of Mark. 

" I, too, am summoned away, and shall require the day 

to make my preparations. You understood that I was 

9 shortly going to London, and to-morrow I must set out.** 

"So soon ! " said Eobert. 

"Is it so soonp" said Bertha, quickly. "I seem to 
have been lingering in idleness a long time. Not," she 
added, as if afraid of being misunderstood, " that I have 
felt any weariness at Elvar ; I have been very happy ; I 
have found here the security and repose I needed, and 
far more kindness than I deserved. I shall never forget 
these days at Elvar." 

There was exquisite melody in Bertha's voice when she 
spoke cordial words as she did then; her face beaming 
with the genuine feeling that none could distrust. 
Bobert's eyes lingered upon her for an instant, and his 
whole soul seemed to be in the glance. He appeared to 
be about to say something, but abruptly quitted the 
room. What did I know of love P I had all my life 
been reading about the passion ; it had formed the 
master-movement in almost every human action with 
which I had been made familiar by the poets, the novel- 
ists, and even the historians of all time ; I had imagined 
for myself with what profound devotion one human heart 
might cleave to another, so that the world without should 
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be nothing to one or both ; I could understand its mute 
language as readily as if my soul had been appealed 
to in the melting eves, the quivering lips, the softening 
muscles of some beloved face, and I understood in an 
instant of time that Kobert loved Bertha. The know- 
ledge swept over me as might some palpable breath, 
charged with the very spirit of desolation. I had been 
prepared to endure between us the distance that I had 
voluntarily widened; but I should become less than 
nothing to him, so that the haunting presence of another 
would annihilate my very thought, was something too 
hard to be well borne. Even for his own sake it seemed 
terrible that Bobert should love Bertha, I felt so sun 
that he would meet with no return. Bertha was at all 
times so self-possessed, so fenced about by a perhaps 
unconscious air of superiority even in his presence, that 
1 could not come to any other conclusion. I thought I 
should not have so minded his loving anyone else : I tried 
to get over a great difficulty in this way ; but there was 
nothing present to satisfy me ; and for the rest of the 
day, during my parting with Miss Lea — sad enough in 
itself — for there was an atmosphere of home about her 
that I missed greatly when she was gone — and mv long 
conversation with Bertha, I felt a depression apart 
from these separations and changes that would leave me 
more lonely than ever, and as yet unconscious what was 
to become of myself. I wondered how Bertha, with such 
happiness within her grasp, could converse earnestly, 
even gaily, as she did, of her hopes yet in embryo ; how 
she could be so eager to quit this spot, where the very 
air was so redolent of the deep love she had inspired that 
she ought not to have been unconscious of its existence. 

i.™-!?^*^ the pride that made her J e »lous of social 
""*" |^**»fln«nent of feeling, bordering on fas- 
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tidiousness, that made her shrink from too close contact 
with the rough and uncultivated, however estimable they 
might otherwise be; the ambitious dreams for whose 
fulfilment she was yet looking ; and I felt that all these 
might readily be swept away by the mighty power of 
such love as that of which I had dreamed. I thought it 
odd that Robert, who I was sure had studied her charac- 
ter well and knew it thoroughly, should have allowed 
himself to be enthralled in the face of so many obstacles, 
disagreeable to encounter if not impossible to overcome ; 
but he was himself proud, and had probably recognised 
in her spirit something kindred to his own; and the 
difficulties in his way might enhance for one so resolute 
and daring the charm of the pursuit upon which he was. 
entering. I did not speculate upon the result of their 
present separation : I knew that Robert, fertile in expe- 
dients, bold in carrying out his projects, and unfettered 
in will, would readily find a way to lessen the distance 
between them if his heart, thus additionally strengthened 
by the most powerful of all motives, urged him on. All 
these thoughts occurred to me while Bertha was speaking 
in her energetic way of our future prospects. Walter 
lessened the trouble for us by taking a hopeful view of 
his own case, anticipating with delight his journey to 
Liverpool, which he had never seen, and speculating 
enthusiastically about his prospects there. 

"When I'm a great merchant you two shall come and live 
with me," he said. " Never mind if you're both married, 
for the house will be large enough for your husbands and 
your children. I shall have lots of servants, and such pic- 
tures on the walls ! Papa used to say that we had many fine 
painters in England, and that it was the duty of our rich 
men to patronise them instead of wasting their money in. 
purchasing imitations of the old masters. That is what 
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I shall do. I shall patronise all kinds of artists, and al 
kinds of literary men. I shall make Mr. Pyne my chip- 
lain ; and when I many — no, I forgot, I don't intend to 
be married. I shall be a bachelor, like uncle William 
and cousin Mark, but I shall not be curmudgeonly lib 
them ; and if uncle William dies and leaves me any 
money, I shall give it all to the parish." 

"Stop!" said Bertha, holding up hep finger. "You 
are expecting too much, and promising too much to be 
at all relied on. Think, to begin with, that you will hate 
to encounter much drudgery that will try your patience, 
much difficulty requiring courage and tact. Many a 
wealthy man has commenced life with no better prospect 
than yours, and, doubtless, like you, fixed his eyes upon 
some point that he was determined to reach ; but success 
in this way is only to be obtained by patient industry, bj 
endurance that will wear like iron, by perseverance and 
indomitable energy. The man who so succeeds must be 
a genius in his line. I don't understand the bent of 
your genius yet, Walter. If you remain in Liverpool 
twelve months you shall again open your heart to us, and 
then we shall be better able to judge what you are capable 
of doing." 

I thought that Bertha judged and reasoned well ; and 
what she said brought to my recollection what Mr. 
Mostyn had observed respecting Walter — that he had no 
practical talent, and that unless he was subjected to the 
most careful training, life would be a failure to him. I 
was greatly troubled on his account, for although I knew* 
nothing of phrenology to warrant my putting full faith 
in all Mr. Mostyn had said, his observations on both 
Walter's character and mine were too generally true to 
admit of my being quite sceptical. Walter had never 
been subjected to such teaching as he seemed peculiarly 
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to require ; and where he was going he would be left to 
his own guidance at an age when most boys require a 
mother's watchful care, as well as the stricter guardian- 
ship of the experienced of their own sex. He was already 
an enthusiast, craving for the beautiful; eager in his hope 
and trust ; ready enough to put forth his energies ; but 
also ready enough, perhaps, to falter by the way, to be 
repelled and disheartened by the world's coldness and 
indifference, and by the drudging toil to which he might 
be subjected; to fall into evil hands, and thence into 
evil habits, from which none might reclaim him. As I 
did not yet understand how he was to be situated at 
Liverpool, I reserved what I had to say to him to a future 
time. Bertha, always generous, and always thinking of 
others, spoke of a plan for me which had received Miss 
Lea's very cordial approval, and which I was to fall back 
upon in any emergency. It was, that if I did not find 
myself comfortable elsewhere I was to take up my abode 
with the latter, Bertha supplying out of her salary the 
small sum, though for her a large one, that Miss Lea had 
assured her would be sufficient for my actual wants. I 
had no idea of availing myself of this liberality, which 
Lady Boothby had deprecated as romantic, and which 
would impoverish Bertha to an extent that she was not 
yet aware of. It was settled that I should first try what 
I could do for myself. I was a little annoyed at Bertha's 
pertinacity in considering me too childish and helpless to 
have any resources of my own; and my eagerness to 
prove her error made me long for the* passing of time, for 
the arrival of the intervals which I had mentally set apart, 
and during which I hoped to accomplish great things, 
even to achieve the fame for which, I longed more and 
less selfishly as the prospect around us darkened. I 
wondered, as we three sat together, on the eve of a 
VOL. i. tj 
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long separation, what the coming time had in store for 
us ; whether this desire to help one another would sur- 
vive the romance, the fresh feeling of our youth ; if any 
one of these hopes would be fulfilled, or which broken ; if 
worldliness or misconduct were destined to estrange, or 
the chances of life to separate us wide as the poles : should 
we ever be so gathered together again, or at the next 
meeting would there be only two, perhaps mourners for 
one lost ? 

When the twilight fell we were aU congregated in John 
Bulks' s common room, for even Bertha could not avoid 
placing full confidence in these tried friends of our child- 
hood and youth. As I was usually silent, she had most 
of the conversation to herself ; and it was marvellous to 
see how readily she could adapt herself to the capacity of 
her hearers; how completely she could fascinate even 
John and Nancy Moss with the real kindess of heart, that 
enabled her to sympathise with the feelings of others, 
united with the perfect good-breeding that made all feel 
at home with her when she liked, and a desire to please 
that was irresistible. In these best moods, when she put 
oft* the artificial and unconsciously fell back upon her 
natural self, there was an abandon about her that the 
fastidious and censorious might have condemned, ascribing 
to levity or affectation what was merely the result of a 
happy confidence in, and entire sympathy with, those 
about her ; but none could have escaped the fascination 
of this manner who once came within the sphere of its 
influence. If "Robert had never loved her he must have 
loved her that night, when without any effort she appeared 
more attractive, and lovely, and loveable, than she had 
ever, in his presence, appeared before. Both John and 
his housekeeper wished me to remain where I was for the 
present; but I protested against this, and Bertha and 
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Robert opposed them, believing that I should be happier 
if independent, and at the same time making myself 
useful to others. Bertha was regretting that it was not 
yet decided whether I was to become teacher at the 
school or not, when John said : — 

" The minister might tell you all about it, Miss Bertha; 
I expected he'd call an' let us know before this time. 
You'll not leave these parts without seeing him ? He's 
a hard man for the young to come across," John con- 
tinued, seeing that Bertha dropped her face in her hands, 
" but he means well when he does and says the worst. 
He just wants being understood, Miss Bertha; an' they're 
not the worst folks that show worst at a distance. 

" Ah, that's very weU\" said Bertha, lifting her head, 
" but Mr. Pyne, I fancy, "s^ows best at a distance. At 
a very respectful distance I sfiduld-like to keep him for 
the remainder of our mutual lives ; but on this occasion 
it may be as well — I don't know : I recognise no duty, 
I am altogether wanting in inclination; yet, perhaps, 
out of respect to my uncle's memory, I had better wait 
on him; it may be as well for Amy's sake; perhaps, on 
the score of our common mortality, it is only right that 
we should part in such peace as may come between us. 
Well, if this conclusion be right, it is certainly a hard 
matter to keep in the right way. It is not yet dark, and 
I will go to him at once." 

" Robert '11 see you safe there an' back, Miss Bertha," 
said John, as Bertha rose to prepare herself; and as she 
did not object to this escort, the two presently quitted 
the house together. 

Hours passed before they returned. I even forgot 
them as I listened to John and Nancy Moss, who 
entered into details respecting my father's early con- 
nection with Elvar that were new to me. From all I 
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heard I could well understand how powerful, in a geniil 
way, had been my father's influence over an impulse 
and highly imaginative people, with whose afflictions he 
had always readily sympathised, whose interests he had 
promoted to the best of his power, whose necessities, in 
times of calamity and distress, he had ever been the first 
to minister to. His example of an enlarged benevolence 
had served to soften natures hard enough to begin with; 
his liberality of sentiment, and just dealing, and con- 
scientious denunciation of all lawless excess, had tended 
to keep within bounds and reform many whose ten* 
dencies to outrage and evil might not have yielded to 
a coercive check ; to reconcile with the chances of their 
lot others who, inclined to discontent, yielded before the 
gentle and persuasive teaching of one who himself never 
encroached upon the rights of others. It was especially 
for this latter reason that, in spite of the familiarity 
which my father allowed, and in which he delighted, 
none ever presumed to encroach upon or deny to him 
the respect that was his due, as one superior in intelli- 
gence as well as station. A kindly relation was thus 
established, that continued up to my father's death, and 
the spirit of which survived for a time, until the march 
of intellect, unaccompanied by any corresponding march 
of the charity that believeth, hopeth, endureth all things, 
brought a change of which I shall have to speak here- 
after. 

When the two returned at length, I perceived at a 
glance that Bertha had been excited, even to shedding 
tears — a rare circumstance with her. After apologising 
for having kept the household up to an unusual hour, 
and saying she would give Mr. Pyne's report in the 
morning, she hastily bade good-night, shaking hands 
with John and Nancy, and forgetting, or wilfully over* 
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_. looking, Eobert, who stood leaning with folded arms 

* against the projecting chimney. When we reached our 
. own room her continued silence annoyed me, and I at 

length asked if she had heard anything about the school 

and my chance of being employed in it. 
^ " Oh, yes," said Bertha, starting as if out of a reverie, 

" it seems pretty certain that you will be engaged as 

teacher, the old woman retaining her place, so that you 
2 t will reside together in the school-house. I think you 
r' always showed a predilection for old women, Amy, so 

you won't mind the juxtaposition ; and I dare say that* 

like most of the old women hereabouts, she is crammed 

- with the legendary lore of our wonderful county, so that 

|! you will find her an entertaining companion. To tell 

. you the truth, Amy, when you spoke I was regretting, 

on my own account, that I had gone out to-night. 

I have been called upon to make a stricter examination 

* of self than is agreeable under any circumstances, but 
a especially when the inquiry is conducted under the 

auspices of a man like Mr. Pyne. How tremendous he 
can be; how uncharitable, how relentless! If we 
[ believed half he would have us believe of ourselves o* 
' the world we live in, it would be better to die at once ; 
for not only are we altogether so corrupt as to be utterly 
incapable of doing any good thing, but the world itself 
is so rotten at the core, so absolutely tottering unde* 
the weight of its own iniquities, in short, so nearly upon 
its last legs, that we need not put ourselves to the 
inconvenience of striving to do our best, so far as it is 
concerned. What a remarkable man this minister of 
yours is, Amy ; how potent he can be in his way, com- 
manding all your attention, in spite of his absurdity! 
After all, I must concede that he is a genius — or a 
madman. He surrounds you with a wizard circle, which 
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you occupy helplessly, while he horls around you the 
lightning of his terrible denunciations, and utters his 
deep warnings that shake your soul to the centre, and 
scatters about his searching and winged accusations that 
transfix you as with an arrow! I gire you my word, 
that for one mortal hour I stood before him, cowering, 
trembling — wondering whether it was a man, or a demon, 
or a god, who for the instant changed the whole aspect 
of my thoughts, and almost made me a terror to myself. 
Never again, as I said before, will I meet him on this 
earth, if it be possible. He seeks to paralyse all natural 
energy, and then comes in with his electrical words, 
labouring to impart a spasmodic life to his victim, after 
the manner of galvanising a corpse. He, who must 
himself be the slave of some delusion, shall not enslave 
me : and no mere man has a right so to come betwixt 
God and my own conscience. But I have been under 
the influence of a spell, Amy ; and I have scarcely got 
courage enough to feel sure that it is broken?' 

What Bertha said reminded me forcibly of the terror 
in which I had stood of Elijah Pyne from my childhood 
upwards, and this was a subject that readily absorbed 
me at the moment to the exclusion of all others. Why 
were we to be exclusively subjected to this influence 
which was comparatively powerless with others, if exercised 
upon them at all, except in the conventional way to which 
custom had reconciled them ? Why were we marked 
out for closer approach and fiercer attack, and in the 
midst of our trouble that needed support, of our deso- 
lation that already surrounded us with enough of bar- 
renness, without the added sterility to which alone he 
seemed eager to draw our attention, making of life a 
wilder waste than it seemed likely enough to become ? 
I said this to Bertha, and said it excitedly, for I thought 
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of the power with which he had been invested over 
myself. 
, "I thank you for the suggestion," said Bertha ; " you 
have supplied me with the clue I wanted, in order to 
get out of this labyrinth. He pounces upon the afflicted, 

• whose powers of mind and body are already shaken ; he 
marshals all the force of which he is such a master in 

* order to shake them further, and so altogether subject 
them to his will. He studies the weakness of our nature. 

,. and we must study it also and overcome it. Yes, that 
is it ; but how terrible to be weak when the strong of 
this world perceive our foible and take advantage of us, 

1 Amy ! The prosperous and the unimaginative, who are 
alike unimpressible, take no harm in his hands ; and we 
also must exert our common-sense in order to counteract 
his influence." 

"But he has some especial motive with regard to us," 
I said, " and I cannot understand it»" 

" He seeks to favour us above all others, and we are 
very ungrateful," said Bertha. "He goes the wrong 
way to work. He warned me against my evil tendencies, 
just now, and in the same breath he demolished all hope 
of any material advantage in pursuing a right course. 
In order to satisfy him we must become anchorttes, and 
I feel that my place is in the world. Instead of being 
too worldly, as he accuses me of being, I am not half 
worldly enough, — I have made that discovery since my 
uncle's death, Amy. My views of many kinds have 
changed of late ; I can even believe now that the mere 
show of this world is nothing in comparison with 
satisfaction of heart. This brings me to one subject on 
which I wish to speak with you before we part. You 
remember how I used to ridicule the idea of your be- 
coming seriously attached to fiobert Clayton P Well, 
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Sobert has become a man, and he is a noble one. 
I know of none nobler, and if jour heart should con* 
tinue to cling to him as it did in the old days, fear no 
further opposition from me. Not that I wish you to 
encourage a feeling that he may not share, I only wish 
that you should open your heart to me unreservedly, 
Amy, understanding that you may command all my 
sympathy, — that to the utmost of my power I am ready 
to promote your happiness." 

Dear, noble Bertha ! Her kind thought for me, thai 
had probably blinded her to Bobert's preference for her- 
self, made me ashamed of my small jealousies, which 
were altogether unwarranted, and of which I saw all the 
absurdity as she spoke. I was eager to set the subject 
at rest for ever. 

_"How much I have been troubled about Bobert!" 
I jjaid. " Have we not grown up together like brother 
and sister, and is it not too bad that our friendship 
should now be interrupted by idle surmises and rumours 
with which we have ourselves nothing to do ? All this 
has irritated me more than I can say, Bertha. I intend 
to be an old maid ; but if I change my mind, depend 
upon it, it will not be on Bobert's account. If you 
have any love for me, if you can at all believe what 
I say, and you ought to do that, never speak to me on 
this subject again." 

" I give you my word that I never will, and, on the 
whole, I am rather pleased than otherwise. Friendship 
is a more enduring sentiment than such love as very young 
ladies usually indulge in, and Bobert is worthy of the 
nobler feeling. Yes, I feel very glad ; I should even be 
inclined to rejoice if I could feel quite sure that your 
fancy for being an old maid would be a lasting one ; 
for I have always had a notion, Amy, that if ever you 
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did love, it would be in some extravagant way that no 
mortal man would be able to comprehend, much less to 
follow. For my part, I dread nothing so much as having 
my heart touched in that way ; for though I shall never 
astonish any one with my devotion, I might be led to 
commit an absurdity that would occasion me an after- 
life of regret. People who are at once poor and proud, 
cannot afford to have hearts, and the nonsense about love 
in a cottage is all moonshine. Well, I feel satisfied on 
your account, so far ; and now, good-night ! " 

All that Bertha said served to convince me more and 
more that Bobert's love was hopeless, and I felt sure 
that he would speedily make that discovery for himself. 
But having once loved one so beautiful, and in many 
respects so noble, where on the wide earth would he find 
another to fill up the void in his heart P 

On the following morning, Mark Floyd again made his 
appearance, having promised to see Bertha off by the 
forenoon coach at Beach; and when the parting was 
over, and she had passed from our sight, I wondered how 
the desolation in which I was left, was to be borne. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WHEN I had made up my mind so readily to the pro- 
spect of passing an indefinite period of my life as 
teacher in the school at Scorsby, I overlooked much that 
might have been more awful to me in the anticipation 
than it proved in reality, though the latter was bad 
enough. I had associated the idea of independence 
with my labour to the extent of supposing that I should 
rule absolutely in my little sphere, uncontrolled by any 
one when I was once installed ; and my first interview 
with Miss Rawson of Scorsby, and a posse of ladies who 
took an interest in the school, went far towards upsetting 
my notions on this point, besides so confusing me alto- 
gether that I was well nigh reduced to despair. I had 
walked over to Scorsby with Mr. Pyne, who, after 
generally introducing me to the ladies assembled in the 
school-room, left me in their hands. I laboured under 
the double disadvantage of not knowing any of them 
except by sight, and of knowing very well that my father 
had always been strongly opposed to their mode of 
teaching. 

Miss Rowson herself, whom Mrs. Floyd had been in 
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the habit of ridiculing as a great pretender to piety, and 
a terror to all the curates round, to whom she was said 
to be in the habit of making extraordinary advances of 
a matrimonial kind, was a spare woman of perhaps forty, 
very meanly dressed at all times, and exceedingly plain, 
with small expressive eyes, a sharp red nose, and thin 
lips, giving her altogether a disagreeable, if not a de- 
cidedly shrewish look. It was quite impossible to sup- 
pose that Miss Eowson could smile, or that any mortal 
would have courage enough to venture upon the enor- 
mity of a laugh in her presence. Besides this lady, who 
was so awfully proper in every respect, there was Miss 
Lydia Payne of Crosstrees, an elderly, masculine person- 
age, whom I never saw without her riding habit and hat ; 
her brother Josiah, a small, wizened, fidgetty man, who 
was always to be found amongst the ladies, and whom his 
sister was always snubbing ; Mrs. Palmer, of the Manor 
House, a soft-spoken woman who was continually trying 
to explain how everything might be made agreeable to 
everybody, and continually failing ; Mrs. Morris of the 
Marsh and her three daughters, and four or five others, 
making altogether a formidable appearance to one who 
besides never having been accustomed to company, had 
a profound horror of being, as was the case now, the 
point of attraction upon which all eyes rested. Miss 
Eawson, the chief spokeswoman on all occasions, opened 
the proceedings by assuring me that I had everything to 
learn before I could hope to be at all useful, which being 
the case, it was not only necessary that I should give 
my whole mind to the course of instruction upon which 
I was about to enter, but that I should manage to forget 
a great deal that might interfere with the regulations 
and discipline of the school. I had only to be perfectly 
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obedient, and not exceed my duty, as it would be ex- r 
plained to me. Sbe trusted there was no need to I 
observe that I must give up writing verses ; there wa I 
a hope that I had done that already. I should, indeed, \ 
have no opportunity for so wasting my time, and the 
benefit to myself of having my conduct regulated, would 
be incalculable. 

" Dear me, yes," said Mr. Josiah Payne, in his small, 
piping voice, " it will be the making of you to get oat of 
bad habits. It's so shocking for young ladies to think of 
making verses ; it is indeed ; I never heard of such i I 
thing before, myself, and " 

" Now, Josiah, you hold your tongue," said Miss 
Payne in an authoritative voice. " What you've got to 
do is to obey orders, Miss Floyd. I'm sure it's worth a 
deal of trouble to get you in a right way, and you may 
always reckon upon my help so long as you deserve it 
Yon enter upon this engagement quite willingly, I sup- 
pose?" 

Miss Lydia Payne prided herself upon always coming 
to the point at once ; and being thus appealed to, I sum- 
moned all my courage to answer in the affirmative ; but I 
did not speak with my whole heart, whose free thoughts 
were frozen, and as for my soul, it was rebelling against 
these exactions to which I saw that I must submit of 
necessity. 

" Now that's very nice," said Mrs. Palmer in her kindly 
way. " I knew Miss Floyd would be quite tractable, and 
we shall get on comfortably, I'm sure we're all ready to 
help you, my dear, and if there's anything I can do I 
shall be quite glad." » 

I gave her the cordial thanks that she seemed to me to 
deserve. 
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" Now there's no books allowed here but the school- 
books," said Mrs. Morris ; " I suppose Miss Floyd knows 
that?" 

My father had established a book-club at Elvar, to 
which he had chiefly contributed, and which had flourished 
in spite of the opposition of Mr. Pyne. I had heard, 
years before, of Mr. Eawson speaking of the example as 
pernicious, for being himself uneducated, except in the 
narrowest way, and having made his money by sheer 
luck in trade, he was, as such men often are, more strongly 
opposed to the educational progress of the working classes 
than a gentleman well can be. I knew very well that I 
should not be allowed to make use of any extra books in 
the school, but what Mrs. Morris said seemed to threaten 
me individually with absolute starvation. A selection 
from my father's large collection of books had been sent 
to me by some kind hand, and 1 had reckoned upon taking 
them with me wherever I went. 

" You forget that Miss Floyd as yet knows nothing," 
said Miss Eawson, sharply. " We shall order everything 
in a proper manner, and Miss Floyd will fall into our 
ways. As I said before, she will find plenty to do with- 
out wasting her time upon trifles. Of course common 
sense will teach her that she must not bring any books 
here, that we are already supplied with all that are 
necessary." 

The very dreary sort of life held out to me, without 
books, without any congenial society, without even time 
for such communion as I could always hold with myself; 
and without the hope upon which I had reckoned as a 
support, was something too repelling to be contemplated 
all at once with equanimity. A young girl like me might 
be said to have no right to question the wisdom of my 
elders, or to rebel against their decision as to what was 
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for my own good ; but young as I was my character had 
been already formed, and by very dissimilar hands; mr 
tastes and habits of thought had become fixed, and veie 
too large a part of myself to be uprooted, besides that in 
cherishing them, I felt that I was best enabling myBelf to 
hold that free communion with the dead without which 
life was not life to me* The outer interference was too 
sudden, and rude, and illiberal, and I shrank from it, 
loosing all power as I did so, and bursting into a passion 
of bitter, regretful tears. 

" Oh dear! Oh dear! she's not crying about the 
books, surely ! " said Mr. Joaiah Payne. " Well, I never 
should " 

" Hold your tongue, Josiah!" said his sister peremp- 
torily. 

" She's got many things to cry about," said Mr*. 
Palmer in her kindly tone, as she took my hand. " This 
is a great change for her, poor thing ! You are all talking 
too fast. She would get on better if there was less said 
and she had something to do. Come, cheer up, my 
dear ; when you once begin to be busy you'll feel quite 
right.• , 

The kind manner and words caused my tears to flow 
more freely for a moment ; but the dead silence around 
me was something too awful to be borne, and in the 
midst of it I lifted my head and dried my eyes. 

" I hope you're not subject to hysterics," said Mrs. 
Morris, whose three showily-dressed daughters were look- 
ing on as at a show. " That's a sort of weakness that 
grows upon people, and mustn't be given way to. "We're 
all of us obliged to bear up, and there's none without 
trouble." 

" But I have many troubles," I said : " My affliction 
has been very great!" 
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" "What a blessing !" exclaimed Mr. Unwin, the curate, 
who had entered the room a few minutes before ; " what 
an enviable privilege it is to be troubled and greatly 
afflicted ! Christ was troubled and afflicted ; the followers 
of Christ have always looked for trouble and affliction as 
a special mark of God's favour, and of being in a state of 
grace. But you, I fear, are not sufficiently conscious of 
this glorious prerogative to be truly thankful as you 
ought. It is so, I think? Ah, that's very sad; but 
we'll hope to see you in a better frame of mind by- 
and-by." 

" And very thankful for your afflictions," said Josiah 
Payne, glancing nervously at his sister. " If we're not 
thankful for our afflictions " 

" You'll allow nobody to talk but yourself/' said Miss 
Lydia, who never suffered her brother to finish a speech. 
" The long and the short of it is, it won't do for us in this 
world to quarrel with our bread and butter, and crying 
never mended matters. Mrs. Ogden, please to come 
forward. Miss Floyd will begin teaching this afternoon, 
and you mustn't at first expect too much from her. She'll 
be company for you by-and-by when she feels more settled, 
and you'il remember that the school is to be a home for 
her. I shall come again in a day or two and see how 
you're getting on ; and now there's no more need be said 
except that Miss Eawson will be on the spot every day 
to see that all goes right." 

Mrs. Ogden, the primitive teacher, advanced at Miss 
Payne's summons, and after making a deep and sweeping 
curtsy to that lady, stood surveying me through her 
spectacles. I had seen her often in the course of my life, 
without considering her looks very inviting : and I was 
glad to find that Miss Lydia Payne's decided way of deal- 
ing with matters had the effect of partially releasing me, 
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as I was beckoned by Mrs. Morris and others into an 
adjoining room, from the window of which I saw the 
strong-minded lady and her brother take their departure 
for Cros8trees on horseback. 

" Sit down, my dear," said Mrs. Morris, pointing to a 
chair. "So I hear your cousin's got a good place in 
London — quite amongst grand people ! "Well ! I declare, 
it's a capital thing for her after what happened here, h 
she lady's maid, or what ?" 

I said I believed that she was a kind of superintendent 
of Lady Boothby' 8 household. 

" Oh, it will be lady's maid's place, depend upon it," 
said Miss Brierly. 

" How did she get to know Lady Boothby ?" asked the 
elder Miss Morris. How eagerly those Misses Morris 
crowded round me now ! how wonderfully they had 
brightened up ! 

" Lady Boothby was a friend of her grandmother's, 
and her mother's godmother," I said. 

" Bless me ! it's odd Miss Milner never mentioned her," 
said Mrs. Morris, looking very incredulous, as, indeed, 
they all did. 

" She was not herself even aware of Lady Boothby's 
existence until very lately," I said. 

" Not until she had occasion to apply for the place, I 
suppose," said Miss Brierly, " and then all these circum- 
stances came out. It's quite romantic, isn't it ?" 

" Well, isn't it !" said Miss Emma Morris. " I'm sure 
I shouldn't be half so fortunate if 1 had to look for a 
place." 

"My cousin knew all the circumstances before she 
applied to Lady Boothby," I said, irritated with myself 
for having been drawn into saying so much, yet helplessly 
saying more. 
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" Dear me ! How was it, then ?" said Miss Morris, 
u I'm dying to know." 

" Did Lady Boothby write to her first, then ?" asked 
Mrs. Eeade. 

" No." 

u But you must understand how it was. People will 
say such odd things, that I am sure it's best to let the 
truth be known ; it is, indeed, for your cousin's sake." 

Thus urged, I thought it might be best. "It was 
Mr. Mark who first mentioned Lady Boothby to my 
cousin; and several letters were afterwards found ad- 
dressed by Lady Boothby to Mrs. Kenshaw and Mrs. 
Milner. It was then that Bertha wrote, and Lady 
Boothby answered her immediately." 

" Well, I'm really glad that it is altogether so much 
better than we thought,'* said Mrs. Morris. " Mr. Mark 
is very close ; he did say that Miss Milner had gone to 
reside with Lady Boothby ; but he would not say any- 
thing more, which I consider very wrong, as it leaves 
gossipping people room to talk." 

I did think at the moment that Mr. Mark had so far 
set an example that I should do well to follow ; but I 
remained in a state of bewilderment, and confusion, and 
indecision, that left me singularly helpless in the hands 
of my interrogators. I was further questioned as to 
whether Bertha had written to me, and what she had 
said ; and then I had to answer inquiries respecting 
Mrs. Floyd, of whom I had heard nothing ; and Walter, 
who had gone to Liverpool the week before; and my 
uncle William, whose conduct they condemned as very 
shocking. 

" I suppose your cousin saw a good deal of Mr. Pyne 
while she was at Elvar ?*' said Miss Brierly. 

tol. i. x 
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" She saw nothing of him until the night before she 
went away, and she was then persuaded to see him in 
order to take leave of him/' I said. 

" Bless us ! how people will talk without really know- 
ing anything P said Mrs* Morris. 

A conversation followed, in which the meddlesome 
spirit and disregard to truth of gossipping people were 
strongly reprobated; and to my further bewilderment, 
as I was beginning to think that the speakers themselves 
could scarcely be outdone in that way. Half an hour 
later, Miss Eawson, who had lingered behind in the 
school-room, questioned me closely on nearly all these 
subjects on her own account. 

And when I was once more alone, which was not 
until I had retired for the night, I remembered with 
much humiliation of spirit that I had allowed myself to 
be pumped quite dry, without giving myself time to con- 
sider whether I had any right so far to interfere in the 
affairs of others as to make public all their movements. 
I was indignant with these people, who could so far take 
advantage of my inexperience and cowardly nervousness, 
and utter want of self-possession and wordly tact, as to 
leave me overwhelmed with a sense of having acted 
foolishly and unworthily ; and thoroughly disgusted with 
myself for having so readily and stupidly, and against 
my better conviction, let out every circumstance con- 
nected with every subject on which I had been ques- 
tioned. If this species of espionage was to go on, as I 
could not doubt it would, I must provide against it. 
How readily I could deal with these people when they 
were no longer in the way to embarrass and perplex me 
with their ingeniously-put queries and unaccustomed 
presence ! How coolly I could meet, and how adroitly 
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I could parry their inquiries; how completely I could 
;urn the tables, compelling them to retreat without the 
tatisfaction they sought, yet without giving offence that 
;hey could recognise as such ! Why was it that these 
women, whose intellect was small, whose humanity wan 
is yet imperceptible to me, whose barren curiosity had 
repelled me, could so readily obtain advantages over me, 
;hat I was powerless as an infant in their hands ? 

I had too long lived in communion with an imaginary 
world ; but that was not the whole secret of my failure 
aere. I was readily attracted by genuine worth ; I could 
>pen my heart to Miss Lea, and feel quite at home with 
my old friends at Elvar ; but here was something new to 
me, except by unfavourable report; something that I 
>nly understood so far as to disapprove of it ; and a latent 
consciousness of being amongst people by whom I could 
nyself never bo understood, helped to paralyse and con- 
found me to the extent of breaking down what small 
confidence I had amidst the bustle of my new life. I 
resolved, however, not to degenerate into a mere news- 
nonger ; and do with me what they would, I knew that 
C should too frequently hold communion with the intel- 
lectual power and moral greatness after which I thirsted, 
:he not-all-ideal world from which they would tear me as 
rrom a delusion, ever to become entirely reconciled to 
this small reality. 

Before I had time so to cominune with myself, I 
gained, with the help of Miss Eawson and Mrs. Ogden, 
some knowledge of the duties that were required of me. 
A.bout fifty girls were educated in this school, which was 
*t some distance from a similar one for boys, both sup- 
ported by voluntary contribution, the children, however, 
>aying one penny per week. In the girls' school read- 
xig and writing were taught, with, of course, sewing and 
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knitting; and some dissatisfaction had been expressed 
because none of the girls on quitting the school knew 
how to spell. It was generally understood that Mrs. 
Ogden herself was deficient in the particular knowledge 
of grammar that would have enabled her to remedy tide 
defect ; but the Kawsons, amongst others, did not see the 
necessity of being particular about the spelling of girls 
who were expected to enter upon a life of hard work, 
and considered to know quite enough if they were able to 
read the Bible indifferently. 

An assistant teacher was at length, however, deter- 
mined upon, and it was agreed that the girls should be 
taught how to spell. The elder girls, who took a part in 
the teaching, performed by turns all the work of the 
establishment, including Mrs. Ogden's washing and 
cooking ; a good plan, by which they became initiated 
into the household duties upon which they would have to 
enter. Cleanliness and order — quite enough of the latter 
— were strictly enforced, and the religious training of the 
children was especially attended to. After the two 
hours' afternoon teaching, I was engaged for an hour in 
looking over and correcting the work that had been 
done; taking notes of misdeeds or good conduct, and 
making myself familiar with sundry details that had 
reference to the business of the following morning. 

Soon after taking tea with Mrs. Ogden, the evening 
class began to assemble, composed of girls who were 
employed at field or other labour during the day, and 
this occupied me an hour and a half. As, in addition, 
there was a meeting for general examination and religious 
instruction, which I was required to attend, on three 
evenings in the week, I found at once that Miss Rawson 
spoke advisedly when she told me that I should have no 
spare time to waste on trifling pursuits. It would have 
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been impossible to encroach upon the hours set apart fo 
sleep for many reasons. I was wearied and jaded with 
the labour of the day, enfeebled in mind because I had 
little heart in my drudging work, and no satisfaction in 
the society to which I was doomed ; I had no books, and 
it was impossible to make use of pen, ink, and paper, 
without Mrs. Ogden's cognizance, as she kept a strict 
watch, and never allowed me to keep a candle in my 
room. I was quite aware that Mrs. Ogden had her 
orders respecting me, and that in a manner I was depen- 
dent upon her good report. This was the more galling 
because I did not like her. There was nothing genial 
about her, nothing open ; she had herself been too sys- 
tematically kept down, and was too much in the habit of 
keeping down others, to have any notion of a state of 
existence in which the natural feelings should have free 
play, and that would admit of any extra exhibition of 
friendliness or confidence. 

No better teacher than Mrs. Ogden could have been 
selected for that branch of study which inculcated humi- 
lity, and a profound reverence for those superior in station, 
as far at least as the outer manifestation of the sentimenta 
went. It would be impossible for any one to abase him or 
herself more readily and completely before the great of this 
earth ; and, as an inevitable consequence, Mrs. Ogden 
was a tyrant in her little sphere, exacting scrupulously 
all the homage she could command, and using her power 
to the utmost of its limit in many despotic ways. In 
her abject manner, too, she could fawn and flatter, in- 
demnifying herself, however, as I soon discovered, by 
frequently speaking of her patrons behind their backs 
with a disrespect that showed a want of discretion ; and 
in this respect she was to me a living example of the 
truth of an observation I had heard my father make — 
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made by thousands before and since — that sincerity is 
incompatible with enforced servility. 

That Mrs. Ogden was greatly annoyed and put out of 
her way by my invasion of her snug home, and investiture 
with a part of her power and privileges, was evident 
enough to me before the pent-up wrath of her soul 
found utterance in frequent and tiresome complaints 
respecting the neglect and ill-usage to which she was 
subjected in her old age by those who, as she said, had 
meddled without a cause, and without themselves really 
caring for anything beyond making a show of their 
authority. The being compelled to live with this 
woman, who was my sole familiar companion, was a ter- 
rible aggravation .of my distress, which, indeed, might 
have been altogether unbearable if, for a time, I had not 
found myself so completely prostrated and bewildered 
between the failure of my hope and my daily contact 
with disagreeable realities, as to have no heart for such 
a review of my situation as could only have tended to 
dissatisfy me more and more. 

In this state I was left at Scorsby, it might be that 
I was settled there for life. No words, even of exhorta- 
tion—and cheering words were out of the question with 
him — had reached me from Elijah Pyne, who could have 
no sympathy with a distress springing out of the chances 
of this world, which he counted as nothing. Bertha, 
"Walter, and Robert, had all passed from my sight, the 
latter having gone to America as master of a merchant 
vessel — a procedure that altogether upset my specula- 
tions respecting himself and Bertha. John Binks had 
desired me to remember that, so long as he had a roof to 
cover him, I had a home, and a warm welcome to return 
to, if where I was going I found anything I did not like ; 
and Miss Lea promised to see me often, and kept her 
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-afford, frequently walking over to Scorsby. But, notwith- 
standing the genuine kindness that still surrounded me, 
j£ seemed as one left solitary on a barren strand, watching 
jfche receding barks that bore far from me all I had ever 
.loved, and for whose safe return I could scarcely hope. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I WHO had always breathed an atmosphere of lore, 
retaining all its genial qualities in spite of cloud, 
and storm, and darkness, soon perceived that the feelings 
awakened within me day by day were tending to produce 
a state of existence that scarcely deserved to be called 
life. Sterne says, that if he were in a desert he would 
love some cypress. Sterne's love of any kind was not 
greatly to be depended upon ; but he was human, and he 
only asserted a human truth when he thus spoke out of 
the craving void that was never filled up in his own heart 
It was not enough for me to love only the absent while I 
was being constantly repelled by the humanity about me. 
I fell back upon the scholars, many of whom, coming 
from Elvar, I had known all their lives. I became 
attached to others, who readily responded to my good 
will, so that I began to put heart in my work. 

In our remote locality, inhabited by a people simple in 
their tastes, hardy in their habits, and superstitious in 
the degree that helps to keep religious feeling alive 
amongst the unlettered, there was, even amongst the 
very aged, a freshness of feeling rarely to be found in 
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large towns where the very struggle for existence absorbs 
all the faculties, and where the example of the worst 
vices of civilisation tends to an initiation in every species 
of evil. Our children, therefore, might be said to be 
comparatively in a natural state, and, so far as they were 
concerned, the natural showed well in contradistinction 
to the artificial. I had not at that time had opportuni- 
ties for making the comparison ; it was enough for me to 
know that, with good ground to work upon, here was an 
opportunity of gratifying and making myself useful. 
I remembered what my father had often said about edu- 
cating the moral feelings and the heart ; and I presumed 
so far in my vocation as to believe that, in these respects, 
the teaching at Scorsby was at a low ebb. In the school 
and out of it, so far as their betters were concerned, the 
feelings of the scholars seemed wholly absorbed by the 
cold, rigid duty, the abashing and humbling sense of in- 
feriority in which they had been trained ; the prescribed 
show of deference was duly observed, but nothing spon- 
taneous and better ever flowed out of it. It was impos- 
sible to understand the character of one amongst them 
under that strict discipline that forbade any manifestation 
of feeling, not because, as had been the case at the school 
in which Bertha and I had been educated at Reach, the 
exhibition of emotion of any kind was vulgar, but be- 
cause perfect obedience and order were enforced, and 
nothing so disorderly as a quivering lip or swimming eye 
tolerated on any account. In a very quiet and unde- 
monstrative way a sympathy was established betwixt 
myself and most of the scholars, and I soon had the 
satisfaction of knowing that I exercised the highest 
order of power over many of them ; they would readily 
do anything that they knew would give me pleasure. 
It was gratifying to watch eyes that dropped in the 
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presence of others, look up and brighten at my approach; 
to hear voices, that were mute except at a bidding, ven- 
ture before me upon such utterance as the heart prompted. 
Still, teaching, except in this contraband way, was not 
my vocation, and I made small progress, and committed 
many blunders before, strictly as I was watched, I stood 
convicted of doing anything decidedly wrong. I dared 
not speak of the many drawbacks that disheartened me; 
I could not presume so for as to object to much that 
seemed objectionable to myself serving to convince me 
at least that there were faults on both sides. I greatly 
disliked Mr. TJnwin, a smirking, self-satisfied man, who 
possessing no depth of thought or feeling in himself, 
presumed to judge the thoughts and feelings of others, 
and whose utter ignorance of human nature unfitted him 
for the place he held. He was a great favourite, how- 
ever, especially with the ladies, being exceedingly atten- 
tive and polite, and abounding in small talk. He was 
an indefatigable worker besides ; but the work of a man 
who never dives beneath the surface of a subject is not 
mentally laborious; and Mr. Unwin, constitutionally 
active and inquisitive, and helplessly addicted to flitting 
about from place to place, earned his reputation as an 
untiring labourer in the vineyard at a cheap rate. 

I was one afternoon startled by the appearance of 
Mark Floyd, whom I had not seen for two months, not 
since the day on which he had accompanied Bertha to 
Beach. He entered the school-room, which had just 
been cleared, in his usual manner, placed his hat upon 
one of the desks, seated himself, and looked on with- 
out uttering a word. I continued the work I was 
upon without noticing him ; but my heart beat vio- 
lently for I thought he might have a letter for me, 
though mine were usually brought with Mr. Bawson's. 
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I had heard only once from Walter, who had written 
very cheerfully a few days after his arrival at Liver- 
pool, and hefore he could have obtained any experi- 
ence of his new life. I knew then that he was lodging 
in the house of a porter engaged in the establishment 
he had entered, and that he received ten shillings a week, 
out of which he was to provide himself with everything. 
I was doubly anxious about him, because I had received 
no reply to my last letter; and I had spoken of him to 
Mr. Eawson, who merely said, that a lad who had ten 
shillings a week to begin the world with, and did not 
make his own way with it, was worth nothing. I was 
left in the dark, not knowing how far ten shillings a week 
would go, but fearing that it would not be put to the 
best use by one who had never before been left to his own 
resources, and whose notions had been extravagant to 
begin with. I had spoken of him to Miss Lea, and she 
had promised to speak to Mark ; so when Mark Floyd 
made his appearance, I naturally thought of Walter, and 
waited with what patience I might for him to speak 
first. 

" Tou seem to be getting on very cleverly," he said 
at length, " and altogether better than I expected. 
Some people, cousin Amy, have a kind of universal genius 
that enables them to deal readily with whatever comes 
in their way. I don't know whether or not your genius 
is of that particular sort ; but if it is not, and you are at 
present merely enduring what is inevitable, I shall ex- 
pect you to come out strongly at last in your own 
peculiar line." 

" And what is that ?" I said. 

" Nay, I am waiting to see. At one time you gave a 
small promise of turning out literary, but the genus 
irritabile of literary people is unsuited to an atmosphere 
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like tham. I should as 80011 expect to see a wild Arab 
become a convert to Quakerism, and speak only when 
the spirit mored him, as eren an embryo poetess derofting 
herself heart and soul to the dame-school at 8eoraby. 
But people deceive me sometimes ; and that quiet manner 
of yours is belied by a certain flashing of the eye, that 
inclines me to cry for mercy, cousin Amy. Certainly, 
after encountering the look that met me just this minute, 
I would not incur your anger for the world. The worst 
seems to be, that you are as comfortable here aa was to 
be expected — eh ?" 

" I suppose so/' I said. " I have food and shelter, 
and work enough to employ my time. If I crave any- 
thing more, my discontent needs no added punishment 
from without." 

" You are punished, then ? Yes, I saw that before 
you acknowledged it. I can even believe that the 
punishment is sufficiently severe to occasion a revolt one 
of these days, and I don't know that anything could 
happen better : it might be the making of you." 

" You are always cool when surmising the worst of 
others, or for them," I said. Standing aloof in the 
security of your indifference and irresponsibility, you 
care not how deeply they suffer, or how far they wander 
into error." 

" I care more than you are inclined to believe, cousin 
Amy. It puts me out of my way terribly, when I see 
people grope about for half a lifetime before they under- 
stand, if ever, for what purpose they were born. Every 
man and every woman has a genius of some particular 
kind : there is one description of work that they could 
perform well, and missing that, they sink into nonen- 
tities. Now, when I meet with a character sufficiently 
developed to leave no doubt as to the course it will take ; 
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when I see another struggling to shake off the encum- 
brances of an uncongenial pursuit and position, I feel 
interested in watching the result." 

" That is, you are interested in a career as a philo- 
sophical investigation ; individuals do not interest you at 
all." 

u They do not trouble me, except by baffling my 
inquiries, or sometimes knocking my conclusions on the 
head. No; I could not afford to be troublod beyond 
that. By-the-by, you have learned to talk, Amy, and to 
a purpose. You found time to observe the world around 
you, while indulging in poetic dreams at the old place 
yonder ; and in a marvellously short time you seem to 
have put off your timidity and reserve." 

" Suffering makes stronger those who are not destined 
to sink under it. If it was not so, half the suffering upon 
earth would not be borne." 

" True ; but don't fancy that you have as yet suffered 
to any great extent. The hopes on whose fulfilment or 
overthrow the future misery or happiness of your life 
will depend, have yet to be formed, and in any case 
the minor trouble of your young days will fade into 
insignificance. Yes, you have learned to talk; but it 
is a matter of greater importance to know when to keep 
silence, Amy. It is not quite imperative that the 
gossips at Scorsby should be made acquainted with 
all the sayings and doings of your cousin Bertha." 

A great deal of information had been dragged out of 
me since I had made up my mind to guard against the 
cross-questioning of the curious about me, and a con- 
sciousness of deserving rebuke caused my face to flush 
with Bhame as Mark spoke. These women, who could 
talk so glibly, and concern themselves so continuously 
with the affairs of other people, had an advantage of 
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some kind over me, so that I never felt satisfied with 
myself. Mark was wrong when he said that I had 
learned to talk : everything I ought to say was in my 
mind, hut the words only occurred to me after I had 
given utterance to the very worst that I could have 
said, if I had tried my best that way. I was painfully 
conscious of this defect, without knowing how to remedy 
it. I was uneasy in the presence of my interrogators; 
there was no sympathy between us; and the very 
distrust of myself only served to confuse me further, 
and leave me altogether at their mercy. 

"The fact is," continued Mark, "a great deal may 
happen that it will be quite as well to keep to ourselves. 
Talking mars more than it makes ; it is the doers who 
achieve, and the two classes are always distinct. Now, 
I wish to understand what stuff you are really made o£ 
and in order to do that I must speak to you in con* 
fidence, on matters that need not go further." 

" How are you to understand me, when, try as I will, 
I cannot understand myself? I loathe being so ques- 
tioned by these people, I would rather die sometimes 
than answer them as I do ; yet I go on blundering and 
tormenting myself without help. What makes them so 
inquisitive about our affairs ? I am not myself naturally 
given to gossipping, cousin Mark ; I feel no interest in 
the private histories of these men and women about me, - 
and whatever befell them I should only feel that it was 
no concern of mine, and ask no questions." 

" You are inclined to that opposite extreme, I dare 
say," said Mark ; " you must have model people to care 
about. You want the practical knowledge of the world 
that would give you more confidence in yourself, and 
the sooner you commence taking lessons the better. 
Have you heard lately from Walter ?" 
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"No; not for a month past; he has written to me 
only once." 

" So much the better ; what you say gives me a little 
hope of him.' He sent me, three weeks ago, a letter, 
that you may read before I throw it in the fire. Just 
let me know what you think of it." 

He gave me Walter's letter, which contained these 
words : — 

" Dear Cousin Mark, 

" I hope you won't be angry with me, or tell 
sister Amy I've got into a scrape, for, indeed, I couldn't 
help it. I pay six shillings a week to the porter's wife 
for my board and lodging, and a shilling a week for my 
washing, and I thought I would save the three shillings 
©very week to put in the Savings' Bank ; but the first 
week I was obliged to buy sixpennyworth of oranges 
for a sick child that had a fever next door to us. T 
don't mean that anybody obliged me to buy the oranges, 
but the child was very ill and cried for some, and its 
mother couldn't afford any, so I couldn't help getting 
some, for I heard the child moaning through the wall 
where I sleep. I don't wish I hadn't done that, but 
when I'd broke into the three shillings I thought I 
wouldn't begin to- save till the next week, so I bought 
. some oranges for myself, and gave our porter's children 
some, and you can't think how cheap oranges are here. 
I did, indeed, mean to begin and save next week, cousin 
Mark, but before I got home last Saturday afternoon 
I met a very nice boy that I know, and he is a very nice 
boy, quite respectable, and he sings beautifully, and says 
long pieces out of plays, and is so good-tempered and 
kind, and so when I met him he said he was going to a 
room where they have concerts, and he said if I would 
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like to go be would pay sixpence for me. I don't think 
I should have gone if he ha4n't offered to pay for roe, 
but I thought it was so kind of him, and I said I would 
go with him and pay for myself, and I did, and the 
music was very beautiful indeed, and we had some 
lemonade. 

" Towers (that's his name) told me to keep my hand 
in my pocket as there were lots of thieves about, and 
when I did so, I found all my money was gone, and I had 
such a fright I havn't got over it. Towers grieved very 
much too, and said I'd better go home directly ; but I 
was afraid to go, for our porter drinks a good deal, and 
his wife always wants money, and I'd none to give her; 
so I should have walked about all night, but I met Tom— 
that's our porter — and he was tipsy, and when I told him 
all about it he laughed, and asked me to have something 
to drink, and I wouldn't, and the next morning he was 
cross, and said I was a great fool, as if I could help it. 
I asked him not to tell Mr. Blakelock, and he said he 
wouldn't this time, as if I should do such a thing again, 
and he says if he catches Towers he'll punch his head 
and give him in charge: but I don't believe all he says 
about Towers, because Towers was as sorry as I was ; 
but I havn't seen him since. And so I don't know what 
to do about paying Betsy Booker, that's her name — our 
porter's wife I mean — and I said I'd write home and try 
to get some money, and I should have written to John 
Binks, only I know he says everything right out, and if 
I'd asked him not to tell Amy, he'd have told everybody 
else, because I know he would have thought it good fun, 
and then Amy would have heard of it. I would have 
asked Eobert, only he's gone, and Robert gave me a 
sovereign when I left Elvar, and so did John, and our 
manager, Mr. Moore, said I might as well leave that 
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•money in his hands, and I don't like to ask for it so soon, 
and Tom Booker knows nothing about it. So Cousin 
-Mark, if you please, I wish you would send me five shil- 
lings, and I'll give it you back in a fortnight, as sure as 
anything can be ; and please don't say anything about it to 
sister Amy, because I know she would fret. Indeed, Cousin 
Mark, it's very dirty work I've got to do, and very, heavy 
work, and I'm so tired at nights, but I don't care, only 
for the dirt which I don't like, and I mean to begin 
caving very soon now, and so with my love, and hoping 
you are well, I remain, 

" Your affectionate Cousin, 
"Walteb." 

What most struck me on reading this epistle was 
-Walter* s extreme simplicity, to say nothing of his teme- 
rity, in thus appealing to Mark Floyd, not only for pecu- 
niary help, but for the sympathy with his situation, out 
of which that help was to spring. I felt very sure that 
at twelve years old I myself knew Mark too well to have 
committed a like absurdity, and Walter's characteristic 
trust in Towers did not alarm me near so much as did 
this later trust in one whom he ought to have understood 
well enough to have spared himself some trouble and 
much disappointment. Altogether I was frightened on 
Walter's account ; more troubled about the future than 
distressed about the present, for hiB disasters of the 
moment might be got over by some, means, but they 
would be constantly recurring, as experience, I feared, 
would be mostly thrown away upon him. Here was 
'fresh proof of the truth of Mr. Mostyn's observations 
upon his character. He was evidently unfit to hav6 
money in his possession ; he was credulous and sanguine, 
ready enough to fall into disgrace and difficulty ; ready 
enough, too, to acknowledge his errors, but altogether 

tol. i. x 
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wanting in energy and resolution, and even in such know- 
ledge of the world as most boys of his age possess. His 
sensitiveness and tenderness of heart, his excitable imagi- 
nation and sanguine temperament, his credulousness that 
had its rise in the perfect sincerity and honesty of hie 
own nature, were all against him in a struggle with the 
world. In addition to all this, I knew that he was physi- 
cally weak, having the peculiar delicacy of frame and 
constitution that is the accompaniment of great sensi- 
tiveness of mind ; and my heart sank as I thought of 
the drudgery, the heavy, dirty work of which he spoke, 
and for which he was so unfit. It was useless to say 
what I thought or feared to Mark Floyd, so I merely 
asked if he had answered the letter. 

" By no means," said Mark, " Walter is proving him- 
self the fool I always thought him ; but I am quite 
willing he should have the chance of setting himself as 
right as he ever can be. To take notice of all his com- 
plaints, or to remedy the evils caused by his own extra- 
vagance and folly, would be ruining him at once. Let 
him understand that he must battle with his troubles 
single-handed, or he will become an intolerable burden 
to you. He has shown some grace in not writing again, 
or troubling you ; and if he ever does write to complain, 
show me the letters. If you wish to save him, compel 
him to rely upon himself, and be the first to expose 
his delinquencies. You don't know as yet how readily 
the small patronage of this world, of which you may 
be inclined to think very little, may be lost. If Mr. 
Bawson understood what pranks he had been playing so 
far, he would lose his place. "Well, you'll recollect that 
and be wary. You, considering your poetical tendencies, 
seem to be getting on marvellously well ; and if you can 
make up your mind to the sort of life, here is a certain 
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provision for you, and not a contemptible one, consider- 
ing that you hare the chance of stepping into Mrs. 
Ogden's shoes hereafter." 

" If I can become more basely servile, more hypo- 
critically humble, more slanderously venomous, and 
uncharitable, and self-seeking, and tyrannical than I 
ever yet knew any one to be except herself, I may suc- 
ceed to this place and keep it," I said. " I have yet to 
learn the extent of my capacity in these ways." 

" Hush!" said Mark, lifting his finger. "Don't say 
more of the same kind at present; I have heard quite 
enough to satisfy me. Well, you are bent upon throwing 
what the world would consider a good chance, away, 
and you must not expect to escape blame, or to meet 
pity whatever scrape you may fall into. I take a broader 
view of the matter, and feel pretty certain that you can- 
not help yourself, cousin Amy. I shall be on the watch, 
expecting some decisive move on your part," 

Mark took his hat and walked out* He had left 
Walter's letter in my hand, telling me to destroy it, and 
I kept it. I was glad that so long a time had elapsed 
since it was sent, as I had now the hope that "Walter 
would at least get out of his former scrape before he 
managed to get into another, an idea that quieted and 
gave me time for reflection. I was inclined to believe 
that Mark might be right about compelling him to rely 
solely on his own earnings, so far as they would go, but 
it could not be right to neglect him altogether, young 
and thoughtless, and incompetent as he was to take any 
proper care of himself. I thought I could manage to 
write him a long letter of warning and advice without 
rousing a suspicion that I had heard of his disasters, and 
I determined so to write that night. I could not, even 
to him, speak of all the heaviness that oppressed my 

t 2 
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heart; on his account. I had been very proud of him in 
. the past days. I had looked forward to a very different 
destiny for him ; and almost forgetting where I was, I 
stood thinking of him in the forlornness that I knew he 
would feel ; of his uncongenial labour and associates, and 
the waste to which he was running mentally, half edu- 
cated as he was ; and I was not aware that my eyes 
were blinded with tears until Miss Eawson .spoke, and I 
was compelled to look up. 

" Dear me," she said, " is anything the matter : Mr. 
Mark has been to see you, I believe." 

I said he had. 

" He was very sorry to hear just now that you had 
misconducted yourself in the school in a very serious 
manner indeed. I don't know what you could have been 
thinking of after all that has been said to you. When 
do you find time to write verses ?" 

" I have written no verses since I came here." 

" Now don't tell a story about it, because that makes 
it worse. You have ; and you've given them to the girls, 
and they're all learning them. Such rubbish ! You'll 
never do any good if you can't give up these habits, and 
for my part I've no hope of you. You'll be spoken to 
to-night when Mr. Unwin comes ; and pray don't say 
what you have said to me." 

Miss Rawson left me before in my confusion I could 
explain that long before my father's death I had been in 
the habit of selecting pieces of poetry for the children at 
Elvar, to get by heart, and that I had generally written 
them out in order to familiarize them with writing. So 
far I had been a teacher before coming to Scorsby, and 
my father had been accustomed to say that I showed good 
taste in making the selection. One or more of these 
poems, all of which were taken from the works of our beat 
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poets, must have been reproduced at Scorsby ; and though 
I was no longer in a condition to follow the bent of my 
own mind in this or any other respect, it seemed too bad 
to be called to account for the past. This was what I 
had to explain. The evening class did not assemble as 
usual, but later on, a large number of girls, marshalled by 
Miss Eawson, made their appearance, followed by Mr. 
Unwin, Mrs. and the Misses Morris, Mrs. Palmer, Miss 
Brierly and others, who resided in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and last of all by Mr. Eawson. 

Mr. Rawson was the great man at Scorsby as Mr. 
Handley was at Reach. Both were rich and both influ- 
ential in consequence of their riches, but Mr. Rawson 
was more of a dictator in his way. Mr, Handley was a 
huge savage animal, who was hardly to be restrained 
from committing frightful excesses if a dependent offended 
him, or if in any way his sovereign will was interfered 
with; but he could be good-natured so long as an 
uncertain humour lasted, and at times even generous, so 
that his worst moods were borne with for the sake of the 
better ; and after all, it was cleverness in a certain way, 
rather than abjectness in any way, that he required in 
those about him. Mr, Rawson was an upstart, and 
domineering as all upstarts are ; you could understand 
at once that he was ill-bred, because he paid no regard 
to the feelings of others. He made the most of his 
small power in order to overawe the people at Scorsby, 
and he succeded because most were dependent upon him. 
What he willed became a law that few ventured to resist, 
and the individual who cringed most was in the highest 
favour. It was wonderful what a difference there was in 
this respect betwixt the inhabitants of Scorsby and 
Elvar — villages not two miles apart. The people of the 
latter place were characterised by the bold independence 
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of spirit that is always accompanied by a certain amount 
of intelligence, and for those who won their respect and 
deserved it they were always ready to peril life and limb. 
At Scorsby, on the contrary, in spite of the large external 
show of adulation on a small scale, there was an evident 
under-current of dissatisfaction, ever ready to break forth 
on opportunity, in any ignoble and base way that offered. 
It was impossible to meet two inhabitants of the two 
places without understanding the difference between 
them at a glance ; and I, who had been accustomed to the 
independent people upon whose spontaneous attachment 
I relied, found much to repel me at Scorsby, where even 
common civility from the serf-community to myself was 
dependent upon the will of one or two. Mr. Rawson 
strongly resembled his daughter in features and manner: 
the former being mean and repulsive, the latter, hard, 
dry, formal, and overbearing. 

The several classes were examined as usual, and in the 
course of his brief aftei>exhortation Mr. Unwin asked 
the girls if they did not hate and hold in utter abhor- 
rence, plays, concerts* balls, races, and fairs, to which 
questions they severally answered in the affirmative. I 
could not help remembering that the Misses Morris and 
others who were preseut not only regularly attended every 
ball, public and private, for miles round, but concerts and 
races also, and plays it might be, and that those appealed 
to, who knew little of these higher amusements if any- 
thing, were for the most part to be met with in the 
streets of Beach at the annual fair, which was a time of 
jubilee in the villages for miles round. If this description 
of teaching seemed to me little better than a sort of 
training in the art of deception, I knew my place too well 
to interfere ; and just then I was thinking too absorbingly 
of myself to take much heed of these matters that were 
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of daily recurrence. It was unusual for so many great 
people to assemble on an occasion like the present ; and, 
as I expected, I was presently called upon to give an 
account of myself before young and old. 

" Call Betsy Fluke forward," said Mr. Rawson, after 
Mr. Unwin had made an end of his oration ; and Betsy 
Fluke, a girl of about twelve years old, came forward in a 
state of painful trepidation, " Now, mind what you say," 
said Mr. Rawson when the girl was fairly before him. 
" It appears that you are in the habit of wasting your 
time in learning verses : who taught you this habit P 
Speak out ; you've no occasion to fear telling the truth." 

" Please sir, it was Alice Cooper that taught me to 
say all about the cuckoo," said Betsy Fluke, humbly. 

" And where's Alice Cooper P" 

Alice Cooper, the granddaughter of old Ailsie, whom I 
had literally crammed with rhymes similar to Logan's 
Cuckoo, because she took to them, was, fortunately for 
her, absent at Elvar. Other girls were brought forward, 
charged with a similar offence, and it was generally proved 
that this poetic fever had originated at Elvar. 

" Do you all mean to say," exclaimed Mr. Rawson, 
" that not one of you has been instructed in this way by 
Miss Floyd ?" 

There was dead silence, in the midst of which one of 
the girla rose and said : " Please, sir, I've heard Miss 
Floyd teaching verses to Alice Cooper and Agnes Allot." 

" Very good," said Mr. Rawson, nodding approvingly. 
" Now, Miss Floyd, what have you got to say to all 
this ?" 

Oh, weary tasking ! how near I was upon rebelling ; 
with what difficulty I restrained myself from bursting 
into weak tears ! 

"I did so teach Alice Cooper and Agnes Allot years 
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ago," I said; and since I came here they have sometime* I V 
repeated to me what they then learned." 

" And this paper," continued Mr. Haw son, holding out 
a small manuscript, "is it your handwriting or not?* 

It was mine and I acknowledged it. It was a copy of 
one of Cowper's minor poems, written so long ago that I 
wondered to find it in existence still. 

" And this is all your own nonsense, I suppose, and 
you think you have a right to teach the girls anything 
you please?" 

I modestly denied being the author of this and other 
nonsense ; I forgot myself so far as to say I only wished 
I could write half so well. 

" God bless me, how dreadful this is!" said Mr. Bawson, 
fi dgetting in his chair ; he had never, in his little world, 
been so far interfered with before. " Mr. Unwin, I sup- 
pose the classes are dismissed. Now, my girls, under- 
stand that nothing of this sort is to be encouraged at 
Scorsby. All you ought to learn will be taught you here, 
and I'll have no teaching out of the devil's books. The 
poets are all infidels and inciters to disorder ; they defy 
God's law and man's law, and with my knowledge they 
shall not raise a spirit of insubordination at Scorsby. 
Miss Rawson will attend to you strictly, and after this 
warning I shall expect to hear no complaints. I am sorry 
to trespass upon the time of the ladies, but I have not 
finished what I come to say." 

The ladies retained their seats very complacently aa 
the scholars filed out. Girl-like I had a great objection 
to being rebuked in the presence of other girls, and the 
Misses Morris and another young girl, the niece of Miss 
Urierly, still remained to oppress me with their presence. 

" Dear me, these are said disclosures, very sad indeed," 
said Mr. Unwin, rubbing his hands and looking round 
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him after the room was cleared. " I hadn't an idea that 
anything of the kind was going forward, but Mr. Eawson 
is indefatigible in his labour for the good of the people, 
and nothing that is wrong can escape him/' 

Mr. Unwin himself was indefatigable in his search after 
the good things of this world, and it was quite in his way 
to pay court to Mr. Eawson. Mr. Eawson's patronage, and 
Mr. Eawson's dinners — anything short of Mr. Eawson's 
daughter— wore worth looking after; and it was well under- 
stood that no curate could thrive at Scorsby who did not 
in everything succumb to Mr. Eawson's will. I under- 
stood much of this at the time, but not all : I was too 
newly dragged from an ideal world to comprehend the 
actual for any practical purpose. 

"But I don't see anything so wrong in it, after all," 
said Mrs. Palmer. "What is the poetry about? My 
children have got that piece, The Cuckoo, by heart, and 
I don't see anything wrong in it ; I don't indeed." 

"But what may be right enough for your children 
wouldn't be right for the children of the common people," 
said Mrs. Morris. " I'm sure I've heard Mr. Morris say 
that poetry always makes people dissatisfied with their 
station, and that's very shocking, and what nobody should 
encourage." 

" Oh, no, to be sure," said good-natured, simple Mrs. 
Palmer, " but I'm sure Miss Floyd didn't think of that, 
as I shouldn't. Besides, you see, Miss Floyd hasn't been 
teaching the girls at Scorsby to read poetry ; that's all a 
mistake. I feel certain we shall get on comfortably for 
the future, now everybody understands everything." 

" You are so clever at understanding everything," said 
Miss Eawson, in her disagreeable, sneering way, " I don't 
understand how we're to get on at all with those girls 
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--.in: Evar: they're spoiling ill our girls, and they knot 
Yas. Fir'VL encourages them.** 

- Thai* it. v said~ Mr. Unwin. u Miss Floyd into- 
..;j^d a system of her own at Elvar, and it won't aw** 
•»: -n. If we ape nor careful, half the time will be waitei 
.l. fira;hrr.mic had habits." 

-] ut sarry to observe that you have made wall 
vT\>rrsr« slim* von came here, Miss Floyd," said Mt 
.'iavsan. - Wf hare a system that must not be tote** 
:Vr**i wiii : aad. with every help, you do not seem aft 
: ; e^Urr :r.io the spirit of it. Xow, it is well understood tf 
S.vrsbj i hat 1 have altogether set my face against poetiy; 
1 ^nsoit-r it to he, not only a useless, but a pernicious sort 
; : re^i^r :Vc young or old in any station ; and I cam** 
:■-.; w auy oae to take the liberty of interfering with my 
vlsus. 1 have had to be very severe indeed with the 
yrwuis of :r.ese children who have been corrupted; mi 
if } ou reirain here, you must distinctly understand, M 
1 :hv.u£!i: you did at first, that you must confine yourself 
sinr'y xo the course of instruction with which you have 
had lime enough to become familiar. Bless my soul! if 
these innovations are continued, we shall have no end of 
insubordination and trouble; and, for my part, I can't 
understand how they can have gone on so long unde- 
tected." 

" The girls have learned to be deceitful since they 
learned poetry," said Miss Rawson ; " they'll tell any lie 
in order to hide their fault and do as they like." 

" Of course," said Mr. Rawson ; " poetry itself is all 
lies from beginning to end. As I said, I have set my 
fiu» against it altogether; and when I know that I am 
right, I expect to be obeyed. We must not have any 
poetry at Scoreby." J 
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When Mr. Kawson set his face against anything, there 
was small hope of its flourishing at Scorsby. For my 
part, I could only reiterate what I had said before, that 
I had never taught poetry at Scorsby. Mr. Kawson 
seemed to have before him a horrible vision of a com- 
munity of poets; and, confused as I was, saying very 
little, and that little badly, I altogether failed to re-assure 
him. He harangued me very eloquently and for a long 
time on the folly of cleaving to poetry on my own 
account ; and Miss Brierley wondered whether, as I was 
so immensely clever, I might not advantageously devote 
my time to writing tracts. Mr. Unwin shook his head 
at this suggestion, and Miss Eawson was driven by it 
into what was meant for a derisive laugh, but which, to 
see and hear, was something more repulsive and irri- 
tating, too, than I had conceived any mere human 
grimace of the kind could be. 

A great deal more was said on the score of what I was 
required, but scarcely expected to be and do ; and what 
with my habitual irresolution and want of confidence and 
self-possession, and my consciousness that, for the peace 
of all parties, it was quite desirable that I should tender 
my resignation at once, I managed to say so little to the 
purpose that it was wonderful Mr. Eawson ventured to 
give me a further trial on certain conditions, half of 
which I inevitably lost sight of while he was speaking. 
As usual, when I was left to myself, all that I might 
have said, and much more than I ought to have said, per- 
haps, occurred to me with a rapidity that took my breath 
away. Solomon, who hated fools, would have taken no 
delight in roe ; I began to be thoroughly dissatisfied and 
disgusted with myself ; for, without being at all a hypo- 
crite, I generally contrived to give an impression of being 
as unlike my natural self as possible, and certainly not 
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in a flattering way. When I considered how much the 
presence of these people and this, to me, odd matter in 
dispute, had tended to unnerve me so that I seemed to 
he under the influence of a fear I did not at all feel ; 
how hesitatingly and timidly, almost abjectly, I had 
answered the questions put to me, my whole manner 
implying a humility of spirit of which I was by no means 
conscious ; how readily — glad to be rid of the subject 
on any terms — I had promised to observe in the future 
rules I had not infringed in the past, it seemed high time 
to ask myself what purpose I could serve by thus de- 
ceiving others, and blundering on in a way that would 
ultimately bring no satisfaction to me or them. Unfor- 
tunately the people amongst whom I was thus thrown 
had no moral power over me; after telling me pretty 
freely what they thought of myself, I retained my own 
opinion of them, and it was by no means an exalted 
one. I could not help seeing and feeling that people 
may err as much from want of sensibility as from want 
of sense ; and, after being additionally tied down by the 
sordid rules and conditions they imposed, I inevitably 
lost all heart in my work ; for my situation was at the best 
a state of suffering to myself, and the suffering that is to 
no purpose is not easily borne. Some one has said: 
" Whenever we are right we are quiet ; turbulence is the 
sign of disorganisation." 

This isolated bit of wisdom, one of the aphorisms of 
the great untried, is scarcely to be comprehended and 
even pernicious in the absence of illustration. The 
slave who wars with the fetters that have eaten into 
his very soul; the patriot and the martyr who battle 
for truth and independence in defiance of the stake and 
the block, may be right, though branded as turbulents 
by those in whose hands the power of this world lies 
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for a season. As for myself, I was unquiet as a neces- 
sity of my organization. I could not, at the bidding of 
others, disentangle myself from the thralls of a busily 
creative imagination, a vivid fancy, and carefully culti- 
vated tastes, that had no part in the life around me ; I 
did not like to be counted as less than nothing until 
coerced into becoming a nonentity to myself. 

Most of us have a pride of some kind — women as well 
as men, girls as well as boys — and very few can bear 
thwarting all along on that point. If I had a pride in 
the intellectual strength that was God's gift, it was 
because I was through it enabled to hold communion 
with the best and noblest of His creatures of whatever 
clime or age ; because I yet hoped to find amongst the 
intellectual living the sympathy for which I craved, — 
the union of thought and feeling that ensures mutual 
respect, and that leaves undisturbed the self-respect 
without which our labour of any kind comes to nothing. 
I was required to keep within narrow bounds where I 
was, so narrow that this same self-respect could find no 
place. As Mark Floyd said, I had a chance of being pro- 
vided for in life if I chose to take advantage of it. It 
was only necessary that I should be compliant, never 
contradicting my superiors, nor questioning their wisdom, 
which was questionable enough when they put any faith 
in me ; that I should lie, cheat, and fawn as others did ; 
that I should forget all my father's teaching, and crush 
out of my own heart what Mr. Eawson, on one occasion,, 
characterised as sickly sentimentalism, and quench the 
fire of my spirit as I might; and, as my great reward, 
exercise what petty tyranny I would over the simple and 
dependent. It was not much to my credit that I even- 
tually threw away this first great chance of getting on in 
the world. 
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"You're given me trouble enough, Miss Flo] 
I'm not going to get into more on your accouni 
Mrs. Ogden, when, on that same evening, I aske 
candle, in order to write to Walter. ** Miss Raw* 
yon must write your letters in school-hoars, and 
allow a light up-stairs." 

In consequence of this interdict I had to keep 
sage advice to myself for the present, and Walter 
without it as well as he could. 
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